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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 








Lory Drrpy met the Peers on Monday as Prime Minister, with 
a carefully-prepared explanation; simple, some might call it 
meagre, in the matter of its statement, but full and flowing in 
language, emphatic in tone, and calculated to engage the best 
feelings of his auditory. To a certain extent it was an explana- 
tion of that kind which was almost narrative in passing from 
point to point. He toid us how the victory in the Commons was 
unexpected, still more unexpected in displacing the Ministry ; 
how unprepared he had been for taking office ; how when he at- 
tended the summons of the Queen, he besought time to consider, 
and only accepted the post which her Majesty has conferred upon 
him at her persevering desire. The story he relates goes to confirm 
reports which we could not regard as more than gossip last week. 
He saw the necessity of establishing his Government upon a 
broader basis than that which has been understood as ‘Tory ” 
or ‘ Conservative,” and he did apply to eminent persons not 
belonging to the late Government who were supposed in a 
degree to share Conservative opinions: he thus applied to ‘a 
right honourable gentleman and two noble lords ”-—Mr. Glad- 
stone, the Duke of Neweastle, and Earl Grey. But they de- 
clined, and he was thrown back upon his own political allies. 
He now besought for his colleagues some allowance of time to 
ascertain the state of business in their departments. In its outline 
the prospectus of Lord Derby’s administration is at once modest 
and designed to be attractive ; it is briefly the Palmerston pro- 
gramme corrected in its mistakes. Lord Malmesbury is engaged 
in preparing an answer to France, and on the rejoinder will de- 
pend the measure that Ministers will introduce in regard to 
foreign conspirators—a corrected bill. Lord Ellenborough is 
preparing some measure on the subject of India, and we infer 
that he is editing Lord Palmerston’s bill. Lord Derby will 
then take up Representative Reform,—but again edited by va- 
rious hands of the Conservative party. He reminded us that the 
finances would soon claim the attention of Parliament ; but in 
doing so he told us nothing more than we learn from the season, 
for we have no explanation of that which was the feature of the 
Derby Cabinet in 1852—its finance. Still there is an ‘‘ idea” 
dominant at the Treasury-bench—it is, to reconcile Conservatism 
with “constant progress, moral, social, and political.” 

The new Ministers have sought reélection at the hands of their 
constituents, from Mr. Disraeli downwards, without opposition. 
Their addresses are noticeable for the general tone of Liberalism 
that might be expected, only that it is in some cases stronger 
than we could have expected from Lord Derby’s colleagues even 
under present circumstances. Sir John Pakington, in his speech 
to the electors of Droitwich, said what might have been anticipated 


from his lips, only more explicitly. Still more forcible and distinct | ; . . 
| not leave a clear balance on the side of the Emperor. 


was Lord Stanley, who comes out strongly as an absolute Reformer : 
at the same time, however, the perplexities of the time are so difli- 
cult to disentangle, that Lord Derby’s own son will not attempt 
the horoscope of his father’s Government—“ As to the future,’ 
even the immediate future, it is idle to think of it.” 


(Wiru Montuty Svurriement.] 
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While Lord Derby explained the principles on which he was 
compelled to enter oftice, Lord Clarendon explained the principles 
on which he and his chief had exposed themselves to be driven 
from office. He magnanimously took the whole responsibility 


| upon himself; but of course he could not exonerate the Cabinet 
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| position, and who is condemned to penal servitude for life. 


or its Premier. He read passages from his own correspondence 
with our Ambassador at Paris, and described the context ; which 
certainly proved that Lord Palmerston’s Government had not 
patiently received imputations against this country, while it had 
with some spirit shown the impossibility of altering the tenor of 
our laws, or of giving up the free asylum to refugees of all coun- 
tries. Speaking quite generally, we may say that Lord Claren- 
don proved himself to have done those very things, privately, 
which would have precluded any question at all, much more one 
of resignation, if they had been done publicly. 

In giving this general testimonial to the spirit of Lord Claren- 
don’s correspondence, we must take exception to certain admis- 
sions which he was indiscreet enough to make. When Count 
Walewski complained that assassination was openly preached in 
this country, Lord Clarendon tells us that he could not answer, 
because the statement was “ true”; and in proof he alludes to 
“inflammatory speeches,” as he might have done to inflammatory 
pamphlets. Now it is characteristic of the two systems, French 
and English, that Count Walewski seems to have known of these 
things, when we in London knew nothing about them whatever. 
But it is not correct to accept a sweeping statement of the kind as 
true, when the instances are fractional and obscure, such as would 
have been scouted by the whole of society if they had been 
brought forth ‘‘ openly.” 

The whole tenor of Lord Clarendon’s explanation is to make 
Parliament and the country, and especially the Liberal party, 
feel for how small a thing Lord Palmerston’s Government has 
been expelled from office. It seems to be forgotten, that a mis- 
take upon which such very important events turn cannot in itself 
be small; or, on the other hand, if the mistake is so small as 
some pretend, how feeble must haye been the Government that 
is overset by such a trifle! The Palmerston Cabinct must have 
been, as Sir John Pakington tells his constituents it was, gra- 
dually sinking. It has even publicly been said that Ministers 
and their friends almost preferred to take a defeat upon this 
French question rather than upon another question which was 
hanging over them—Mr. Wise’s motion to stigmatize the ap- 
pointment of Lord Clanricarde by withholding his salary, upon 
which also they would have been beaten. That motion would 
have lapsed by the retirement of the Ministry, but it is said 
that Lord Clanricarde intends himself to challenge inquiry and 
discussion as soon as Parliament reassembles: so that the Pal- 
merston Government will not escape a Clanricarde debate, al- 
though it resigned itself to be guillotined by Count Walewski, 

The great state trial at Paris has passed by. ‘The criminals 
are sentenced to capital punishment of a gloomy kind—the 
death of parricides in black garments,—with the exception of 
one who professes to have occupied little more than a menial 
The 
trial has perhaps assisted in dispelling two prejudices: while the 
evidence tended to establish the fact that the criminals belonged 
not more to England than to Europe at large, the conduct of the 
trial was, even in English eyes, unusually fair and considerate 
for the accused, This trait has had a very obyious moral effect 
in our own country. Among other licences for the accused was 
the publication of a letter addressed by Orsini to the Emperor 
Napoleon, beseeching him to give his sanction for measures to 
free Italy from Austrian domination. The great Napoleon lets 
his brother despots see, that even from the scatiold voices may 
appeal to him as to a second Providence on earth, 

But the artful blending of magnanimity and repression docs 
The new 
penal bill is promulgated ; officers of regiments are allowed no 
leave ; unexplained arrests are happening in the provinces, with 
release equally unexplained. But Napoleon finds it practically 
impossible to be universal master: Changarnicr has declined the 
proffered leave to return. 
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The great Parisian novelty is not political, but economical. The 


Government has definitively abolishedithe butcher's-monepoly im 


Paris, and is foretelling the advantages: that will besderived from 
‘‘free trade in meat:” The monopoly was one of, tliese mistakes: 
in administration which coexist in France with tle most com- 
prehensive philosophy in political economy. It had the effect of 
not enriching him—the butcher, but making me—the consumer, 
hungry indeed. For the meat which sought that market was 
scanty, dear, and bad. The new measure is a step in the right 
direction. 





The Indian news, so far as Sir Colin Campbell is concerned, 
adds little to our previous information. Sir Colin with the main 
body was at Futteyghur; Brigadier Walpole had crossed the 
Ganges, but we have no account of his progress, if any, in Rohil- 
cund. In Central India there has been sensible advance. After 
six months’ isolation, the weak garrison and the women and 
children shut up in Saugor have been relieved by Sir Hugh Rose. 
He will move towards Bundelcund, and may come across Nana 
Sahib. In Rajpootana the rebels have been driven out of Avas. 
On the whole, there has been useful progress, though no striking 
effects. 


In England, as in France, some of the most conspicuous parts 
of the week’s news are derived from our criminal jurisprudence. 
A Select Committee of the House of Commons has been sitting 
as a criminal court in the first instance to investigate a charge 
against Mr. Isaac Butt, a Member of the House, of having 
taken money from the Ameer Ali Moorad Khan, as a fee for 
prosecuting the claim of that Scindian prince to a restoration of 
estates which he had held on forged titles and had forfeited. 
The facts are—that Mr, Isaae Butt was promised 10,000/., was 
paid 2000/. and a few hundreds, did advise the Ameer, did 
speak for him as an agent at the Board of Control and in the 
East India House, and did obtain returns in the House of Com- 
mons. Now Mr. Butt is one of the Irish bar as well as a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, he is counsel as well as senator; in one capa- 
city he has a right to take money for his services, in the other 
his doing so would be criminal. The Select Committee virtually 
declares the charges embodied in the petition against Mr. Butt to 
have been not made out. 

This virtual acquittal might possibly be applied in such aman- 
ner as to defeat the rule of Parliament that no Member shall 
corruptly take payment for his services; yet, so far as the case 
had gone, it would have been unjust to convict Mr. Butt, when 
there must be scores of Members who take money in some out- 


door capacity, although they are Members of Parliament and their | 


influence must be yaluable to their clients. Without condemning 
Butt individually, the case might be fairly used to show the im- 
portance of reéstablishing the rule more explicitly, that the posi- 
tion of paid advoeate and the positioa of Member of Parliament 
should be considered incompatible. 

Another trial—that of the Royal British Bank Directors, 
which oceupied the Court of Queen’s Benth thirteen days—is far 
too important to pass without notice, as amounting to a social, 
almost a political event. With some disposition to aequit one of 
the accused altogether, the trial has resulted in a verdict of 
guilty ; but the seven Directors who were thus convicted stand 
divided into three classes. Three, Cameron the Manager and 
his two most active coadjutors, were simply pronounced guilty, 
and were sentenced to a twelvemonth’s imprisonment; other 
three were more or less active, but in their cases there 
were various degrees of extenuating cireumstances, and they 
undergo a sliding scale of imprisonment from nine to 
three months ; and one the Foreman of the Jury and the 
Lord Chief Justice would haye acquitted altogether —no 
doubt, on the ground that although a party to the fraudulent 
balance-sheet, he acted throughout with no animus of fraud, but 
with the persevering desire to save the property of others ; and in 
his case the sentence is the nominal fine of one shilling. The 
sentences appear light, but morally they are severe ; for, with the 
doubtful exception of that particular case, they inflict an endur- 
ing brand upon the men who have undergone them. Besides, as 
the Chief Justice remarked, it is a first conviction of the kind, 
and the sufferers might to a certain extent be justified in com- 
plaining that they are thus criminally branded when so many who 
are no better than they eseape with some formal durance, or even 
get off with Bankruptcy Court courtesics. The example is caleu- 
lated to have a useful effect, and the more so, we imagine, from 
that lightness of sentence which will not prevent injured creditors 
from making a similar appeal again. It shows persons in the 
responsible management of joint-stock schemes, that the little 
devices and stratagems which have almost come to be ‘the usual 
thing” may subject men to stand at the bar of a criminal court, 
and eyen to reside in prison for a twelvemonth as convicts. 
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k, 1; Time, 3h20m 
; — 40h 45m 
Lorp Dersy’s Mantresto. 

The House of Lords met a little before five o’clock on Monday; and 
the new Lord Chancellor, although not yet a perfected Peer, took his seat 
on the woolsack, and received many personal congratulations. The 
Tlouse was thronged with strangers and Members of the Lower House; 
Lord Palmerston occupying a conspicuous position at the foot of the 
Throne. The late Ministers mustered in strength on the Opposition- 
benches; on which side Earl Grey and Lord Wensleydale were seated. 
The new Ministers and their supporters were also present in strength, 
The Duke of Cambridge sat on the cross-benches, and Lord Lyndhurst 
and Lord Campbell at the Clerk’s table. 

After some preliminary business, the Earl of Derny rose, and made 
his expected statement as head of the new Government. * 

“*T hope, my Lords, that in asking your permission on Friday evening t 

ost pone until this day the statement which constitutional usage requires 
ew those who fill the situation in which I have now the honour to stand, I 
shall not have been thought guilty of any disrespect to your Lordships. On 
the contrary, considering that during the whole of last week I was engaged 
day and night in making those personal arrangements which are nee y 
| on the formation of a new Government,—a task which I had not previously 
the slightest idea of being called on to undertake,—and that consequently I 
had not had a single moment for reflection on any matter not immediately 
connected with those personal arrangements ; and considering, too, the great 
importance of the subject, I thought it was more respectful to your Lord- 
| ships that, having only just acceded to office, and having only departed from 
| the presence of her Majest at half-past four o’clock, I should not come 
| down here at five o'clock to ay before your Lordships what must necessa- 
rily, under the circumstances, have been but a crude and imperfect state- 
ment, Believe me, my Lords—and I say it with all sincerity—I address 
your Lordships from this place on the present occasion with no feeling of 
triumph or exultation. Iam overwhelmed with the sense of my own in- 
competency to perform duly the arduous task which lies before me. I am 
overwhelmed with the sense of the magnitude of the difficulties which I 
must encounter, and of the questions with which I have to deal. But my 
satisfaction, my consolation, in feeling myself so unable to deal adequately 
with these great questions, is that indulgence will be extended by your Lord- 
ships and by the country to one who, having been called suddenly to office 
by the favour of his Sovereign, has certainly sought for it by no unworthy 
nicans and by no underhand intrigues. (Cheers.) 

** Before proceeding to enter upon public questions, I believe it will he 
nroper that [ should remind your Lordships of the course of events which 
| have placed me in my present position. Your Lordships will all remember, 
| that last Friday sennight a vote of the House of Commons taken in a full 
| House resulted in a majority of nineteen against the then Government, upon 

a motion which in point of fact involved a vote if not of censure at least of 
| disapproval of the course which had been pursued by the Government upon 
| @ matter of great importance. Into the substance of that motion I will not 
| at present enter, though it will be my duty so to do before sitting down ; but 
| I rejoice to think, my Lords, that although that majority was composed of 
| parties certainly not usually in the habit of acting together in concert, but 
| entertaining different opinions upon most subjects, I have not heard from 
any quarter upon the present occasion any of those taunts of combination 
and coalition which were so freely poured forth upon a similar occasion last 
year. For myself, I must confess that I never was taken move by surprise 
than by the vote of Friday week; and for those with whom I have the 
honour of acting I can only say that there was not the smallest step taken 
for the purpose even of securing attendance, or for inviting a single Member 
to remain in his place. The Government having been thus placed in a mi- 
nority of nineteen acted in accordance with constitutional usage in at ones 
tendering their resignations to her Majesty; and her Majesty, as I under 
stand, at once accepted those resignations. I believe that the noble Viscount 
lately at the head of the Government was with her Majesty at five o’clock on 
the Saturday, and in the course of that evening her Majesty did me the 
honour of summoning me to her presence. With her Majesty's gracious 
permission, I will venture to state what took place during that interview 
ier Majesty having been pleased to inform me that she had accepted the re- 
signation of her late servants, called upon me for my advice as to the cours 
which she ought to pursue, and asked me whether, looking to the cireum- 
stances of the case, 1 was willing to undertake the responsibility of forming 
an Administration. In reply to that gracious intimation, I took the liberty 
of requesting her Majesty not to press for an answer to her question on that 
day ; and I then proceeded to lay before her Majesty as fully and clearly as 
I could, without partiality and without any bias, what I conceived to be the 
state of political parties in the House of Commons,—an clement in the 
question which I thought her Majesty ought to have clearly presented to her, 
I entreated her Majesty to take till the following day to consider whether 
she would think it expedient to call me to her councils; and I stated, that if 
upon reflection she should still continue of that opinion, my sense of publi 
duty would render it imperative on me to attempt to execute the task which 
she was pleased to intrustto me. But at the same time, I felt bound to ade, 
that if upon full consideration her Majesty should be of opinion that any 
other person would be better qualified to form a sound and stable Govern- 
ment for the country, she should not for a single moment consider my po- 
sition, feelings, or interest, but take the course which upon reflection sh: 
should deem most advantageous for the country. On the following morning 
I had the honour of receiving a note from her Majesty, informing me that 
further retlection had fully confirmed her in wishing me to aecept oilice ; and 
I felt then that I had no course to pursue but humbly to submit myself to 
her Majesty’s pleasure. It may be said, that in taking that course I acted 
with precipitation and rashness: but I venture humbly te think that I was 
called on to act as I did by every sentiment of loyalty and public duty. 
(Cheers.) Waving taken upon myself the responsibility of forming an Ad- 
ministration, my next care was to endeavour so to form it as to secure the 
largest portion of Parliamentary support. 

“*My Lords, Ido not share in the opinion which was expressed some 
three years ago by a noble Earl not now in his place, that the state of par. 
ties in this country was such that any combination might reasonably be ex. 
pected, and that the leaders of all the great political parties might sit har_ 

* The peculiarity of Lord Derby’s new position has induced us to piace his in- 
augural speech on the file of the Spectator without any abridgment. 
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moniously in the same Cabinet. I do not go as far as that; but il is un- 
doubtedly true that, as compared with former periods of our history, the line 
of separation between parties in the state is much less sharply and distinctly 
drawn than it used to be. Parliament and public opinion, which Parlia- 
ment represents, are no longer divided by the broad lines of demarcation to 
which we were fermerly acc ~ustomed ; but the y are separated by vast num- 
bers of small gradations which it is scarcely possible strictly to define. 
Persons call themselves now-a-days by so many ditierent n mmes—Tories, 
Conservatives, Liberal-Con atives, Whigs, Likeradé, and Radieals—and 
such are the niceties of distinction between some of these names, that I be- 
lieve there are wo inconsiderable number of Members in the House of Com- 
mons, and perhaps in your Lordships’ House too, who would find it difficult 
to say W ith whi of all these they have the closest sympathy. The state 
of parties is very like the distinetions of the various grades of ranks + so- 
ciety at large. There is a broad interval between the highest and the low- 
est; but the gradation by which one melts into the other is so imperceptible 
that it is dificult with regard to social rank and to political parties in the 
state precisely to say where one commences ard another ends. But I did 
think, that, desiring to form a Government upon a basis which should be 
Conservative in the truest sense of the word, but at the same time not in- 
disposed to measures of progressive improvement, I might hope to obtain 
the assistance of those eminent persons who, not be longing to the Govern- 
ment which we have su 
the Conservative party that they might not be deemed guilty of any ineon- 
sistency in associating themselves with me in the difficult task ‘which I 

had undertaken. 
“ Thus thinking, I ap; 








lied to a right honourable gentleman and to two 
noble lords, members of your Lords ships’ House, who ‘T conceived might not 
be indisposed to render me their assistance in framing such a Government 
s I have described. ‘They did not, however, deem it consistent with 





their position to afford me such aid. I carmot, of course, find the smallest 
fault with their decision ; hut, although I must undoubtedly regret that I 


have been deprived of the benefit of their assistanee, I cannot regret that I 
made such an offer. Ilaving, therefore, been thrown entirely upon the re- 
sources of those with whom I was more immediately and intimately con- 
nected, I proceeded to select such gentlemen as I thought best qualitied to 
fill public offices with honour to the country and with credit to themselves. 
My Lords, in changes of this deseription—and more particularly when such 
changes take pla tring a session of Parliament, and still more at an early 
pe riod of the session— there are always inevitable evils to be encouritered. 
In the first place, at such an important period of the session public business 
is very inconveniently interrupted from the necessity of new elections in 
the case of many Members of the House of Commons who may have accepted 
office. In the next place, some considerable time must clapse before 
whoare appointed to high offices have the opportunity of making them- 
selves masters of the various details of the departments to which they are 
ealled, and of taking up the thre: id of the tangled skein which may have 
been left by thei ir ) More especially is this the case with re- 
spect to a most important depa wtment—that of Foreign Affairs, over which 
my noble fricnd opposite [L rd Clarend on} has presided so admirab ly. In 
some cases, 28 my noble friend well knows, negotiations and discussions 
have been p nding for a series of years, with the whole details of which the 
person who suecee ofiice must be familiar in order to take them up 
with advantage. he ease is the same with regard to other departments. 

**T understand that my noble friend opposite the late President of the 
Council [Earl Granville] said the other night that he thought it very desir- 
able that a period of three days should be allowed to her Majesty’s Govern- 
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pre lece 

















ment, in order that they might make themselves masters of ‘the business of 


“try 
tm 


nuts, and give the House an intimation of the policy 
If the noble Earl made use of those ex- 
that I certs tinly cannot pretend to such a speedy ac- 
such rapidity of exceution as may chara: terize my 
a very 


their respective depar 
which they intended to 
pressions, I must 
quisition of knowledge or 
noble friend ; and I must frankly say, that at this moment I possess 
imperfect account of what has taken place in the different departments, and 
of the state in w which they were found by the present Government. But, my 
Lords, knowing the vast drain which there must have been upon our mili- 
tary resources in cons¢ quence of the unfortunate war in India, and fearing 
what might have be n the result of that unusual demand upon the resources 
of this country, which undoubtedly never pretended to be a first-rate mili- 
ry power, [did feel great anxiety to ascertain what was the state of the 
nerical force of the Army and the condition of the War Department ; and 
I shor ld do n act of great Injustice to the noble Baron op pposite [Lord Pan- 
ture} and to illustrious Duke [the Duke of Cambridge] the Commander- 
“hic f, if I¢ did not say that it has not only afforded me the greatest satis- 
l est bees 2 rise and pleasure, to find, after all the 
respectable a numerical force is still in hand 
ite ti om. (Much cheering.) 1 recollect 
inl and in contrasting the nume- 
1 nay pr badly also add its etlicieney—in 
demands that hs ave been made upon our forces, 
T say, in the first place, that it ‘affords me an 
amount of milit: wy ardour and of readiness to 
mong the population of this country; aud I 
uge Which has taken place within the past six years 
iit upon the Governments which have held Office 
» long as the unfortunate war in India continues, 
a heavy drain upon the military resources of this 
my L although much remains to be done—ual- 
not yet drawing toa close—that we are beginning to 
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‘turn of eve nts, and that the operations of Sir Colin Camp- 

il, followi: Uy n those of the gallant officers who preceded him, have 
ilready struck terror sua the great body of the insurgents Much, un- 
questionably, yet pee to be done; and I do not entertain for a moment 
ty doubt th: it the continued exertions of the gallant tro: ops of her Ms aje sty, 
di d by the cordi: " support of the people of this country, will at no distant 


j wed put down the formidable insurrection which has lately raged, and 
h still rages, in some parts of India; and that her Majesty’ my Te Bema 
at will then } leisure, both here and in India, to apply themselves to 
> far that 


har 











more agrecable ti isk of the pacification and reorganization of 

Vast portion of her Majesty’s dominions, 

_ The accounts brag > h we have received within the last day or two from 

ie t of | Chi a lead us to expect that the unfortunate war in tha 
ry—if, indec “<j it is to be called a war—at all events, that the unfor- 








tunate epeestions in that country—will be brought to a speedy termi- 
tation, | Those operations, undoubtedly, are not unfortunate in their 
ban lusion, so far as we h ive arrived at a conclusion; but I cannot 
a. entertain the same opinion as I formerly expressed—namely, that 
I war was entered into unadvisedly and upon insufficient ground. 
,hever denied, and I do not now deny, that we had ample cause 

‘ nplaint against and of quarrel with the Chinese authorities; and, as 


have taken the course of employing military force to bring the Chinese 
hichermten, I cannot but cordially rejoice at the success whi h has 
an - > atte nded her Majesty’s arms. The best result of that success, how- 
r, ive will be, that it will give us the opportunity—sti anding z in 
n towards China—of concluding with the least possible delay 
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Buc, h a positi 


‘eeded, shared to such a degree the opinions of 





a safe and honourable peace, and will enable us to resume the benefits and 
advantages of that commercial intercourse for which alone it can be of the 
slightest advantage to us to maintain any communication whatever with 
such a country, The idea of territorial ; iggression, the idea of acquisition 
of power, the idea of dk jing more than obtaining adequate security for carry- 
ing on freely peaceful commerce, will, I trust, never enter the head of ang 
Minister who conducts the affairs of this e mpire., (Cheers.) 

**T now approach a most important porti m of the statement which I have 
to submit to your Lordships; but with one exception I may dea) with it in 
very general terms. I trust, my Lords, that idueting the foreign po~ 
licy of this country our aim will be to maint in te ndly relations with all 
| powers, great and small, with whi h we are brought inte contact. 
we shall maintain those relations without adopting cither a tone of h 
intimidation or a tone of servile submission towards any Government. 
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hope that. we shall carry on intercourse frankly and unreservedly with foreign 
powers; that we shall carefully abstain from any interference whatever 
with the purely domestic affairs of any of them; and that if, in any 
stance, a cause of difference should arise, we shall in public, as we should 
in private life, seck the first opportunity of wranging such differe: y 
means of frank and unreserved but amicable communications. My Lordz, 
if there should ~— remain, from that con mtli t in which several important 
powers were engaged some years since, any animosity between « I 
and that great « mpire with wish we wer uw, 1 trust such « 

may rapidly and entirely subside, and that our relations with th 

may speedily resume—if, indeed, they h 10ot already resu 

friends “+: and cordiality by which they were formerly marked. 1 
however, I shall not be regarded as unduly depreciating the valu 
alliance with any country if I here express my firm conviction, that i 

be one country With which, mor than anothe it is necessary for our mu- 





tual welfare and for the advantage of the world that we should maintain a 


























permanent good understanding, that country yur nearest and most pow- 
erful neighbour, he great empire of Fran (Loud : 
graphical positi f the two countries, the facility and constancy 
course between th i rp ypulations, their force respectiv ly at anc 
render their harmonious union almost a p! ad guar for 
of the world; while those circumstances also render quarrel or cool: 
tween the two powers a matter of danger which may involv. varmi 
sequences to the world at large. My Lor ls, for France this country ean have 
but one desire,—that, remaining upon fri ndly terms with he should have 
within herself all the means of contentment, of wealth, lof prosperity. 
There is no country in the world blessed with greater natural advantages, 
none more fortunate in position and in climate ; vl if there be on hing 
which is alone sufficient to make her and to keep h reat, powerfal, 
mighty, and happy, it is the absence within her own bosorn of politi l con- 
vulsions. With regard to foreign countries, the peculiar form of ¢ rn~ 
ment which best suits the people is, if not a matter of indifference to us, at 
all events, one into which we have no cause or right te juire. Pe ita 
limited monareliy, be it a republic, be it an empi vernment is beet 
for France which best suits th dis; sition, t] i and the affect 5 al 
the people; but, whatever be the government, it is of { port Lo 
France, and it is hardly of secondary impoi Europe, that that goe 
vernment should not be liabl © to perpetual chan ‘he hould enjoy a cen- 
dition of permanence and stability. My L , towards the maintenance of 
such permanence and stability L believe the life of that remarkable man whe, 
elected by the voice of the French people, now presides over the destinies of 


that country, is of great and paramount importance, I will not go so far as 

































to say that civil commotion —, disturbance would inevitably follow upon 
any fatal attempt upon the life of his Imperial Majesty, But this I do : 
that his absence from the helm of the s vould at this time seriously en- 
danger the newborn tranquillity which that country now enjoys, and which 
for the last six years it has enjoys dunder his government. Therefore, my 
Lords, it was with a feeling as if all mankind had escaped a great danger 
as if Europe was freed from an imminent p: = by a special interposition of 
Providence—that the news was received of the late ¢ of his Imperial 
Majesty from a fi val and murs a ‘rous design, 1 nee “} not recall to your Lord- 
ships the circumstances und which that dastardly attempt took pl 
Those@ircumstances must we ive made too strong an impression on 

| minds to require any such recital. Suflice it, my Lords, to say, that there was 
not one single a ttribu ite of aggravation by whigh a parallel atrocity could be 
attended that was not present in the details of this horrible crime. It was 
not only that by the basest means a highly important life was aimed at, but 
if you look at the time and the place in which the attempt was made—name- 
ly, when his Majesty was procecding to the operahouse, and 1 ud arrived at 
the door of the theatre in one of the most crowded streets of Paris, sur- 
rounded by loyal subjects waiting to receive their Eny ror wit h a cla- 
mations and enthusiasm—above all, when at his side was the Iny 
partner of his thron posed as a wife, as a woman, and an empress 
the dangers which threatened her august con rt,—you will see, my Le 
that no circumstance of aggravation was wanting to deepen the g 
those who, under such circ annals mees, committed the atrocious act of throw- 
ing under the earriage of his Imperial Majesty weapons of the most for- 
midable and deadly K nd er The hand of Providence was visible in 
watching over the destinies of France ; but much innocent blood was shed, 
much calamity was caused to the people of Paris, much alarm was exciteé 
throughout the entire country. ‘The effeet, my Lords, of such an attempt 
and its happy fail ive was that which might naturally have been expected 
upon the minds of an enthusiastic and sensitive peo) The peril which the 
Emperor and Empress had eseaped doubl ind trebled the enthusiastic 
feeling and the indignant loyalty which bes st f wrth ipon the instant. Fyrom 
every quarter were poured in addresses of congratulation and of th ink fulmest 
that lives so valuable to France and to Europe had been saved, Nor was it 








by France alone, but by the British residents in France, and by the inhabit- 
ants of various parts of this kingdom, that these feelings of thankfulness end 
congratulation were  testific 1. But, unfortunately, my Lords, it transpired 
that among the small band ef miscreants by whom this outrage was perpe- 
trated, were some at least, who, having been compelled to flee from their 








wr acertain period of time been enjoying and abusing the 
Supposing the circumstances had been reversed, 
among her cts with that frank con- 
knowing as she does that in the loy- 
people she has her best and seeurest guard, 
and surrounded by a loyal and devoted m iltitude, had been exposed te 
an attack upon her Royal person while procecding to the Operahouse 
in London,—what, ask your Lordships to cons sider, would have been 
the feelings of the people of this country, what would have been the indig- 
nation of the people of this metropolis? And if it had come to their know- 
ledge, as it und a ly would in such a case, that that dastardly attempt 
was not the work of any native-born subject of her Majesty, but the precon- 
certed design of a band of assassins who had abuse d the hospitality they re- 
ved in a neighbouring cor try, I put it to your Lordships whether you 
tl chink that their censures and their indignation would have been very cau- 
— is or very dis rimins uting? I cannot therefore wonder, however dée ply J 
mk eplore, that upon the news spreading through France that this atro- 
cious deed was the act of refugees coming straight from England, with the 
enthusiastic expressions of loyalty and congr: itulation at the saf ty of the 


own country, had { 
hospitality of England. 
sup _ sing that her Majesty, going 
fidence which chara te rizes “he r, 
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Emperor there should have been mingled, more especially from the —_— of 

France, some expressions which, secing how unworthy they were as applied 
to England, must naturally have wounded the feelings of the people of this 
country. Under the circumstances, my Lords, I think that such expressions 
ought not to have been too nicely scanned, even if his Imperial Majesty, 
with that frankness and candour which he has always displayed in his rela- 
tions with England, had not fairly avowed the regret he felt that such lan- 
guage, accompanying the manifestations of loyalty to himself, had been suf- 
fered to appear in the public papers, and thereby to create a just resentment 
in the people of this country. But, my Lords, I should be sorry indeed to 
think that those expressions, whatever they may have been, truly repre- 
sented the calm and deliberate feeling entertained towards England by the 
great and noble army of France. I will not believe it, my Lords, for true 
valour never indulges in bombast; and I should be surprised to find that 
those who were the authors of these intemperate addresses were in reality 
the most distinguished among those glorious soldiers of France who in many 
a hard-won battle on the fields of the Crimea fought and bled in honourable 
rivalry with their British allies, and have therefore learnt how to appreciate 
British bravery and British codperation. 

‘*Tt is now more than a hundred years since we have had in England any 
of those civil disturbances which compelled many of the citizens of this 
country to take refuge in foreign lands. We cannot therefore judge (but we 
ought to make allowance for French feeling) how annoying and irritating it 
must be, and would be to ourselves, if in a neighbouring town on the Con- 
tinent we were conscious that many disaffected persons were concentrated 
together, entertaining the most hostile sentiments towards the Government 
of this country, and bent upon overthrowing it by the most treasonable de- 
signs. My Lords, although the oppression must be most grievous and in- 
tolerable which can justify any man or set of men in exposing their own 
country to the horrors of civil war, yet when that dreadful state of affairs 
arrives—when the sword is drawn in civil strife in defence of opposing prin- 
ciples—whatever may be our own predilections or our own opinions, we 
cannot but regard with respect and sympathy those to whom fortune has 
been unfavourable, on whatever side they may have struggled. Whether 
they be those who, from an unwavering sentiment of loyalty, stood to the 
last by an unpopular and ill-fated sovereign, or those who, from a desire to 
rescue their country from tyranny, have risen in unsuccessful revolt, if they 
have fairly and in the open field maintained their principles by the sword, 
at the risk of their fortunes and their lives, public sympathy will always 
follow them in their misfortunes and in their exile. Contemporary history 
may not be as indulgent, but posterity will do justice to those who from 
whatever cause have suffered in defence of doctrines which they honestly be- 
lieved to be sound and true. If we look back to the period of our own civil war, 
when men here contended earnestly and vehemently for principles truly 
and deeply implanted in their minds, and sternly upheld them in the field of 
battle—if we revert to those distant times and view them by the light of 
history, we can even now sympathize with the gallant and devoted Cava- 
liers in the days of their affliction; we can sympathize with the stern Puri- 
tans, whose ardent love of liberty led them to prefer poverty and exile to 
the violation of their conscientious convictions. My Lords, there is no 
man, however warm an admirer he may be of that great deliverer William 
the Third, but looks with sympathy upon the faithful attachment to a fal- 
len monarch of many of the illoween of James the Second. And coming 
down to a later, and happily the last, period to which I ean refer in our 
own history for an illustration, even at this day, devoted as this country 
is to the house which now so auspiciously reigns over us, no man can look 
back without a feeling of eupeie and admiration upon the heroic and ro- 
mantic sacrifices made by the supporters of the unhappy Stuarts. But, my 
Lords, if we have this sympathy for men whose misfortunes have followed 
their open and manly defence of their principles by the sword, no such sym- 

athy is due, and none is extended either by contemporary history or by 
impartial posterity, to those who, in order to attain their political ends, re- 
sort to the base and vile means which characterize the designs of the assas- 
sin. If there is one degree of infamy beyond that which attends the man 
who wields the assassin’s knife, that infamy belongs to him who, lacking 
the only palliation of the assassin’s guilt, the bold sacrifice of his own life, 
skulks in safety at a distance, and, plotting and devising crimes and assas- 
sinations, sends forth his wretched tools to perpetrate and suffer for deeds 
which he has the heart to conceive but not the boldness to execute. And 
these men call themselves the friends of liberty! Why, my Lords, these 
men are the bitterest and most determined foes of liberty. They are those 
who cause every right-thinking mind to shrink from connexion with the 
purest and holiest cause, because they pollute it by the vile machinery they 
employ ; they are those who in their own country rivet the chains of slavery 
and oppression ; they are those who drive from their shores every upright 
and every honourable mind; they are those who compel the treachery of 
the assassin to be met by the machinations of the secret spy; they are 
those who by their dark designs make despotic sovereigns have recourse to 
measures more despotic still; and by their conduct they do the utmost to 
destroy that liberty of which they presume to call themselves the consti- 
tuted champions. (Cheers.) Are men, then, who so conduct themselves— 
are men who thus abuse the hospitality and asylum which England 





affords them—are these men, whom the law of England protects and shel- | 


ters, to commit crime among us with impunity? No, my Lords, they are 
not. There's nota crime of which these persons can be guilty, there’s not 
an approach to such a crime, for which the law of England does not provide. 
Not only assassination, not only conspiracy to assassinate, but even an in- 
citement to assassinate, whether by publication or by word of mouth, is an 
offence recognized by the law of England when the guilt of the accused 
person shall be proved. But it is ey said, ‘If these things are done 
— if these crimes are concocted in England and in London—how is it that 
the Government of England has not the power to prevent their repetition ?’ 
My auswer is perfectly simple: but let me say, that I can understand that 
persons believing that Government had the means of so dealing with such 
supposed offenders might consider that we exercised an unfriendly part in 
not using those powers, Still the answer is plain and obvious. Although 
the law provides remedies for all those shades and colours of crime, yet the 
law cannot be put in force until the crime is established. Intention, unac- 
companied by any overt act, so long as the intention remains in the mind of 
the party alone conceiving it, affords no ground for prosecution. Of the 
great number of those whom misfortune has driven to these shores, the vast 


proportion I firmly believe are honestly and honourably obtaining a living | 


in this eo and are performing the duty of peaceful citizens. Others 


there are, nodoubt, who are engaged in pursuits which are of a menacing | 


and dangerous description ; but these 
if even the law does not provide a sufficient remedy—the moment that you 
have sufficient evidence to satisfy a jury of their guilt. But with us sus- 
picion is not crime—suspicion does not warrant the punishment of crime, 
and ‘ notoriety’ is a word which is not recognized in our statute-book. It 
is, 1 think, owing to the total difference between the law in this country 
and in France in this respect that some misapprehension has been excited in 
France as to what the Government of England ought to do to meet cases of 
this description. Now, I do not hesitate to say that it is the duty of Govern- 
ment, so far as it is in its power, carefully to watch the proceedings of per- 
sons who may justly be suspected of illegal practices ; nor do I doubt that 


rsons are all amenable to the law— | 


the late Government—or any Government that was ever formed in this 
country—would do its utmost, subject to the laws of this country, to protect 
a friendly nation against machinations and attempts like this. But in every 
case the evidence of guilt must be such as would satisfy a jury. To that 
tribunal every case must necessarily be brought. Before that tribunal the 
Queen herself is bound to plead; to that tribunal she ay for the pro- 
tection of her person ; ed it is, in fact, so incorporated with your judicial 
system that I cannot fora moment believe that it would enter the mind of 
any foreign sovereign to suggest even the possibility of an alteration in that 
respect in the jurisprudence of the country. What, then, was the course 
taken by the late Government, so soon as intelligence was received of the 
attempt—and of the happy ‘ failure’ of the attempt—upon the life of the 
Emperor of the French? Her Majesty’s Government—I think very pro- 
perly—directed their immediate attention to the consideration of the ques- 
tion whether the existing law was adequate for the protection of foreign 
sovercigns, or whether some more adequate provision might not be called 
for. With this view, they introduced into Parliament a bill, of the merits 
of which I shall at present say nothing. The first reading of that bill was 
secured by a very considerable majority of the House of Commons : but, most 
unfortunately as I think, simultaneously with the introduction of that bili a 
despatch was read from Count Walewski, which was unanswered at thetime by 
her Majesty’s Government, and which was laid before the public without either 
answer or explanation. My Lords, I will not refer to any terms which are 
contained in that despatch. I have no doubt that it was the wish and sole 
intention of Count Walewski to draw attention to the state of our law, and 
to ask whether that law was sufficient for the exigencies of the case; and, 
beyond question, if those views had been founded on a correct view of the 
case, there would have been a serious imputation on the law of this country, 
I think, if her Majesty’s late Government had felt themselves bound to 
accept this despatch, that they would have acted more for the interest of the 
cause in which they were engaged, if—not entering into argument, contro- 
versy, or discussion—they had pointed out to the French Government the 
misapprehension into which they were apt to fall. It is idle to deny that 
the production of that despatch did produce a most unfavourable impression 
upon the discussion in this country. At the same time, don’t let me be mis- 
understood. It is most important to bear in mind, that the vote at which 
the House of Commons arrived had no reference whatever to the merits of 
the bill which was thrown out upon the second reading, and that they are 
just as free as before to pass the second reading if they please. It is im- 
possible to deny that the introduction of a political element interfered in a 
considerable degreee with a calm, impartial, and deliberate reflection upon 
the measure itself; but we must regard these questions in a judicial spirit, 
Now, what was the resolution that the House of Commons came to on the 
19th of February >? Was it a resolution hostile either to the principles or the 
provisions of the bill? Was it a resolution adverse to all change in the 
criminal law of the country? Was it a resolution which would give the 
slightest countenance to the atrocious act of conspiracy? No; the 
resolution was this—[Lord Derby quoted the mre The question, 
therefore, was not one as between Socinent and a foreign country. 
It was emphatically a question as between Parliament and the Ministers 
of the Crown. Upon that resolution being carried, her Majesty's 
late Government resigned office ; and the first duty which the present Go- 
vernment had to perform was to consider what course they should take 
with reference to the state of affairs which had been produced by that de- 
cision of the House of Commons, My Lords, her Majesty’s Government 
came to the resolution upon which they will feel it to be their duty to act, 
in full conformity with the vote of the House of Commons and on terms 
of friendly cunciilation, to point out to the French Minister the misinter- 
pretations and misconstructions which have been placed upon his despatch, 
and in the most amicable manner to request of him an explanation 
which may remove the painful impression now prevailing among the 
English people. (Cheers.) Lf I know anything of the friendly fe ling 
which his Imperial Majesty has at all times shown to this country—if 
I know anything of his earnest and cordial desire to maintain the Bri- 
tish alliance, which is as beneficial to the one nation as it is to the 
other—if I bear in mind how ready he has always been to listen to 
representations and counsels given in a friendly spirit and made in a 
friendly quarter—I am led to entertain the sanguine hope that 
the answer to the despatch which my noble friend the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs has undertaken to prepare and to transmit to 
France, will be such as to remove from the minds of the people of this 
country all irritation, and enable us calmly and deliberately to_ pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the important question of the amendment 
of the law. It is, of course, not Nesirable that I should enter into 
further details upon this subject at the present time. The course 
which her Majesty’s Government may deem it their duty to pursue 
must in a great measure depend upon the character of the reply whie’s 
they may receive to their friendly communication ; but I say withou 
hesitation, that in the mean time it is their bounden duty—and it is one 
which they they will not shrink from performing faithfully and vigorously 
—to put in force the existing powers of the law for the purpose of check- 
ing by the strong arm of the law these dangerous and alarming conspira- 
cies. (Cheers.) At the present moment—and I speak therefore under some 
difficulty, because I should be very unwilling in the slightest degree to pre- 
judice the cases which are now pending before the courts of justice—pro- 
ceedings are being taken against a person named Bernard as a party con- 
cerned in the conspiracy which led to the recent me oe F ination of 
the Emperor of the French. Another person, and I blush to say it, a British 
subject, is now a fugitive from justice under a similar charge. Against a 
third person, for the publication of a work containing instigations and in- 
citements to assassination, proceedings are ee before a British court of 
justice ; and no further back than forty-eight hours ago the attention of her 
Majesty’s Government was called to another publication of a similar cha- 
racter, but, as it appears to me, of a still more violent tendency ; and that 
publication also has been without a moment’s hesitation placed in the hands 
of the Law-ofticers of the Crown. Should their opinion be that it affords 
reasonable and legitimate grounds for prosecution, her Majesty's Govern- 
ment will not hesitate for a single moment in putting in force the existing 
powers of the law. For, my Lords, with all my desire to maintain inviolable 
now and for ever, under all circumstances, that right of asylum to refugees 
which it is the pride of this country to afford, without distinction of cause, 
of principle, or of opinion, I do say it is an intolerable grievance that per- 
sons who owe their life and their safety to the protection which we afford 
them should basely and ungratefully reward this country for the shelter 
and asylum it gives them by a course of conduct, by publications, by insti- 
gations to crime, which may have a most dangerous tendency towards em- 


| broiling England with one of its most faithful and also one of its firmest 


allies. (Cheers.) 

“ My Lords, if upon the present oceasion I were addressing your Lord- 
ships at the commencement of a new session, and after having with my col- 
leagues had leisure to consider during the recess the measures to be sub- 
mitted for the consideration and approval of Parliament, I should of course 
feel it to be my duty to lay shortly before you what the measures were to 
which your attention was to be called. But your Lordships must be aware, that 
from the shortness of the time which has vlapsed since we accepted office, it has 
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been impossible for us to prepare 
laid before Parliament. ‘The attention of the other House must no doubt be 
occupied for a considerable time with making those financial arrangements 
which are requisite at this period of the year for the purpose of carrying on 
the business of the country. There is, however, one measure to which I 
think it my duty even at this carly stage to advert, because it is a measure 
which upon full and anxious consideration her Majesty’s Government have 
determined to introduce to the notice of Parliament. My Lords, it cer- 
tainly was my ar ay and it was the opinion of most of those with whom 
I have the satisfaction of acting, that while the state of India was such as it 
is at present—while a revolt, or rather an insurrection, was raging in a 
considerable portion of our dominions in the East—it was not expedient to 
divert the attention cither of the Government or of the East India Company 
from the consideration of the matters which were immediately pressing to a 
discussion of any change in the constitution of the executive administration 
at home. But, my Lords, the House of Commons, by a very large majority 
—a majority, I be ieve, of i47 Members in a full House—affirmed the pro- 
position that it was desirable to consider the question immediately, mainly 
with the object of transferring to the Crown the authority hitherto exer- 
cised by the East India Company. I think that vote materiaily altered the 
position of affairs. It placed the Company in such a situation that they 
could not, after it passed, command the same amount of public confidence 
and of public support as they were entitled to receive previous to the de- 
cision of the House of Commons. Therefore, my Lords, after the best and 
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maturest consideration which we can give to the subject, it is the intention | 


of her eed © Government to introduce a measure, which is now being 
prepared by my noble friend the President of the Board of Control, which 


we trust will effect most of the objects contemplated by the bill of the late | 


Government, and which we hope will at the same time be free from some of 


the objections attaching to that project. Of course, it would not be expe- 
dient for me to enter into further details upon the present occasion; the 
measure, indeed, is not yet framed; but I think it my duty to say, even at 
this early period, that in the course of the present session it is our intention 


to deal with the question of the government of India, and we lope also to | 


pass a just and satisfactory measure. 

“ My Lords, it would be idle for me to enter into any general description 
of the opinions or the views which I hold upon public affairs. 
stract declarations of policy are in point of faet of little or no use. They 
are mere words which may be construed into any sense, or, as soinetimes 
happens, into no sense, I can only say, my Lords, that the policy of the 
Government to which I belong will be that which I hope might naturally be 
expected from the composition of the Administration,—namely, that while 
we firmly and strenuously maintain the great institutions of the country, 
we shail not hesitate to propose and suppert measures of undoubted im- 
provement and progress, and to introduce, whenever necessary, safe and 
well-considered amendments, My Lords, there ean be no greater mistake 
than to suppose that a Conservative Ministry necessarily means a stationary 








Such ab- | 


Ministry. We live in an age of constant progress—moral, social, and poli- 
tical. We live in a time when art and science are making rapid strides, | 


when knowledge is daily more and more widely diffused. Our constitution 
itself is the result of a series of perpetual changes. Like the venerable old 


country-houses of England, it has been formed from time to time by sueces- | 


sive occupants, with no great regard to architectural uniformity or regu- 
larity of outline, but adding a window here, throwing out a gable there, and 
making some fresh accommodation in another place, as might appear to 
suit, not the beauty of the external structure, but, what is of more import- 
ance, the convenience and comfort of the inhabitants. My Lords, in poli- 
ties, as in everything else, the same course must be pursued—constant pro- 
gress, improving upon the old system, adapting our institutions to the al- 
tered purposes which they are intended to serve, and by judicious changes 
meeting the increased demands of society. This leads me, my Lords, to the 
last question upon which I shall have to trouble your Lordships—one of 
great importance and of great difficulty, but one which it is the duty of her 
Majesty’s Government to consider. I mean the question which commonly 
goes by the name of Parliamentary Reform, or, in more fitting terms, 
which meaus the consideration and arrangement of the system of re- 
presentation in the House of Commons. My Lords, I am old enough 


to remember, and to have been in the Cabinet, not when the last Reform | 


Bill was framed, but when it was under discussion; and when I look back to 
the violence of feeling, to the bitterness of political excitement and of party- 
spirit, and to the passion which accompanied the passing of that great and 
important measure, my wonder is, not that there should be in it defects and 
blemishes which the experience of twenty-five years has aptly brought to 
light, but that under such cireumstances there should have been devised and 
earried through Parliament a measure which for so long a period has to a 
certain and no inconsiderable extent effected its purposes and satisfied the 
people of this country. My Lords, believing that, with all its anomalies and 
all its imperfections, that act has given to the country a representative sys- 
tem the result of which isa House of Commons which fairly and fully re- 
presents the feeling of the numbers as well as of the intelligence and the 
property of this country, I should myself have been well satistied if it had 

en the pleasure of Parliament that no legislation upon a subject so exciting 
should be called for or demanded from the Government. I cannot, however, 
exclude from my consideration the fact that for three or four years not only 
has a demand been made, but a promise has been given by successive Go- 
vernments, of the introduction of a Reform Bill. This promise has been 
given occasionally even in the name of the Sovereign and in the speech from 
the Throne, My Lords, I must venture to say that I think it is a practice 
not deserving of imitation to appear in the speech from the Throne per- 
sonally to pledge the Sovereign to measures which have not been well and 
fully considered by her advisers, and which they are not at once prepared to 
lay before Parlianient. In my opinion, it is highly inconvenient that from ses- 
sion to session a question of this importance and of this interest should be per- 
petually kept dangling before the Legislature, and that session after session it 
should behung up tilla futureday ; and, my Lords, having regard to the incon- 
Veniences arising from this state of things, and to the promises which suc- 
cessive Governments have made, I have felt it my duty in conjunction with 
my colleagues to look into this important question. 1 will not pledge either 
myself or them to introduce either now or at any time a bill upon this sub- 
Ject; I prefer to go beyond rather than to fall short of any pledges or pro- 
mises which I may give in this House : but this I may say, that as soon as 
the pressure of Parliamentary business enables us deliberately and carefully 
to consider the question, we will direct our attention to the defects which 
exist in the laws regulating the representation of the people in Parliament, 
and to the amendments which may be made in those laws ; and that we will 
give that attention with the sincere and earnest desire to trifle no longer 
with this great question, but with the hope that we may be able in the next 
session of Parliament to lay before the Legislature and the country a mea- 
Sure upon that subject which may for a time settle a matter of such deep 
IMportance, aud which, if we cannot hope to please pacer Nor Saar > 
would indeed be a most extravagant expectation,—may at least be accepted 
48 a fair and reasonable measure by moderate, impartial, and well-educated 
men, ponte | I am aware that in making this early announcement I am 
pes S$ somewhat premature; but I thought it was desirable that your 

rdships and the country should at once know that, while we are not pre- 
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anything like a programme of business to be | pared in this session of Parliament to introduce or to assist in passing any 


measure dealing with so cxtensive a question, we are prepared at the very 
carlicst moment practicable to give our diligent and anxious attention to 
the subject, with the carnest hope that that consideration may lead to a suc- 
cessful issue. $ 

**T have now addressed your Lordships at greater length than I could 
have desired the observations which I have found it necessary to make upon 
my assumption of the important office which I have now the honour to fill. 
My Lords, I can only conclude, as I began, by assuring you that I de ply 
fecl my own incompetency for the discharge of the duties of that office; but 
this I can truly say, that I bring to their performance an carnest and con- 
scientious desire faithfully and diligently to discharge them as in the sight 
of God and in the presence of the people. Small as I know my own powers 
to be, and great as are the difficulties I shall have to encounter, there is One 
who guides the destinies of all, and who from the efforts of weak and in- 
adequate performers can produce great and signal effects. Trusting to His 
guidance and to His blessing, I will venture to take upon me the charge 
which has been intrusted to me by my Sovereign ; and I fervently hope and 
trust, that, be my administration long or short, when I retire I may retire 
without a stain upon my public character and with the consciousness that I 
have not left England in a worse position than that in which I found her.” 
( Pi t lounge d« hee ; ing.) 

Karl Granvitty, leaving Lord Clarendon to deal with the French 
question, took the opportunity to pass in review and glorify the achieve- 
ments of the Palmerston Administration,—in the Crimean, Persian, and 
Chinese wars, the Indian mutiny, the commercial panic, and the law 
reforms of the late Government. He made some hits at political oppo- 
nents; reminding Lord Derby of his excuse for declining office in 1855, 
when he held that it would be a mockery and disgrace to form a Minis- 
try with only 280 supporters in the House of Commons—a greater num- 
ber than the present strength of his party ; and expressing his surprise 
at the condemnation of the Conspiracy Bill and * the plan of Keform ” 
to be found in Sir Fitzroy Kelly's clectioncering address. Lord Gran- 
ville gledly caught at the opportunity of referring to our military pre- 
parations, 

** One of our great difficulties in this respect has been, that while it was 
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obviously inconvenient and inexpedient for us to produce to Parliament and 


the public details of military preparations which were in hand, our general 
assertions on this head were very often considered as mere mystified official 
statements which could not be tested or checked. We must therefore feel 
grateful to the noble Earl for his declaration ; and I am proud to be able 
now to state, in the presence of those who can contradict me if 1 am wrong, 
that, while our naval preparations are in all respects in a very satisfactory 
state, and are in some respects in a position which they have never occupied 
before, our artillery, notwithstanding the drain made upon it, is equal and 
our eflective strength of trained soldiers in this country is actually greater 
than at the outbreak of the Indian mutiny. (Cheers.) I think it will be 
satisfactory to the public to know this, and 1 am glad to have this opportu- 
nity of first publicly stating the fact.” 

The Earl of CLarenpon said he discharged the duty imposed upon 
him by Lord Granville with very great reluctance. Much misconcep- 
tion, misrepresentation, and error prevails on the subject. It is supposed 
that the language of France has been insolent, and that an attempt has 
been made to bully us into changing our law. That is not so, When 
the late Government heard of the attempt on the life of the Emperor, the 
very first thought was to ascertain whether the existing law was sufli- 
cient, or whether it could be amended without violating the right of 
asylum. ‘The question had been referred to the Law-ofticers before 
Count de Persigny read to Lord Clarendon Count Walewski's despatch. 
** We felt it a point of national honour to pursue that course.” It was 
due to the public opinion of France and of Europe, After the Govern- 
ment had come to this determination, M. de Persigny placed in Lord 
Clarendon’s hands the despatch of Count Walewski, saying that the ut- 
most care had been taken to avoid not only insult, but any expression 
that might wound the feelings of the English people. 

*L told M. de Persigny, what I often said before to him and to Count 
Walewski, and upon more than one occasion had the honour of stating to 
the Emperor of France—namely, that no consideration on earth would in- 
duce Parliament to pass a measure for the extradition of foreign political re- 
fugees—that our asylum could not be iniiinged, and that we adhered to 
certain principles on that subject which were so old and so sacred that they 
could not be touched. (Cheers.) At the same time, I said that we required 
no impulse from without to set in motion the existing law against conspiracy, 
provided we had evidence to go upon, and that it had been from want of such 
evidence that hitherto the law had not been carried into effect. 1 also said 
that it had been a question whether the existing law was sufticiently compre- 
hensive or stringent, and that the whole subject had been referred to the 
Law-oflicers of the Crown, under whose consideration it then was. 1 moreover 
tuld M. de Persigny, that 1 had myself the day before written to the Attor- 
ney-General, inviting his attention to a certain point, and requesting an 
early opinion from the Law-officcrs of the Crown, Nothing could be more 
temperate, moderate, or straightforward than the conduct of M. de Persigny 
in this matter. Iam sure that those of your Lordships who have the advan- 
tage of knowing that distinguished man must be aware that nothing could 
be more opposed to his inclination than to make use of insulting or irritating 
language. I told him that any attempt to insult England would be 
resented from one end of the country to the other. M, de Persigny 
said, * We ask for nothing at all. We indicate nothing. The 
French Government has entire confidence in the good will of Eng- 
land towards France. ‘The similarity of the interests of the two coun- 
tries renders it desirable that any course which may be considered prac- 
ticable should be adopted in order to prevent a renewal of these attempts.’ 
Now, my Lords, with respect to the despatch of Count Walewski, upon 
which so much has been said, my noble friend does not appear to be entirely 
right. I am sure that I am as ready as any man living to maintain the 
honour and dignity of the country. I have read that despatch, and have 
been totally unable to find in it any insult to England, and I am certain 
that no insult was intended. In public as in private affairs it is always wise 
to observe the animus of those who address you, and never to take offence 
when there has been no intention to offend. . . . . I really have been lost 
in amazement on finding that some persons have so misrepresented or mis- 
understood that despatch as to say that Count Walewski therein charges the 
yeople of England with preaching and practising assassination. Why, my 
a, the whole tenour of that despatch is precisely to the contrary.” 
Neither in letter nor spirit does it contain anything that can be fairly re- 
garded as insult or menace towards England. Here Lord Clarendon 
quoted passages to justify his own interpretation.] With regard to the 
course pursued by the Government, Lord Clarendon admitted that he 
suggested it; that he desired to avoid angry controversy; that he could 
not answer the despatch because its statements were ‘strictly true.” 
It has been said, if that was so, why were the laws not enforced against 
the conspirators? The reason is, that there was a want of sufficient 
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evidence. The Government had received reports of inflammatory ate 
—one not long ago advocating the murder of the Emperor of the French. 
But they could not lay hold of the author, because the French expressions 
used could not be sworn to. He could not, therefore, honestly say that as- 
sassination had not been preached in this country. He could not say, 
without disrespect to Parliament, that measures inflicting greater punish- 
ment would be resorted to, He therefore suggested to the Government the 
eourse which has been taken, as the best course that could be pursued. 
But though no answer was forwarded to Count Walewski’s despatch, Lord 
Cowley was fully informed of the views and opinions of the Government ; 
and Lord Cowley made an able use of those communications. ‘1 thought 
it would not be regular to lay upon the table the private letters which I ad- 
dressed to Lord Cowley; but I think it is right your Lordships should have 
some idea of the nature of those letters, in order that you may be able to 
form a more accurate opinion of the despatch written by Lord Cowley. I 
accordingly referred to them this morning, and will take the liberty to read 
one or two extracts. 

**On the 21st of January I wrote to Lord Cowley thus—‘ The more I think 
ef the whole matter, the more allowance I make for the feelings of the 
French, who believe themselves to be in imminent danger, and that Eng- 


land, if she chose, might put them in safety. We know that that is not the | 


ease, and that we cannot prevent conspiracies ; but this cannot be understood 
by men who are profoundly ignorant of our laws and customs, and who rea- 


son respecting England by analogy with other states, where police regue | 


lations and measures of public safety are always passively submitted to. Such 
men think only of their own perils and of the unfriendly obstinacy of Eng- 
land, in doing nothing for their protection. I have, therefore, been perfectly 
frank with M. de Persigny, and have spoken to him in the sense of what 
I have written above, Ile brought me today a despatch from Walewski, 
which had been seen and approved by the Emperor, It was, I think, very 
moderate in tone; much more so, I think, than ours, mutatis mutandis, 





The principal witnesses examined on Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday, were 
Mr. Vernon Smith, Sir George Clerk, Mr. David Coffey, and Mr. Butt him- 
self. Mr. Vernon Smith described his relations with Mr. Butt. They had 
interviews together ; a ‘“‘ private’’ correspondence passed between them, Mr. 
Butt pressed the claims of Ali Moorad to the restitution of some of the lands 
taken from him when he was convicted of forgery, and suggested how un- 
advisable it would be to have any discussion on the subject in the House of 


| Commons. Mr. Vernon Smith was of opinion that the punishment intlicted 


on Ali Moorad was excessive, and that something should be done to mitj- 
gate that punishment. The Board of Directors prepared a despatch de- 
clining to take any steps to alter the decision in Ali Moorad’s case, Mr. 
Vernon Smith altered that despatch ; but his alteration he considered was a 
‘mitigation, not a reversal of their decision.”” He had never heard that 
Members of Parliament of the legal profession who called on him received 
fecs. He had heard they received “ presents,” but there was no instance of 
that kind within his knowledge. In a memorandum sent to the Board of 
Control it was stated that Mr. Coffey had appropriated 2000/. and 300/. In 
answer to Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Vernon Smith said that Mr. Butt did not ex- 
plain to him that he had received the money himself. Sir George Clerk 
said that Mr. Butt stated generally to him that Mr, Coffey had been misap- 
propriating funds belonging to the Ameer. 

Mr. Butt’s own evidence is of great length ; comprising a detailed account 
of his introduction to the Ameer, his interviews with the Ameer, Mr. Vernon 
Smith, Mr. Mangles, Sir James Hogg, Mr. Coffey, Sir Hamilton Seymour; 





of the steps he had taken in the matter, and the pecuniary arrang: ments he 
had made with the Ameer. He denied that he had refused to undertake the 


' Ameer’s business unless he were assisted ; that Mr. Coffey ever offered him 


would have been. It is impossible for any one to behave more loyalement | 


and like a gentleman than M. de Persigny docs upon this painful matter ; 


for while he is in a state of extreme agitation, and fully shares the feelings | 


of his countrymen respecting the attentat, he makes as much allowance for | 


our difliculties us you or 1 could do,’ 
*On the 23d of January I thus wrote—‘ The refugee question has been 


discussed in every possible form, and I may with truth say that there has | 


been an earnest desive to do something which will both clear this country 
from unjust imputations, and, at the same time, give some satisfaction to 
public opinion in France, but the difficulties, when one comes to the prac- 


tical point of what that something shall be, are beyond imagination great, | 


and everybody agrees that to ask tor authority to send away every or any 
foreigner whom a foreign Government may suspect, or say they suspect, 
without even adducing any proof of guilty purpose, is utterly out of the 
question, We might just as well ask Parliament to annex England to 
France.’ 

** On the 2d of February I wrote—‘ A bill is to be introduced when Par- 
lament meets which will make conspiracy to murder felony; and you may 


rely upon it, that if the bill passes it will be amply suflicient forthe pur- | 


pose, and immeasurably better than if we possessed a power to send away 
people on suspicion: for what is to constitute suspicion or to make a man 
suspected }—a denunciation from the French police ? 





perhaps the personal vengeance of spies, and that the only result would be 
ill-feeling between the two Governments, Parliament, however, would 
never grant such a permission, because, setting aside all other reasons, it 
would be invert the fundamental principles of jurisprudence in this 
eountry, where a man is always considered innocent until he is proved to be 
guilty, and we should have to propose that he be considered guilty until he 
could prove himeclf to be innocent.’ 

* And on the 4th of February IL added—‘* What I foresaw has occurred, 
and the excitement, or rather, 1 should say, the indignation, caused by the 
publication in the Monifenr of the regimental addresses, is universal 
throughout the country. People here care nothing about abuse; we are 
much too free ourselves with our pens and our tongues to think of resenting 
hard words; but that which no mun here can or will stand is a threat, and 
there is no risk or danger to which Englishmen would not expose themselves 
rather than submit to menace.’ ”’ 

After vindicating Lord Cowley, and taking great credit for the Govern- 
ment, Lord Clarendon commented on the current misrepresentation of the 
Conspiracy Bill. [tis nota French nor an alien bill. ** Even up to the 
last moment this error scems to have continued, because in the address of 
the Attorney-General we find it set forth that the bill is a violation of the 
principle of independent action which has hitherto been held sacred; and 
my noble friend opposite said the bill was damaged by no answer being sent 
to this despatch, whereas there was a majority of 200 for that bill after 
Count Walewski’s despatch had been received, and when it had beeome no- 
torious that no answer had been sent. Error and misconception have fol- 
lowed this bill, and everything connected with it, down to the last moment. 
There was one delusion which [ rejoiced to hear dispelled by the Lord Chief 
Justice the other night, when he described the bill as an important amend- 
ment of the criminal law; he said he approved it, and trusted your Lord- 
ships would pass it when it should come before you. It has been said that 
the bill was brought forward for a particular purpose ; but it has never been 
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} If so, it is clear that | 
we should be perpetually asked to send away people on mere rumour, or | 


disguised that our object in bringing it in so early as we did was to check | 


these conspiracies against the Emperor's life. W hen the true character of 
this bill comes to be better understood, when it is seen to be a simple con- 
version of a horrible crime from a misdemeanour into a felony, I am greatly 
mistaken if the warmhearted and generous people of this country will find 
any humiliation in passing a measure which will effect so proper a change 
im the law without the sacrifice of any one principle of our constitution.” 

Lord St, Leonanns explained that he did not join the new Govern- 
ment, solely on the account of the state of his health. 

The House adjourned until the 15th March, 


Loxp Campsen. AND Sir Ricnarp Betruri1i.—In the Tlouse of Peers 
on Monday, Lord Camrnrit vindicated his right to give in that House an 


opinion upon an abstract legal question. Ie agreed that it is undesirable | 


and irregular to notice, as a general rule, what takes place in the other 
ifouse. Ie had thought himself bound to contradict the statement of the 


law imputed to Sir Richard Bethell, because he thought that, if not cor- | 


reeted, it might lead to mischievous consequences. But he now said he be- 
lieved that Sir Richard Bethell did not make the statement imputed to him. 

New Wnuits.—At the short sitting of the Ilouse of Commons on Monday, 
new writs were ordered, on the motion of Sir Wim11am Jourrre, for the 
Northern Division of Northumberland, in the room of Lord Lovaine, who 


has accepted the office of one of the Lords of the Admiralty; for the city of | 


Chichester, in the room of Lord Henry Lennox, who has accepted the office 
ef one of the Lords of the Treasury ; for the borough of Enniskillen, in the 
room of Mr, Whiteside, who has accepted the office of Attorney-General for 
Ireland. i 





Breach or Privitecr.—The examination of witnesses before the Se- 
lect Committee in the case of Mr, Butt was brought to a close on Tuesday. 


, to 


5000/. provided he obtained a restitution of the Ameer’s lands; and that 
there never was any engagement as to pecuniary payment for Mr. Butt’s 
services, either in Parliament, at the Board of Control, or in the India 
House. He gave an account of the money transaction. ‘* It was suggested 
that the Ameer should return to India ; and when it appeared probable that 
the matter would come before the Indian Government, Mr. Coffey suggested 
that I should go out to India also. I at the time said that it would be im- 
possible. Subsequently I entertained the opinion that I might go out, and 
I made inquiries as to what it would cost to insure my life for 20,0007, An 
offer was afterwards made to me by the Ameer of asum of 10,0007. if I would 
go to India. I replied, that it would not be worth my while to go for such a 
sum, nor did I think that it would be worth his while topayittome. .... 
Upon subsequent consideration I determined to entertain the offer; and I 

Ya several of my friends in Ireland and in the House of Commons that 
such an offer had been made to me... . . I afterwards conferred with 
Mr. Edward Coffey upon the subject, and told him that he must procure 
the arrangement of all money matters, for I did not wish to speak to the 
Ameer upon the subject. I stated that I should require 3000/. to be paid 
before leaving, and the remaining 7000/. to be secured upon bills.” 
Afterwards Mr. Butt asked for 500/. ** to test the sincerity of the Ameer.” 
IIe obtained 3007. Mr. Butt gave a minute account of the reasons that 
led him to Trieste, and of what he did there ; and how he expedited the 
Ameer on his way to India. He persisted in stating that the 10,000/. 
was promised to him truly and entirely for going out to India; that if 
he had not agreed to go to India so much of it as had been paid would 
not have been given to him, and that if he did not now go to India he 
should feel himself bound to return the 2300/. 

Mr. Butt told a curious story in the course of his evidence. A ‘ mys- 
terious visitor’? had warned him that a conspiracy was forming to charge 
him with a breach of privileges. That person said he did not wish to 
be known, and Mr. Butt did not identify him. 

Under cross-examination, Mr. Butt said that had the Court of Directors 
given a favourable answer to the Amecer’s memorial, he was to have re- 
ceived positively nothing. In reply to a question from Sir James Gra- 
ham, Mr. Butt said, I am not on my oath; I wish I were ; but I most 
solemnly declare, so help me God, that no offer of a pecuniary payment 
ae made to me until the proposal was made that 1 should proceed to 
ndia,”’ 

Sir James Graham—*t You saw Sir James Hogg towards the close of 
the session of 1857.” Mr. Butt—“* I did.” Sir James Graham—‘ Now, 
Sir James Hogg has in several parts of his evidence before the Committee 
expressly stated that you gave him to understand that if no concession 
were made you would make a motion in the House before the end of the 
session.”” Mr. Butt—‘ I never said that.” Sir James Graham—* Sir 
James Ilogg gave positive answers on that point. LRecollect yourself. 
Can you state positively that you did not tell Sir James Hogg that you 
would make a motion towards the end of the session if no concession 
were made.” Mr. Butt—“ I must say that Sir James Hogg has—I don’t 
say misrepresented—but entirely misunderstood me. I never said to Sir 
James Hogg that I intended to bring the case before the House of Com- 
mons. What I stated was, that I had been in communication with the 
President of the Board of Control and with Mr. Mangles, and had im- 
pressed upon them the mischief of having such a question discussed be- 
fore Parliament ; and, unless Sir James Hogg is a greater fool than I take 
him to be, he must have known it was impossible to have the question 
discussed in that session of Parliament.” 

On Wednesday the Committee deliberated on their report. It has not 
been made public by the Committee, as Sir James Graham said that 
would not be respectful to Parliament: nevertheless, it has found its way 
into print by other means, It is comprised in four resolutions. 

“1, That Isaac Butt, Esq., Q.C., a Member of this House did not, as stated in the 
petition of Edward Lees Coffey, in or about the month of July or August 1856, 
corruptly enter into an agreement with his Highness Ameer Ali Moorad Khan, or 
his agents, to the effect that the said Isaac Butt should for a sum of money, advo- 
cate and prosecute, in the House of Commons, with her Majesty’s Government, and 
the Honourable East India Company, the claims of his Highness for the recovery ot 











| his territory, of which he had been deprived by annexation by the Honourable East 


India Company ; nor‘ in pursuance of such corrupt agreement have divers sums of 
money been actually paid by the said Ameer Ali Moorad Khan to the said Isaa 
Jutt.’? 2. That Isaxe Butt, Esq., in or about the month of July 1857 did enter into 
an agreement with his Highness the Ameer Ali Moorad Khan, to go to India to 


| assist him in prosecuting his claim with the local Government of Bombay, in cone 


sideration of the sum of 10,000/., of which the said Isaac Butt received 2000/., 
(1,9997. net,) and the remainder was to be paid in bills proposed to be drawn or 
accepted by the Ameer. 3. That Isaac Butt, Esq., did, in the period which elapsed 
from the month of June 1856 to the month of September 1857, advise and assist his 
Highness Ali Moorad Khan, in prosecuting his claim on the Government of India, 
and with that view had frequent personal interviews in the year 1857, after the 
meeting of the present Parliament, with the President of the Board of Control, and 
also some communications with the Chairman of the Board of Directors of the East 
India Company, and with one other member of the Board, 4. That on the Lith day 
of August 1857, Isaac Butt, Esq., received from his Highness Ali Moorad Khan a 
check for another sum of 300/., but it has not been shown to your Committee that 
such payment to Isaac Butt, Esq., had any reference to proceedings in Parliament.” 





Che Court. 
Tur Queen, the Prince Consort, and the younger children, quitted Buc k- 
ingham Palace on Monday morning, and arrived at Osborne early in the 
afternoon. The Prince of Wales followed his parents at a later hour. 
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Before leaving London, her Majesty gave audience on Sunday to the 
Earl of Derby. 

Prince Alfred crossed over from Alverbank to see the Queen on Wed- 
nesday, and returned on Thursday. 


At a meeting of the Court of Aldermen on Tuesday, Alderman Cope- 
land moved that a precept should be issued for the election of an Alder- 
man for the ward of Cheap, in the room of Richard Hartley Kennedy, no 
longer an Alderman. A contest arose as to the regularity of the motion. 
It was contended that the ward ought first to be declared vacant after a 
copy of Mr. Kennedy’s conviction had been placed before the Court. On 
the other hand, it was urged that the Recorder had in his hand a letter of 
resignation from Mr. Kennedy, and that the Court should receive it. To 
this it was replicd, that a resignation after ecnviction could not be re- 
ceived. The Lord Mayor read the letter from Mr. Kennedy. It con- 
tained a simple request to be permitted to resign. Alderman Sidney 
moved and Alderman Rose seconded a motion, that the letter should be 
accepted. The Recorder was asked to state whether the resignation 
could be legally accepted. 

The Recorder said—** The question put to me is, whether you can legally 
aecept this resignation. I certainly am of opinion that you can. It is per- 
fectly true, that in the early part of the clause it is provided that any per- 
son convicted of any crime shall be disqualified from holding the office, and 
shall from that time cease to hold the ofiice ; but then there is a proviso, that 
unless the office has been adjudged to be vacant by the Court of Aldermen, 
any act of his shall be valid notwithstanding the previous part of the sec- 
tion. It therefore appears to me that the office not having been adjudged 
to be vacant, his act of resignation was a legal act, and you can properly 
proceed upon that act.”’ 

The motion was carried nem, con., and a precept was ordered to be 
issued. 

During the discussion much sympathy was expressed for that “ poor 
unfortunate gentleman”? Mr. Kennedy. 

At a meeting of the Court of Common Council on Thursday, it was 
resolved that 2 bust of the late Major-General Havelock should be set 
up in the Guildhall, in commemoration of his skill and bravery in re- 
lieving Lucknow. The Council also voted that the freedom of the City 
should be presented to Sir John Lawrence, for his exertions in the Pun- 
jaub, and his prompt preparations that led to the capture of Delhi. 











The Constitutional party in Italy are endeavouring to form a league. 
Delegates from the Italian cities met at Turin, but the attempt on the 
French Emperor's life made them adjourn to London. This week they 
have held a conference in Newman Street. There was only one refugee 
present ; all the others were delegates from Italy. Signor Borromeo oc- 
cupied the chair. Their object is to commence a movement on the plan 
of moral agitation, having for its end to induce the various sovereigns of 
the states of Italy to adopt their principles of constitutional government, 
and give their adhesion to an amalgamation of a central power. The 
first act of the Conference was to stamp the Orsini attempt with de- 
testation ; and to denounce the mad and insensate men who are ever the 
first tostand between Italy and her regeneration, On the second day 
the meeting resolved to publish an exposition of its views and wishes, in 
order to correct the false impressions with respect to the objects of the 
Italian National party, that prevail everywhere, but especially in Eng- 
land. 

Wednesday was occupied in the delivery of moderate speeches by 
Signor Borromeo, Signor Curioni, Signor Litta, and Signor Correnti. 
The business done was to empower Signor Litta, Signor Brambilla, and 
Signor Da Costa, to draw up an address setting forth the claims of Italy 
to have her wants carefully considered by the Powers of Europe, with a 
view of obtaining their support in furtherance of the principles of the 
League. 

The address was not ready for the Conference on Thursday. The sit- 
ting was occupied in reading letters of adhesion, making speeches, and 
passing resolutions pledging the members to labour unceasingly by moral 
means for the promotion of constitutional liberty in Italy. 


A meeting held in Exeter Hall, on Wednesday, resolved to present a 
testimonial to Mr. John Lilwall, for his exertions to promote early 
closing and half-holidays. About 3007. was collected in the room. 





The British Bank trial closed on Saturday, after occupying thirteen days’ 
During the last five the prosecution had been conducted by Mr. Atherton 
in consequence of Sir Frederick Thesiger’s elevation to the woolsack. 

The evidence and addresses of counsel had been concluded on Friday, and 
on Saturday Lord Chief Justice Campbell summed-up. He began by ex- 
pressing satisfaction at having a Jury [of merchants] who were well quali- 
tied to do substantial justice. Ife would not embarrass them by going 
through the whole evidence at length, but would state a few plain points, 
and explain what questions they had to consider. The Attorney-General 
had very properly initiated this prosecution by an ex-oflicio information. 
“This information charges, in the first count, that the defendants con- 
Spired together to represent to the shareholders that the Royal British Bank 
and its affairs had been during the half-year ended the 3lst December 1555, 
and then were, in a sound and prosperous condition, producing profits di- 





visible among the shareholders, they well knowing the contrary; with | 


mtent to deceive and defraud the shareholders, customers, and creditors 
of the bank. ‘This is the conspiracy charged. Then there are several 
overt acts alleged; the principa! of which are the report of the Directors 
to the sharcholders of the state of the bank on the 3lst December 1855— 
the issuing of new shares, the balance-sheet, which professes to give a 


was proposed to show that there was a conspiracy in this case was—first, to 
show that the bank was in a state of insolvency at the end of the year 1855 
and beginning of 1856; secondly, that this was known to the defendants ; 
and, thirdly, that, knowing this they entered into the design to represent 
that the bank was then ina flourishing condition, for the purpose of decei- 
ving those who were shareholders, or the public who might wish to become 
shareholders. It is for you to say whether, on the part of the prosecution, 
they have established those three points.”’ 

Had there been a conspiracy? The great question was, what was the 
real state of the bank on the 3lst December 1855? If the balance-sheet 
issued in February 1856 was true, the case was at an end. But the prose- 
cution had undertaken to show that it was false. The Lord Chief Justice 
referred to the various heavy debts dye to the bank or advances made by it 
—the Welsh mines, Islington Cattle-market, Mullins’s debt, Brown's, 
Oliver's, M‘Gregor's, Gwynne’s, Cochran’s, Cameron’s. The real value of 
the mines was a subject of doubt; but there was no doubt that a large sum 
had been lost. The value of Brown’s securities was also disputed—Brown 
did not appear to have deceived the bank as to the value of his securities. 
Great losses had been incurred by these debts. ‘And yet all these sums 
were taken into account, and credit is taken for them in the balance-sheet 
to 3lst December 1855. In addition to this, it appears from the books of 
the bank that there was a sum of 42,000/. owing upon past-due bills, upon 


which they had ceased to calculate interest, yet that sum of 42,000/, is in- 
cluded in the balance-shect in the ‘assets’ of the bank. You, gentlemen, 


will form your own opinion, but it seems to me that in this balance-sheet 
debts are included which were known to be bad to the extent of at least 
100,0007. If so I should think this balance-sheet is a false account. It 
seems to me, that in this balance-sheet credit was taken for sums for which 
credit ought not to have been taken, and that this had a certain tendency to 
impose upon the sharcholders.”” The Lord Chief Justice gave the accused 
the benefit of the evidence of Mr. Barnard, the principal cashier, who proved 
that latterly the business of the bank had greatly extended and improved, 
Cameron was not a Director ; but as the balance-sheet was made up under 
his orders he was liable with the Directors. He pointed out how in the 
balanee-sheet the bad debts had been treated as “ assets.’”” The Directors 
had also improperly trafficked in shares. If the defendants knew that the 
bank was insolvent, they were guilty; if any of them did not know it, the 


Jury should acquit them. Lord Campbell then referred to the case of each 
of the defendants. Aud first, with respect to Cochran, he had gone abroad, 
and therefore the Jury might dismiss him from their consideration, With 


regard to Stapleton, he thought no blame could attach to the prosecution 
for including him with the other defendants, because it was most proper 
that the conduct of the whole of them should be examined; nor could he 
impute any blame to the prosecution for taking the opinion of the Jury — 
Mr. Stapleton’s case ,—‘* although,”’ said his Lordship, ** | must confess that 
I rather expected after the evidence had been closed that there might have 
been an intimation that so far as Mr. Stapleton was concerned no sufficient 
case to be presented to the Jury had been established.” But it was not for 
him to interpose, and as there was evidence to go to the Jury, they must 
decide whether Stapleton was guilty or not. He then reminded the Jury 
that Stapleton did not join the bank till the 31st July 1855, and that he took 





no active part in it till his return from Seot! on the 16th October. 
Stapleton did not join the bank with a view to protit, but because being a 
barrister and not meeting with great suecess, for **the race is not always 


to be employed. He 
t establish- 
when he entered 
He held twenty 
benefit he derived 
ie who moved for 
and though 


to the swift nor the battle to the strong,”’ he wished 


7 
thie 


was recommended to the bank as a flourishing and respec 


r that 


ment; and it was admitted by Sir Frederick ‘Thesig 
it he was in utter ignorance of the state of its 
shares, which he had not tried to dispose of, a1 
from the bank was the dividend upon his shares. 
the appointment of a committee on the convertil 
he had thus become acquainted with Brown's debt, it was not to be inferred 
that he really knew the bank to be insolvent. The Jury would form their 
own opinion, but Lord Campbell saw nothing « n to the Ist February 
1856 to show that Stapleton was aware of the insolvency of the bank, It 
appeared also that so late as August 1856, only a few days before the bank 
stopped payment, he wrote a letter to his friend Mr. Alexander Matheson, 
in which he stated that, although there was a run upon the bank, he be- 
lieved that if some gentlemen of known wealth would join them the publie 
confidence would be restored: and he asked Mr. Matheson whethe r, if he 
should be satisfied that the bank was solvent, he would join the board. 
Lord Campbell read over the evidence given by Mr. Paddison and the 
other witnesses, who stated that they had never seen anything in the con- 
duct of Stapleton that was inconsistent with the highest honour and in- 
tegrity ; and he added that ifthe Jury took th ime view of Stapleton’s 
cease that he did, Stapleton would leave the court without a stain upon his 
character ; and if he should at any time return to his profession of a barris- 
ter, Lord Campbell should be glad to see him practising in any court over 
which he presided. 

The next name was Macleod; and although there was 





urities ; 





more evidence 


against him, there was no positive proof, ‘ not a speculator, nor had 
he obtained advances from the bank. He purchased a large number of 
shares and invested in them the sum of 5000/., and instead of speculating 


with them, he made them the subject of his marriage-settlement. He cere 
tainly was a Director from 1853 down to the stoppage; and if he had gone 
through the same laborious investigation of the books which had oveupied 
the Court so many d ys, he might have a quire d knowledge of the insol- 
vency of the bank. Lord Campbell thought : case Was made 
against Owen, who had been much longer a Director; but he had invested 
all his savings in the bank, and had not derived any benefit fromit. In 
minutely examining the evidence as it affected Kem , he particularly re- 
ferred to the letter addressed by him to Cameron on the 15th May 1856, as 
showing that even at that time he must have had a strong suspicion as to the 
insolvency of the bank. Could the Jury doubt that when Kennedy wrote the 
letter he must have entertained the belicf that if the true state of affairs 
were known it would lead to the stoppage of the bank? And yet, after 
writing that letter in May 1855, he concurred in the report and balance- 
sheet presented to the shareholders on the Ist of February 1856. Lord 


ous 


| Campbell also referred to the speech made by Mr. Kennedy at the meeting ; 


true account of the condition of the bank at that time, showing they | 
| Directors, in case at any time the losses should exceed one-fourth of the 


could give 


a dividend of 6 per cent out of the supposed profits—buying 
the bank 


< shares with the bank’s money for the purpose of keeping up 
the deceit, &e. It has already been stated that by the law of England 
the crime of conspiracy may be completed without any overt acts com- 
mitted; but it has been properly stated by the learned counsel who has 
latterly so very ably conducted ‘the prosecution, that the overt acts are 
properly to be looked to, because from them the Jury may draw an in- 
frence as to the object of the conspiracy. With regard to conspiracy, it is 
hot essential that evidence should be given of any formal consultation, in 
which the parties are supposed to have deliberately resolved to do an illegal 
act, or todo a legal act by illegal means; but if, as reasonable men, you 
see there was a common design, and they were acting in concert to do what 
18 wrong, that is evidence from which a jury may suppose that a con- 
piracy was actually formed. Now, gentlemen, the manner in which it 


in the Court of Directors in 


and to the discussion which had taken place ; 
arter, which required the 


1855, on the subject of the 71st clause of the ch 
paid-up capital and surplus-fund, to convene a mecting of proprietors to dis- 
solve the company. On the other hand, there was the fact that he had de- 
rived no personal benetit from the bank, and had introduced his family to 
become shareholders and customers. With respect to the case of Esdaile, 
the Governor of the bank, he observed that Esdaile had derived no benefit 
from the bank, and had not obtained any money from it; but he was con- 
cerned to state that out of his own mouth he had a knowledge of the true 
state of its affairs. He read a large portion of the deposition made by Ks- 
daile in a proceeding instituted in Chancery under the Winding-up Act, in 
which that defendant had stated in the most explicit manner his knowledge 
of the various debts of the bank, and which left no doubt that he must have 
known that it was in an insolvent state. With regard to Brown, the Jury 
should dismiss from their minds all prejudice, and consider him as an inno- 
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cent man until his guilt was proved. He had borrowed largely from the 


the bank as long as possible ; but he was afraid that destruction would come 
down upon it and him if strong measures were not taken. Lord Campbell 
noticed the statement made by Brown in the Court of Directors in the year 


| 


1855, when he said that, one-fourth of the paid-up capital and reserve-fund | 


being lost, it was their duty to convene a meeting under the 71st clause of 


the charter to dissolve the company, and that if they went on any longer | , = 
| infame!’ 


they would do so on their own personal responsibility. Lord Campbell then 
came to the case of Cameron. Cameron, he said, had borne a high charac- 
ter, but it appeared he was a sanguine man and hoped that the bank would 
become a valuable establishment; it would be for the Jury to say whether, 
being disappointed in that hope, he had not resorted to unworthy means, 
and become a party in a scheme for deceiving the shareholders. ‘The bank 
commenced with a small capital, less than 50,000/., and it soon got into dif- 
ficulties: the Jury would say whether it was not contrived that there should 
be a series of balance-sheets to deceive the public, to conceal the loss which 
had been sustained, to make it appear a flourishing concern, and to draw in 
purchasers of new shares, 

At the close of Lord Campbell’s charge, the Jury retired for an hour and a 
half. When they returned into court, the Foreman suid that they all agreed 
to find three of the defendants guilty, but he himself dissented from the 
verdict of guilty against the others, Lord Campbell said their verdict must 
be unanimous. The Jury again retired, and in two hours they returned. 
The Foreman then said that they found all the defendants guilty; but 
strongly recommended four of them—Stapleton, Kennedy, Owen, and Mac- 
leod—to the mercy of the Court. 

Lord Campbell—** Mr. Atherton, do you pray judgment? Iam prepared 
to deliver judgment.” 

Mr. Atherton—* As your Lordship is prepared, I pray judgment. 

Lord Campbell—** Perhaps it will be better if 1 take till Monday 
morning.’ 

Mr. Sergeant Shee said the defendants could then submit affidavits, 

Mr. Kennedy said he wished to move for a new trial. 

Upon that Lord Campbell said he would pronounce judgment at once ; 
and the defendants were all called to take their places on the floor of the 
court. 

Lord Campbell said—‘‘T shall first pass sentence upon you, Humphrey 
Brown, Edward Esdaile, and Hugh Innes Cameron. After a long and, I 
hope, impartial trial, you have been convicted by a jury of your country, 
upon the clearest evidence, of an infamous crime. You were charged with 
conspiring to deceive and defraud the shareholders of the bank to which you 
belonged, by false representations; and it is clear that you did so. 1 ae- 
quit you of having originated this bank with the fraudulent intent to cheat 
the public ; but it is now demonstrated that for years you have carried on a 


system of deliberate fraud and fabricated documents, for the purpose of de- | 


ceiving the public; for your own direct or indirect benefit. It would be 
a disgrace to the law of any country if this were not a crime to be punished, 
Itis not a mere breach of contract with the shareholders or customers of the 
bank ; but it is a criminal conspiracy to do what inevitably leads to great 
public mischief, in the ruin of families, and reducing the widow and or- 
phan from affluence to destitution, I regret to say, that in mitigation of 
your offence it was said that it was a common practice. Unfortunately, a 
laxity has been introduced into certain commercial dealings, not from any 
defect in the law, but from the law not being put in force ; and practices 
have been adopted, without bringing a consciousness of shame, and I fear 
without much foes of character among those with whom they associate. It 
was time a stop should be put to such a system ; and this information was 
properly filed by her Majesty’s Attorney-General, and the Jury have pro- 
perly found you guilty. 1 hope it will now be known that such practices 
are illegal, and will not only give rise to punishment, but that no length of 
investigation, no intricacies of accounts, and no devices, will be able to 
shield such practices. On account of this being the first prosecution of this 
nature, I pronounce a milder sentence than I otherwise should; but the 
mildest sentence that [ can pronounce upon you, Humphrey Brown, Edward 
Esdaile, and Hugh Innes Cameron, 1s that you be imprisoned in’ the 
Queen’s Prison for one year. Richard Hartley Kennedy, the Jury have 
recommended you to merey, and I think there are grounds which 


justified them ‘in coming to that conclusion; but still there is strong | 


evidence against you. The paper for which the Jury sent shows that, 
though you were a seupetelie member of society, and filled credita- 
bly the office of Sheriff, you lent yourself to this deception. You did 
not derive any personal advantage from it, but it is clear to my mind 
that when you joined in that last report you were fully aware that the 
bank was insolvent, and you knew it to be false. The lightest sentence 

can give you is nine months’ imprisonment in the Queen's Prison. 
William Damel Owen, the Jury have found that you also had a guilty 


been arrested and contined in prison at Brussels for nearly a month, Ber- 


bank, and, having given securities, he had a strong interest in mp up | nard had kept up a running commentary upon the evidence given, and at its 
| conclusion he rose from his seat, and striking the dock with great violene: 
. 


exclaimed—** Oh, infume, infame! This to occur in a country like Bel- 
gium! An innocent person dragged from his home and imprisoned because 
he befriended me! He is honest. I swear it! He has been sacrificed by 
his friendship for me—deprived of his liberty most infamously and unjustly, 
Are there not victims enough? Three in France and one here, Gh, 


Mr. Sleigh again applied for permission to put in bail. Mr. Jardine said 
he would not consider the question then, as he was going to remand the 
accused for only two days. Bernard begged again to address the Court. He 


| ealled upon England to demand of her ally that Orsini should be delivered 


up and examined at thiseourt. ‘* Let him come here—here in this land of 
liberty, and say the words that alone can free me from this charge.” The pri- 


; soner complained that he was not allowed to see the Z¥mes in prison. Mr, 





knowledge of the insolvency of the bank when you concurred in that report | 


and balance-sheet : and I cannot say they were wrong, for you had long been 
a Director, and had ample means of information, and several papers read 


shows that. Therefore, though I think you are less guilty, you must be | 


imprisoned for six months, Henry Dunning Macleod, the Jury, who are 
the proper judges of the fact, have found you also guilty. ‘The sentence 
upon you is that you be imprisoned for three months. John Stapleton, the 
Jury have found you guilty; but I cannot conscientiously order you to do 
more than pay a fine of one shilling to her Majesty, and be discharged.” 

Mr. Kennedy applied that execution of the sentences might be deferred 
till Monday, in order that arrangements might be made. 

Lord Campbell—‘* I will not delay execution of the sentence for a single 
moment.” 

The defendants were then removed in custody. 

Mr. Atherton applied that the other informations might be made re- 
manets. Lord Campbell—* Certainly.” Mr. Kennedy—* And be tried 
after next term ?”’ Lord Campbell—* I will make no order.” 


At Bow Street on Tuesday, the investigation of the charge against Ber- 
nard was resumed. Mr. Bodkin stated that the trial in France had still de- 
tained some of his witnesses. ‘The evidenceof the day was interesting. The 
witnesses were Joseph di Giorgi, keeper of a café at Brussels, and Cassimir 
Zeguerus his servant, a waiter, and a former proprietor of the café. The two 
former have been in prison at Brussels, charged as accomplices in the crime 
of Orsini; they were brought to Ostend in custody, and now reside at Mor- 
ley’s Hotel, apparently free in their movements. heir evidence, if reliable, 
shows that they were unconscious instruments in the plot. Di Giorgi had 
_—_ a café in London ; he knew Bernard; Di Giorgi took a café at Brussels, 
and left London at the beginning of December last. Bernard asked him to 
take to Brussels for him some portions of an invention connected with gas- 
burning—the iron cups forming the parts of the grenades. Di Giorgi took 
them. A few days later Bernard arrived in Brussels, and arranged that Di 
Giorgi’s man should take a horse by railway to Paris, and carry with him 
the balls; an English ‘ gentleman” accompanying him—Orsini. Ze- 
guerus described how the bag containing the balls was examined by the offi- 
cers at the French frontier, and was allowed to pass. Zeguerus delivered 
the balls and other articles to Orsini at the hotel where he stopped. 

During the cross-examination of Di Giorgi, which showed how he had 





Sleigh said he had tried in vain to get the last request of the prisoner 
granted by the Visiting Justices. Mr. Jardine said, of course he could not 
interfere. Mr. Sleigh—** With respect to the other matter referred to by my 
client, relative to the removal of Orsini to England to give evidence in thix 
case, 1 of course saw the utter impossibility of any concession of that kind 
being made ; and therefore I did not urge it, as I had been requested to do, 
in his behalf. At the same time, if it is certain that the presence of Orsini 
could make the innocence of Bernard manifest, it would be a gracious act on 
the part of the French Government to allow him to be brought over.” Mr, 
Bodkin—** Let M. Bernard be assured that he will be tried by English law 
and with English justice.” The ease was then remanded to Thursday. 

On Thursday, more witnesses from Brussels and Paris were called to 
prove the connexion of the prisoner with the Paris conspirators. Mr. Sleigh 
objected that much of this evidence did not affect Bernard ; but Mr. Bodkin 
intimated that connecting links would be supplied hereafter. Mr. Parker, 
shopman to Messrs. Herrings, wholesale druggists in Aldersgate Street, 
proved that Bernard had purchased large quantities of alcohol, nitric acid, 
and mereury—the ingredients for making fulminating mercury ; of course, 
separately, these articles might be used for * fifty other purposes.” Mr, 
Bodkin stated that he hoped to complete his case on Thursday next ; and 
Bernard was again sonenied to prison, Mr. Jardine refusing baal. 

Edward Truelove, the bookseller who published the  Tyrannicide” 
pamphlet, has been committed for trial. Bail permitted. 


The murder of Heloise Thaubin in Arundel Court, Taymarket, was 
quickly followed by the arrest of her murderer. The facts ot the case have 
come out before the Coroner and the Marlborough Street Magistrate. Ma- 
dame Heloise was a married woman: she had legally separated from her 
husband in Paris, and had come to London to carn her living. Failing to 
do so as a laundress, she had recourse to the streets. Several other women 
of her class lived in the house in Arundel Court. On the evening of the 
23d February, Heloise and Virginie were walking in the Haymarket, and 
secing an Italian, solicited him to go home with one of them, At that 
time he declined; alleging an appointment with a woman who was passing 
—Madame Levi, the landlady of the house in Arundel Court. The women 
and the man separated. Later in the evening, the Italian kept his ap- 
pointment with Madame Levi; but his offers were not high enough, anda 
servant was sent to fetch Heloise from Waterloo T'lace. About midnight 
Virginie came home. She lived with one Theophile Mouton, ‘* commission- 
agent’”’ ; and they insisted on having Heloise down to supper. She came, 
staid an hour, and returned to her room. Virginie then went up and 
asked her friend for a French novel; it was handed through the door by the 
Italian. About seven o'clock the next morning, a woman saw the Italian 
leave the house. Heloise was missed by her friends: they thought she had 
gone out. In the evening, Mouton and his Virginie went up, and Mouton 
forced open the door, They found Heloise dead: the body was lying on its 
fuce; there were evidences of a struggle, and marks of strangulation. A 
watch, jewellery, three shillings, and some clothes belonging to Heloise, 
were missing. The police were sent for ; the Italian was described ; and 
they set out after him at once. He was first traced to a private hotel in 
Finsbury; and finally hunted down on board a ship in the Thames bound 
for Monte Video. On their prisoner they found the stolen watch and other 
wroperty, and in the ship the woman’s clothes. He proved to be Giovanni 
Pani, a native of Duomo d’Ossola. He has been committed for trial ona 
charge of murder, 

Victor Durand and Fara Martini, Italians, were charged before Alderman 
Hlumphery with stealing boots. After evidence in support of the charge 
had been given, Scott, a City Detective-otticer, said Martini had been in 
custody with two other foreigners, and was convicted of a similar boot rob- 
bery at Gravesend on the day that the Prince and Princess of Prussia were 
there. A dagger in a sheath was found upon Martini then, and on the pre- 
sent occasion alarge clasp-knife, with a dagger-shaped blade, was found 
upon him, A passport was found upon Durand ; but Martini said he eame 
through France, and on applying at Boulogne for « passport he reevived only 
a letter to the authorities with permission to come to England. Alderman 
Humphery said the French were very particular in requiring recommend- 
ations as to character before granting = to persons going to France, 
and he certainly thought they ought to be more particular with persons 
leaving that country. Mr. Molinari, the interpreter, said that it was usually 
the case that the authorities were not so striet with persons leaving Franec. 
Alderman Humphery said, so it seemed in this case; for the prisoners were 
oe the class of persons who, with such weapons about them, were most 
ikely to become assassins; and yet the authorities appeared to have relaxed 
their passport-regulations to facilitate the departure of such characters— 
glad, no doubt, to get rid of them. The French authoritics send these 
Italians over here in shoals, and then aceuse the English of harbouring as- 
sassins. The prisoners were committed to prison for three months, with 


hard labour. 


The church of St. Paul at Herne Hill, Dulwich, was destroyed by fire 
early on Sunday morning. Fires had been lighted as usual on Saturdiy to 
warm the church; it was discovered that the flues had got overheated and 
the soot in them was on fire; the people in charge took measures to clear 
the flues, and thinking they had removed all danger, left the church for the 
night. Some hours later, the building was discovered to be in flames im 
several places; engines were obtained, but water was not casily got, and 
the body of the church was consumed : the steeple and vestry were saved. 


Provincial. 

The Ministers seeking reélection nearly all sent forth their addr sss 
at the end of last week, but Lord my | did not publish his till Tues- 
day. There are few peculiaritics in these documents, but they are 
noticeable. Sir Fitzroy Kelly is the most communicative. He thus 
writes to the clectors of East Suffolk— : 

“While all were prompt to admit the importance of an alliance witl 
French and with the Sovereign who now rules that great coun 
common with the chiefs of the Conservative party in the House of 
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supported the amendment to the bill, on the ground that the 
of the bill —_ no oo remedy to = — aay = 

. d that the bill itself was an evasion of the principle of in- 
— ‘action, — has hitherto been held sacred alike by the Parlia- 

» ple. 
eS upon Parliamentary Reform are well known to you all. 
Whenever the time shall have arrived for the consideration of this all- 
important question, I shall be found ready to support and assist in any 
measure for the extersion of the elective franchise, to every man in Britain 
qualified by property or by education to exercise it with independence and 
intelligence. A redistribution of the boroughs and towns possessed and 
unpossessed of the franchise, so that all above the rank of villages may be 
represented in the Legislature, is, in my opinion, called for upon every 

wrinciple of justice and expediency: for why should Yarmouth return two 
Members to Parliament while Lowestoft is without any representative at 
all? I think also that the proportion between the numbers of the popula- 
tion and its representatives should be much more p= ond proximate 
throughout the counties and towns of England, Scotland, and Ireland.” 

Lord John Manners is less specific than Sir Fitzroy Kelly. He tells 
his constituents that there are great difficulties in the way of a Conser- 
vative Ministry. But he believes they will be overcome, if “ that great 
but at times inert mass of worth, intelligence, numbers, and wealth, to 
whom the maintenance and improvement of our free yet ordered insti- 
tutions in church and state are dear,” will support the Administration. 

Lord Stanley tells the electors of King’s Lynn that his opinions on 
“the most important questions of the day" are known to them, and 
that those opinions “ are unchanged.” 

In the address of Mr. Inglis to the electors of Stamford, there is a 
paragraph which reads oddly in the address of a Minister occupying the 
post of Lord Advocate— 

“It appears to me to be the duty of every public-spirited and generous 
man to give the new Administration a hearty support until their measures 
ave brought before Parliament, and then fairly and dispassionately to judge 
them by their measures,” 

There is nothing noteworthy in the addresses of the other Ministers, 
except that Mr. Sotheron Estcourt, like Mr. Inglis, also asks for *‘ fair 
play.” 

The first clections took place on Wednesday. At Droitwich, Sir John 
Pakington was nominated by Mr. Ricketts, seconded by Mr. Bearcroft, 
and elected without opposition Tis speech to his constituents occupied 
an hour and a half, and swept over a good deal of ground, including the 
China vote of 1857, the Indian mutiny, and the French question. In 
treating of future questions, Sir John took his cue from Vel Derby. 
With regard to France, he said the Government must make it patent to 
Europe that we will neither surrender the right of asylum nor sanction 
the concoction of foul crimes in England; next, the Government must 
maintain the French alliaice so long as it can be maintained with honour. 
On the subject of church-1ates he said, the wisest course would be ‘ to 
effect a compromise on Liberal principles towards the Dissenters.” In 
regard to the India Bill, he vindicated his consistency; he had voted 
against Lord Palmerston’s bill, on the ground that it was not the proper 
time to legislate ; but an overwhelming majority having declared it was 
a fitting time, the Government ‘are prepared in obedience to that major- 
ity, in obedience to the force of circumstances, to legislate for the future go- 
vernment of India’’—to pass a bill which shall proclaim the authority of 
the Queen in India, “‘ without in any way swelling wdu/y the intluence 
of the Ministry.” On the question of Parliamentary Reform, he made a 
nice distinction— 

“The word reform has a conventional and a party sense. It has a sense 
in which those who use it are thinking of great democratic innovations in 
our constitution, Taken in that acceptation, the party with whom I have 
the honour to act in public life never have proclaimed themselves ardent re- 
formers. But the word reform has another, a better, and a more legitimate 
signitication—the signification in which it is taken to mean careful revision 
and cautious improvement of all our institutions, whether representative or 
otherwise. In that large and better sense I think I am justified in saying 
the present Administration are ardent reformers.” 

On education he was explicit—** My convictions on the educational ques- 
tion are deep, abiding, and sincere ; and when I cannot retain a place in the 
councils of the Ministry without sacrificing those convictions in their main 
and essential features, I shall cease to occupy that position.” 

As regards his own department, the Admiralty, he said—‘‘ Never was 
there a moment when that efficiency was more necessary than now. A con- 
siderable portion of our naval strength is now required in China; a further 
strain upon its resources is also caused by the state of affairs in India ; and 


Commons, 
prov 1s10ns 





| from the Whigs,—an opinion not shared by any other speaker. 


for time, and distinctly said he would vote against any attempt to 
consider in a fragmentary and partial way a question which, to be dealt 
with effectually, should be dealt with as a whole. 

In his treatment of the French question, Lord Stanley made a state- 
ment as to what will be done, which, it will be seen, is somewhat dif- 
ferent from the statement made by Lord Derby— 

** Weare in no sense pledged to the bill brought forward by Lord Pal- 
merston, and with that bill we have nothing todo. Whether any change 
in the law of England be required, is a matter in dispute among lawyers, 
Lord Campbell, one of the greatest living authorities, says that no change 
is required, and that the powers of the common law are sufficient. I hope, 
and shall be glad to believe, that he is right : but that is a question which 
will probably soon receive an authoritative decision, for it is one which 
must probably be raised and decided in the course of some proceedings now 
pending ; and until it is so raised and so decided, it is impossible to give 
any decisive reply to the question as to what we intend to do. Of this only 
I am certain, that if it should be necessary to frame any measure for the re- 
pression of attempts at assassination,—which I think, at all events I hope, 
1s unlikely,—it will be a measure not founded upon the demands of even a 
friendly power, but based solely and simply upon a sense of what is required 
to make all residents in England equally amenable to the law of England— 
to that law which, while it affords them the protection and the rights of ci- 
tizens, expects from them that obedience and duty which citizens are bound 
to render,” 

At Huntingdon, also on Thursday, General Peel, proposed by Mr. Her- 
bert and seconded by Mr. Howson, was reélected without opposition, On 
the same day, Mr. Walpole was reélected for the University of Cam- 
bridge. In his address, issued last week, he thus stated his reason for 
joining Lord Derby’s Government— 

** Had Lconsulted my own personal wishes, I should infinitely have pre- 
ferred to do my best to serve the University in the House of Commons as an 
unofticial and independent Member; but since 1 was constrained, on 
grounds already ali known to the public, to join in a vote which has had 
the effect of displacing one Government, I should not have been justitied in 
refusing assistance—such assistance as I can honestly give—towards the 
formation and support of another.”’ 

The Birmingham Reform Union held a meeting on Monday, to consider 
the position of political affairs; Mr. George Edmonds, Clerk of the Peace, 
in the chair. The two subjects discussed were Parliamentary Reform 
and the Conspiracy Bill. Mr. Edmonds said he should not be surprised 
if Mr. Disraeli brought in a Reform Bill such as could not be expected 
Mr. 


| James Taylor suggested that Mr. Gibson, Mr. Bright, Mr, Roebuck, 


! or Lord John Russell should be asked to bring in a 


we must all feel that this is not a time when our navy should be powerless at | 


home, 
be prepared for war.”’ 

Four other Ministers were elected on the same day without opposition. 
Mr. Inglis, proposed by Mr. Phillips and seconded by Alderman 
Hanson, for Stamford; Colonel Forester, proposed by Mr. Mytton, and 
seconded by Mr. Pritchard, for Wenlock ; Mr. Henry Whitmore, 
proposed by Aléerman Richards and seconded by Mr. Thursfield, for 
Bridgenorth ; and Lord Naas for Cockermouth. 

Lord Stanley was elected for the borough of King’s Lynn on Thursday, 
without opposition. Ile was proposed by Mr. Moyse, and seconded by 
Mr, Platten. Lord Stanley’s speech to the electors was comprehensive 
im scope and temperate in tone. It embraced a brief review of the last 
session, a large treatment of the Indian question, an account of our recent 
relations with France with a glance towards the future, and some re- 
marks on Parliamentary Reform. Lord Stanley attributed the mutiny to 
many causes,—the annexation of Oude, the inquiry into land-titles, the 
defective discipline : but in considering these causes, we are apt to allow 
too little for those mysterious panics, those mental epidemics, which in 
all ages have prevailed among an untaught people. As to the future ad- 
ministration of India, he was one of those who in 1853 were for deferring 
legislation, but he was also one who voted for the transfer of authority 
from the Company to the Crown. To make that change now, when a 
civil war is not appeased, may appear rash; but when looked at closely, 
it Is seen to be less than at first sight it seemed. ‘The Company has been 
gradually absorbed into the English Government; and the transfer is not 
« departure from what has been done, but a carrying-out of former mea- 
surcs to their natural and legitimate conclusion. The question of dctails 
18 difficult, but one principle may be laid down—“the government of 
India must be carricd on as far as possible in India.” Your Governor- 
General must have great authority and a wide discretion. As regards 
Parliamentary Reform, he expressed himself favourable to it; but asked 





The maxim is trite but true, that the best security for peace is to | 





teform Bill that 
would cither destroy the Ministry or bring the matter to a glorious issue. 
On the Conspiracy Bill there was no difference of opinion; and not one 
man to lament the fall of Lord Palmerston. Mr. George Dawson called 
Palmerston “the British Esau”; for he had been content to sell Eng- 
lish liberty for a mess of French pottage ; but it was too hot for him. 

As to the alliance, unless it is one of nation and nation, and not of 
government with government, it is not worth anything. It was said, 
** But if you throw out the measure, you will have war.”’ Very well, let 
there be war; they must not do evil that good might come, Old England 
has stoed alone, and has held her own before now, and can do 80 again; 
but it is a sad pass if she has come down to the point of sacrificing her in- 
dependence through a coward fear of France. 

The mecting passed a vote of thanks to Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. 
Bright, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Gladstone, and Lord John Russell, for the 
manner in which they opposed Lord Palmerston’s insidious measure. 

The Liberals of Liverpool held a meeting on Monday, Mr. Charles 
Robertson in the chair, and resolved that “ the time has arrived” for the 
introduction of a Reform Bill. One speaker thought that they would be 
able to obtaina better Reform Bill even with Lord Derby in power than 
they would have been content to have received from Lord Palmerston, 
from whom they could only have expected a compromise. 


Newport in Monmouthshire was the scene of great festivities on Tues- 
day, on the occasion of the opening of a new dock, constructed to accom- 
modate the rapidly-increasing commerce of the port. The dock occupies 
eight acres. 

The shipwrights of ITull, 500 in number, are “ on strike” in defence 
of the trade-regulations respecting the number of apprentices, the 
quantity of work per day, the hours of over-time, &e. They had twice 
recently submitted to reductions in the rate of wages, from 33s, to 27s, 
per week; but they were obstinate with regard to their rules. 

At Swansea Assizes, on Saturday, Mr. Charles White was tried on the 
charge of manslaughter, as having caused the fatal collision on the South 
Wales Railway at Pyle, in October last. The Grand Jury ignored the bill 
of indictment for manslaughter against Evans and Burney, clerk and porter 
at Port Talbot. It may be remembered that the collision—which proved 
fatal to three persons—happened after the stationmaster at Stormy had sent 
a down-train on the up-line, while the down-line was obstructed, He al- 
leged that he received a telegraphic message from Port Talbot directing him 
so to forward the train ; the people at Port Talbot declared that no such 
message was sent. ‘The evidence was contradictory, and the people working 
the telegraph appear not to have thoroughly understood the signals. Mr. 
White himself rode on the engine of the train which he directed to procced 
on the wrong line; it was met by an up-train. Mr. White’s counsel con- 
tended that he had not been guilty of any culpable negligence; at the most, 
he had but committed an error of judgment. After some consultation, the 
Jury found a verdict of ** Guilty,” but recommended the prisoner strongly 
to merey. Mr. Baron Bramwell was quite ready to aceede to the recom- 
mendation of the Jury, and sentenced him to a month's imprisonment. He 
sympathized with him, in the belief that the occurrence, which was so much 
to be lamented, arose from an excess of zeal: but he had been guilty of great 
negligence. Mr. White declared that he had been convicted by means of 
perjury. 

Zelphanta and Italius, Greek seamen, were convicted of murdering Mi- 
tropani, another Greek, at Swansea, by stabbing him repeatedly and then 
hurling his body into acanal. The evidence was circumstantial, Sentence 
of death was pronounced, 

At Northampton Assizes, George Cooke, an elderly solicitor, was con- 
vieted of feetahentiy obtaining 38/. 3s. from the Treasury. Cooke was 
Registrar of the Borough Court of Record at eng eg he was entitled, 
as compensation for loss of fees from a change in the law, to receive the 
difference of fees paid under the new law and those paid under the old ; 
he made a false return of fees received, and thus got more from the Treasury 
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than he was entitled to. There was much discussion during the trial on 
legal points, and eventually some of these were reserved. As a surgeon 
denesed to the critical state of Mr. Cooke's health, Mr. Justice Coleridge 
did not sentence him to be imprisoned, but impesed a fine of 2007. 

solicitors of Ashton-under-Lyne, James and Charles Mellor, father 





at n custody on two charges of forgery—one for altering a receipt 
® ‘it pass for 450/. instead of 140/., and the other for making and 






vttering a fictitious conveyanee. ‘The Mellors iled to America some time 
Lack. Detective Buckley, of the Manchester Police, followed them, and 
tracked them over a large part of the continent before he captured them in 
Illinois: altogether, Buckley’s travels amounted to nearly ten thousand 
iniles. 


Two young eontlemen, Mr. J. 





If. Ord and Mr. George Eliis, and the 
Reverend G. Hedges, Curate of Reydon, were drow dl at Southwold on 
Saturday, by the upsetting of a life-boat. A crew of fifteen went out to 
excreise with the boat; the three unfortunate gentlemen accompanied them, 
and they alone had not life-belts. In returning to shore, by some mis- 
management the beat was upset. All the boatmen were picked up alive by 
a yaw! which put off'from the shore, and which also picked up Mr, Ord’s bedy ; 
some time elapsed before the other bodies were re« overed, 


IRELAND. 

As Mr. Joseph Napicr, and not Mr. Blackburne, has accepted the office 
of Lord Chancellor of Ireland, a vacancy has occurred in the representa- 
tion of Dublin University. Four candidates have come forward,—Dr. 
Gayer, Q.C.; Mr. Henry Joy, Q.C.; Mr. James Lawson, Q.C, ; and Mr. 
Anthony Lefroy, son of the Lord Chief Justice, and formerly Member for 
the county of Longford. The last is to receive such support as the Go- 
: rent can command, Mr, Lawson is the independent candidate. 
Gayer and Mr, Joy rest their chief claims on their aéyocacy of 
iptural cducation, 





















The Commissioners appointed to inquire into the Endowed Schools in 
and have reported, Three of them recommend that the diocesan 
hools and free schools, together with a great many other lesser founda- 
ns, be all placed under a general board, which is to replace the 
Education Board ; that the grammar schools and higher class 
Is constitute, in connexion with the primary schools, now under 
Hoard, a united secular educa- 
i; and that the exhi 


given to pupils of the 








serics of pro ive schools for 
hitions in connexion with Trinity College now 
Royal schools be increased and opened to all 


Mr. Hughes and Mr, Stephens do not concur in the report. 








classes, 


Trom the 21st February 1850 to the 31st July 1857 the sales of the En- 
cumbered Estates Commissioners amounted to 19,476,460/. 


‘ ° " “ 
Farciqu oud Caloutal. 

Franry,- A good deal of agitation still exists in France, and com- 
meree has not revived. General Espinasse has directed the Prefects to 
exercise redoubled surveillance over all forcigners, to watch public- 
houses, and to arrest all known members of secret societics, and keep 
them au secret. Arrests continue to take place, particularly in the de- 
nents, cither on the suspicion of sharing in the plot connected with 
he crime of Orsini and his accomplices, or in consequence of violent 

















language made use of by persons. 
The Senate adopted the Vublie Safety Till by 155 to 1—the one was 
General M'Mahon, of Cri: nfame. ‘Lhe bill, now law, has been pro- 
nulgated in the WMenitew, 
The Paris corres 
of Lord Derby con 
egard to its i lic 
General ( 
return to | 








says that “ the Cabinet 
inues to oifer the most conciliatory assurances with 

ids Trance.” 
und General Bedeau have received permission to 
engarnicr has declined to avail himself of the 
a letter to the Zid 
ce, France, justly proud of the glory of her 
ie so many reasons to love, lias no ocea- 
tnost devoted soldiers: she will therefore 
njoy the ineffable happiness of seeing her again 
ion of laws proteeting the dignity and safety 
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rance 
rmi wndance Belge, he says—— 





: distinguished by the unusual air of freedom 
1. Orsini was not only permitted to make a 
is advocate, M. Jules Favre, was allowed to show 
litical origin of his crime, and to make side-hits at 
ory teaches us,” he said, ** that governments perish 
by the excess of their principles” ; a distinct allusion to the loi des sus- 
» of Orsini, he said, ** Ambition has never been the great 
—his whole existence has been a struggle against foreign 
remarkable incident of M. Favre’s advocacy was his 
ving letter, by permission of the Emperor, as he ex- 








ITI, Emperor of the French. 

1 T have made against myself in the course of the 
h have been instituted on the oecasion of the at- 
mpt of the 14th of January are sufficient to send me to the seatfold ; and I 
hall submit to my fate wi sking for pardon, both because I will not 
humiliate myself m 1as destroyed in the bud the liberty of my 
unhappy country, and because, in the situation in which I am now placed, 
death for me will be a relict, 

* Being near the close y career, I wish, howe ver, to make a last effort 
to assist Italy, whose independence has hitherto made me pass through so 
vimy perils and submit to every sacrifice. She is the constant object of all 
my atlections, and it is that idea which I wish to set forth in the words which 
LT address to your Majesty. 

** In order to maintain 























age, Shall L ask that for her deliverance the blood of French- 
ial! be shed for the Italians? No, I do not go so far as that. Italy 
asks that France shall not intervene against her, and that France shall not 
allow Germany to support Austria in the stru i 
gaged. ‘This is precisely what your Majesty can do, if you are so 
inclined: on your will, therefore, depends the welfare or the misfortune of 
my country—the life er death of a nation to which Europe is in a great 
measure indebted for her civilization. 

** Such is the prayer which from my cell I dare to address to your Ma- 
jesty, not despairing but that my feeble voice may be heard. I beseech your 
Majesty to restore to Italy the independence which her childven lost in 1849 
through the very fault of the French, Let your Majesty call to mind that 














THE SPECTATOR. 


| The Government has thought fit to justify its conduct in a rey 
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——. 


| the Italians, among whom was my father, joyfully shed their blood for 


Napoleon the Great, wherever he pleased to icad ‘them; that they were 
faithful to him until his fall; and that so long as Italy is not indemtee 
the tranquillity of Europe and that of your Majesty will always be vain 
illusions. - les 

** May your Maj 





sty not reject the last } ayer of » patriot cn the steps of 
the seatfold! ay you deliver my country, and the blessings of t 
tive millions of citizens will follow you to posterity ! 

“ Prison of Maz “eb. 11.” 

Full reports of a : proceedings, the speeches of Favre and the letter 
of Orsini included, were published in the MJew/tenr. 

The prisoners have been strictly watched in end all except 
Gemez confined in strait-waistcoats to prevent sui The minutes of 
the trial have been sent for review to the Court of Cassation; by whom 
it is assumed, the sentences will be confirmed. 7 Sa 

A cireular from the Minister of War, dated the Ist instant, reenests 
colonels of regiments and generals commanding divisions and sub-diyi- 

ions not to grant in future any leave of absence execpt for special rea- 
Hitherto leave had been granted without difliculty. 





wenty- 





Friice Onsryy,” 
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The French Government hag abolished the monopoly of the butchers, 
unconditionally. Anybody may now be a butcher, and may buy his 
stock wherever he likes. He will be subject to no other rest1 ictions than 
these police regulations already in force to prevent uw 
from beingsold. As a mattcr of course, the absurd tax whi 
in force for three years, and according to which the best leg of m: 
France was obliged to be sold at the same price as the worst, is al 











| enormous length, from the pen of M, Rouher. 


Switrerland.—The French Government desires to plant a goedly 
number of Consuls in the Swiss towns. ‘This has somewhat excited the 
The Bund, an efficial journal, says that publie opinien locks 

upon the Consuls as simple French spics. “The Gaze/te of Le 
says that it will not be difficult for a Consul to convert himself into a 
pro-consul,”” The supervision the Consuls would exercise would “ de- 
generate into a protectorate.” [It is assumed that the Con » not 
to be sent for commercial purposes, but to look after the refugees. 


Swiss, 





Sndia.—The telegraphic despatches received from India this week é 








not much advance our information with regard to Sir Colin C be 
position. He is stated to have been still at Futteyghur on the 24th 
January. Ilis force is estimated at 15,000 men—probably teo high 
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igure, Bri 





licr Walpole is now described as having only 


Ra 


| Ganges, without moving on Bareilly as formerly stated. Sir James 


Outram had been reinforced, and Lad not been attacked since the 16th 
January. The rebels, 100,000 strong,” were fortifying Lucknow. A 
post of Rifles had been established between Alumbagh and Caw: 
The news from Central India and Rajpootana is important 

‘Sir IH. Rose, with Central India tield force, captured the strong fort 
Ratgurh on the 29th, the enemy having eseaped over the walls. He 1 
Saugor on the 3d, and released about 100 Christian women and chi 
The garrison had been shut up for six months. The Rajpootana fiel 

iptured Avas on the 23d; it was the strongest town im Rajpootana. T 
garrison escaped over night in a frightful storm of thunder w 











ACT i 


| foree next marched upon Kotah.”’ 


| January. 


i¢ balance of power in Europe, it is necessary to | 
ler Italy independent, or to tighten the chains by which Austria holds | R 
! ; | central line passes over Bettiscombe and Burstock, and about midway be- 


les in which she may perhaps | 


All is quict in Bombay, except that the insurgent Bhecls in Candei 
are stillin arms. The Vunjaub and Scinde are tranguil. At Delhi 





civil has succeeded the military power; Sir John Lawrence assuming t 





lirection of affairs, ‘* The cultivators busily employed everywhere cul- 
tivating their winter crops, and the revenue being collected in the dis- 
tricts around Delhi as if nothing had happened.” 

A number of despatches from Sir Colin Campbell, Colonel Seaton, an 
others, are published in the Gazette; but they relate to past proceedings 
already described by the journals. 

Quited SHtatrs.—The City of Baltimore arrived at Liverpool yes- 
terday, with advices from New York to the 18th February. 

In the House of Representatives, the special Kansas Committee had 
adopted a resolution instructing the Chairman to procure frem the State 
Department the census and registry of yotes taken in Kansas, in accord- 
ince with law. 

The Supreme Court of California has decided that the State debt, 
whose legality was so long disputed, is valid debt. New bonds wil 
be substituted, in accordance with the terms of the State Debts Act, 
the old bonds; the interest will be duly paid, and a sinking-fund pro- 
vided for the redemption of the debt. “The Legislature met on the 9th 

Governor Findlay gave a flourishing account of the financial 
prospects of the State. 











Plisrellanvans. 


A great celipse of the sun is announced by the astronomers for Monday 
the 15th March. It will happen in England about one o'clock, and ova 
a large belt of country there will be total obscuration. No other celipse to 
the same degree will be visible in England during the present century. M 
Hind the astronomer has furnished the Zimes with a description of the 
line of central eclipse, and much useful information on the subject, Th: 
eclipse will commence on the Southern part of the Carribean Sea, tour h 
the island of Tobago, cross the Atlantic, pass within a few miles of the 
French coast, enter England near Lyme Regis, and quit it by Lincoln 
Wash, for Sweden and Finland. A partial eclipse will be visible in North 
America, Western Africa, Asia Minor, Asiatic Russia, and Persia. The 
track of the central line across England is thus described by Mr. Hind— 

“It will approach very near Start Point on the coast of Devon, but will 
not fairly land on British ground after its long sweep over the Atlantie unt! 
it reaches Lyme R in Dorsetshire, about a mile West of which place it 
should first strike our shores, according to the prediction. 
not be more than two miles from the central eclipse. From Lyme Regis the 











Start Point will 


tween South Perrott and Crewkerne into the county of Somerset _In So» 
mersetshire it will pass by Misterton and East Chinnock, near Yeovil, 
Marston Magna, and Castle Cary, to Bruton, whence it runs up the line of 
railway to Witham Friary, and crosses it into Wiltshire about two miles 
East of Frome. The railway from Yeovil to Frome is throughout less than 
a mile and a half distant from the calculated path of the eclipse. In 
Wiltshire the central line runs midway between Trowbridge and W est- 
bury to Calne, and thence by the Swindon Junction station on the Great 
Western Railway to Highworth, and over a corner of Berkshire, about 
midway between Lechlade and Farringdon, into the county of Oxford. 


Y 


In Oxfordshire its course is through Bampton, Witney, Blenheim Park, anc 
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Woodstock, and thence by Heyford Purcell, on the Birmingham and Oxford 


Railway, towards Brackley. In Northamptonshire, passing over Croughton 
and Brackley, and very near to Towcester and the Blisworth station of the 
London and North-Western line, it will take Northampton in its track, and 
running midway between Kettering und Thrapston to Oundle, will skirt the 
fens adjoining Peterborough to the borders of Lincolnshire near Crowland, 
Brackley, Northampton, and Oundle, appear to be situate very exactly on the 
ventral line. In Lincolnshire it traverses Holbeach, and then eriters the 
Wash, passing midway between its shores towards the North Sea, For about 
five miles on each side of the line thus indicated the eclipse will present the 
annular form. This is the calculated limit, but owing to the shght degree 
of uncertainty existing with regard to the precise values of diameters of the 
sun and moon, proper to be used in the prediction of eclipses, the true breadth 
may, and most likely will, be somewhat in excess of the above range. * 
When two-thirds or rather more of the sun’s diameter are covered by the 
moon, or when the sun has assumed the figure presented by the moon 
three or four days before the change, a decided alteration in the co- 
lour of the landscape will be remarked; a gradually deepening ycllow 
tinge will creep over it ; and about the same time has generally commenced 
that period of unusual stillness of nature which is frequently a marked cha- 
t 











acteristic of the absence of sunlight. Ten minutes or thereabouts previous 
o the greatest eclipse, the pale or azure blue of the sky will change to violet 
ectator, 






or purple, the horizon will be gin to close in on every side of the 
and shortly after the heavens will appear to descend upon him. PT 
rent de sceut of the sky struck me as one of the most astonishing and im- 
posing eflects of the totality in 1851 ; indeed on that oceasion it was truly 
appalling. For two or three minutes at the time of greatest obscuration, the 
planet Venus and several of the brightest stars will probably come into view ; 
while everything around the observer will have assumed that umatural 
gloomy appearance which has never failed to induce feelings of awe. Ob- 
ects will then appear tinged with dull olive or purple ; the clouds, if favour- 
ably p! weed for the effect, will seem to be almost in contact with him; and 
the black moon projected on the face of the sun, and surrounded by a bril 
liant halo, will appear to be hardly more than a hundred yards distant. How 
ever a person may have prepared himself for the phenomena of a great 
eclipse, it is not unlikely that his self-possession may desert him when the 
grandeur of the scene is before him.” 

Mr. Hind recommends unprofessional observers to leave their tcle- 
scopes at home, and content themselves with a few coloured glasses vary- 
ing in depth of shade. ‘The most striking effects will be visible only near 
the central line. For Londoners, Swindon station on the Great Western 


1 be the best posttion. 


vile 




















We understand that a London Committee has been formed for the 
purpose of organizing a constitutional opposition throughout the country 
to any attempt which may be made to alter the laws affecting conspi- 
racy. The cfforts of the Committee will also be directed against any 
step on the part of the Government tending to encroach upon our con- 
stitutional liberties, or to invalidate the security of the asylum afforded 
by this country to political exiles of all classes and opinions. The vigi- 
lance of this Committee has been aroused by the very unsatisfactory stat 
ment made by Lord Derby in the House of Lords on Monday last. 
is ) ) 

The system of direct admission to the Artillery and Engineers by open 
competition has becn put an end to under regulations issued from the 
Horse Guards. In future, all candidates for admission to the scientific 
corps must pass through Sandhurst. 

The Council of the Society of Arts are about to determine whether the 
Society shall at onee announce its resolution to direct and superintend 
an Exhibition for 1861, or any other year. 

















Lord Stratford de Redcliffe has resigned his office as Ambassador at 
Ile will go to Constantinople to take leave of th 
Lord Cowley is to retain his post at Paris. 

Mr. Lyons, her Majesty's Seeretary of Legation at Florence, residing 
at Rome, is to proceed to Naples to watch the trials, and to support the 
interests of the two engincers, unofficially, our diplomatic relations being 
suspended, 


Difficulties have n experienced in fixing a site for the British Memo- 
rial Church at Constantinople : it was expected that it would be erected in 
the cemetery at Scutari, amid the graves of our soldiers; but the Sultan 
has presented a piece of ground on the hill of Tophane. The church will 
be next to a mosque. 

A newspaper i the Kurdman Missionary station at the 
Cape in the Bechuana lan . “It is issued monthly,” says the Cape 
Town Advertiser, ** is got-up and printed by Mr. Ashton at the mission 
press at the station in the tirst style of typographic art, and, if not very 
intelligible to the English reader, promises in its large type to be both 
legible enough and intelligible enough to its Bechuana subscribers. The 
motto under which it appears is * Kico Kinonoco’; and the title of the 
publication is ‘ Mokaeri oa Bechuana, Le Muleri oa Mahuku,’—the mean- 
ing of which is, of course, obvious to the educated reader, and therefore 
needs no translation here.’ 
The Police Committee of the City of London have resolved, as a preli- 





the Ottoman Porte 
Sultan. 














min rangement, to unite a few of its stations by an electric telegraph, 
ACE to the plan submitted by Mr. Waterlow, and upon the over- 
house em, as constructed by Mr. O. Rowland between Messrs. Waterlow 
nd Son's establishments in Birchin Lane and London Wall. Contrary to 
the opinions ¢ xpl at the time, some seven months sinee, the wire then 


raised has not been in the least afieeted by its exposure to the smoke, or } 
any of those atmospheric influences which it was supposed would have in 
paired wires su pended over large towns. The great advantages of this 
system are its economy, its certainty, and the facility with which it ean be 
repaired in case of accident or damage 








A handsome mausoleum is to be erected in the Mussulman cemete ry at 
Pitre la Chaise over the remains of the Queen of Oude, by command of 
Mirza Mahom« d Hamid. 

Despotism cannot alw: ys endure the organs even of despotism : 
one week five numbers of the Vord have been confiscated at Vienna. 

The Senators, Representatives, and officers of the Legislature of Cali- 
fornia, cost the country 1400 dollars a day ; they draw their pay in gold 
weekly “ : : 


within 


| they found a man up to the neck 


| covered, 


The expected Mormon war is very popular in California. Volunteer 


companies are drilling all over the country, panting for glory and spoil. 
Other patriots are ¢ ager for making money by supplying the wants of the 
army, 7 Ma ‘ 


As in England, the revival of credit has brought with it no renewal of 
Commercial and speculative ardour in America ; indeed, it is thought that in 
trade “ the coming season will be one of great stagnation,” 


The Russian Government has sanctioned the formation of two new rail “as 
companics—the Vicnna- Warsaw, and the Warsaw-Bromh< rg. 

According to the Official Journal of the Two Sicilies, the victims of + 
earthquake in Naples, were 9350 killed and 1359 wounded. At Monte 
murro, out uhabitants 5000 were crushed to death. 

During 18 here arrived in the United States 271,558 immig 
162 l Germany supplied 83,798. ° 








162,538 males and 199,020 females 


The storm of snow, accompanied with much wind, which prevailed du: 
Tuesday and Wednesday, blocked p portions of the railways in the 
Northerly parts of England. Seuth of London hardly any delay was eau 

in the railway-traflic, though the communication with the Continent was 
stopped for a time by the boisterous weather. The Great Northern Railwor 
was stopped up by drifts near Grantham, and traftie had to be carried on bi 
the loop-line. Near Norwich, and on the Eastern Union Railway, trains 
were stopped : at Buckenham a train left the clogged rails, and ran i 
some trucks on the other line: a railw y official sustained a fracture of the 
arm, but the passengers were not hurt. The Holyhead and Dublin mail- 
boats could not leave their harbours i 


















In the voyage of the Shann frigate to China, about ninety miles t 
South-west of Ji ame cnve lope din a terrific thunderstorm : t 
lightning streamed over the my yet no damage was done, and not a mx 


wis hurt. In 1796, the frigate " 


ght in a thunderstorm in 
the Mediterranean : much damage was done, two men were killed « 
several badly hurt, and the ship was set on fire: the erippled ship got t« 
Minerea. How came the Shannon to eseape disasters lke those of th 
Lowestofle ?—She was fitted with Sir Snow Harris’: lightning-conductors, 
which carried the electric currents into the sea, 


westotie was cau 





r, the attention of some persons was attracted to an ob- 
wick-yard near Barnsley. On proceeding to examine it, 

5 in water, with a collar of iec round his 
neck, which kept him tixed as in a vi He was taken out quite insensible, 
and cfforts were made to restore him, but four hours elapsed before he re- 


Ife turned out to be a blacksmith from Silkstone, and he had 
fallen into the pond in a state of int 


The other even 
ject in a pond ina 





\ieation, 
North-east coast of Seotland are in alarm from * 


shoals of dog-tish ; if they remain till the com- 
** the effect upon the eatch of her 


The fishermen on th 
appearance of immen 
mencement of the f 


} 
hshliig-seausel 
































cannot but le very serious. 

Dr. Maegowan of Jerusalem has forwarded to the Ziimes a shocking nar- 
rative of an out committed upon some American missionaries living 
near Jatia, Sev lmen, well armed, and disguised, ke into the | 
of the m ries, shet one dead, ily killed another, and violated 
their wives. ‘The ruftians staid s time, and compelled the women t 
wait upon them. Before they fled they ransacked the place, but founs 
little plunder ll the Consuls took up the matter warmly, but th 4 
seemed slow to t 

Return of admissions for six days ¢ F 
son-ticket-holders, 4582. 
BIRTHS, 
M t Meer, Punjaub, the Wife of ¢ wl R 
1 daught« 
t Corfu, Lady of Lieutenant-Colone! t! Ilon . 
y, of a son. : 
of Thomas Ellames With m, Esq., of Culeheth Hall, 
hem, 
se Terrace, Dublin, Lady Marty, ofad 
gton Reetory, Evesham, the Wife of the Re \rthur \ 
ry Lod ui Leeds, the Hon, Mrs, W n B 
t Wife of I tenant-Colonel Rey l'ack, ¢ 
of a daughter 

Ont Ist Mare! t ] I the 1 \ ] I 
mond, of a sol 

On the 20th Feb v G. iu. M um, eq. I 
tenant RK.N., eldes n ‘ Terrace, to Mi 
eldest daughter of i Northamptor 

Ont Xd Ma s ton, KR i stud ‘ 
Isabella, widow of t 1 danght Adu : 
Eaton Travers, K.1! 

In June 1857, I nt Benge! Na Infant 
ind second in c¢ nal of the i gu . Heis wed, from e 
best inform m that ean be obtained, to have been shot by the men of ov . 
giment when the took place at Sectapore. 

On the 30th Se; iber, at I know, « gun-shot wound rece 1 the 2 
after four months’ volunteer service dt he revolt 1 six bit mb 
Lucas, Esq., second surviving son of the Right Hon, Edwara J of Cast 
Shane. 

On the 30th October, at Lucknow, fix ev" inds reccivet the rel 
that city under General Havelock, Ferdinand William L’Estrange, Captain in ‘ 
Sth Fus liers, who commanded the small detachment of that regiment whiel 
effected the brilliant relief of Arrah, son of Terriano Francis L’] E-« 
Lynn, county Westmeath; in his 3ist year 
‘On the 18th November, at Lucknow, Sir Mountstuart Goodriche J yn, I 
of the Bengal Civil S« Keith Alexander J on, Bart. 
was most cruelly murd f the Moulvie of Pyzabad, on th 
the Commander-in-« ntered the city, after be basely | 

Lov ho had protected hit lhis s 
me, ln h 22d 5 
i Alum! h, Il, w“ Wii 
y ) las William ¢ I 
f 1 of the | \ j., of Bla 
( itta, i hel i , Hannah I t of 
! " of Ma ih { dvyvanced a oft « 1 | h 

1 : been passed in Ind pected by lwho ku al 
by the orphan girls of the Euroy a soldic to wl welfare s} evoted 
self for more t ni y ° 

On the 19th 1 in Warwick Street, Pimlico, Col ( I 
Thompson, late Royal Engineers ; in his 68th year. 

On the 23d, at Clifton, Viee-Admiral the Hon. George A. Croft 

On the 24th, at the Charterhouse, Mr, George Aked, formerly oj ~L 
shire; i s 03d year 

On the 25th. si ‘ er of Sir R t Wil | t 
Sir Richard Willi 1, At y. 

On the 26th, in Sy ke, Esq., F.R.S.3 in Sith y 

On the 27tl Ss owned by the upsetting of ' 

John Henry, only son , Esq., of Fornham House, B 
Edmunds; in his lit 

On the 27th, at Sout y the upsetting of the life-boat, G Parky 
surviving son of Captain F, W. Ellis, R.N., of Hill House, Souths i his lst 
year. 

“On the 27th, at Mears Ashby Hall, Northamptonshire, the Rev, William Stork- 





p 

dale, forty-four years Vicar of Mears A hby ; in his 9let year, 
On the 28th, at Bath, the Dowager Lady Kinnaird; in her 71st 
On the 28th, at Argyle Place, Sir Robert Campbell, Bart. ; in| 
On the Ist March, at Uxbridge, Charlotte, widow of the late William Heron, E49. 

of that place; in her 90th year, 
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PO ST SCRIPT. SATURDAY. 


Two more members of the Derby Government were reélected yester- 
day, without opposition: Mr. Sotheron Estcourt, the President of the 
Poor-law Board, for North Wilts; and Mr. Cairns, the Solicitor-General, 
for Belfast. 

The proceedings at Devizes, the capital of North Wilts, were marked 
by no unusual incident. Few persons were present. Mr. Estcourt was 
proposed by Mr. Heneage of Compton Bassett, and seconded by Mr. Col- 
borne of Chippenham, Mr. Estcourt’s speech contained some amusing 
passages. In one he gaye a naive account how he became a member 
of the Government. 

“On Wednesday of last week I received a visit from an old friend, a 
Member of the House of Commons, well known to be in the confidence 
of Lord Derby. He said, ‘I come to you with a message ; Lord Derby 
desires me to ask you to accept the office of President of the Poor-law 
Board.’ I replied, ‘My dear friend, it is out of the question: it is 
not in my line; I don’t wish for it; there are others who will do it 
quite as well, and who will be gratified and pleased by it: my part 
has been always to fill an independent niche in the House of Commons, 
and I cannot easily adopt new habits.’ ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ don’t give me 
that answer without consideration. Ought you not to look on this as a call 
of duty? If you and other men who boast of your independence are not 
ready to come forward when you receive a legitimate invitation, what right 
has any man upon whose shoulders lies the great burden of forming a new 
Government to call upon others to assist him?’ I turned this over in my 
mind, and at the appointed hour I waited on my Lord Derby. _He repeated 
in very flattering terms the offer he had sent to make to me. I begged him 





to take a night to think it over, and to see if he could not amend his choice. | 


I put to him the reasons which appeared to me to render it desirable that he 
should think twice on the matter ; and I particularly urged on him that in 
Parliament my pride had always been to be independent of party, and that 
it was impossibie for me at my period of life to change what had been ha- 
bitual to me. Lord Derby’s answer was, ‘ Have you nothing else to urge in 
the way of objection than this?’ ‘No.’ ‘ Then,’ he said, * you are the 
man for me. I offer this office to you; and the only reason why I do 
so is because, looking around, I think you will discharge the duties of 
it at least as well as any person I could name.’ I, of course, imme- 
diately put myself in his hands; and so it happens that your old friend, the 
country squire, appears before you today with ‘ right honourable’ tacked to 
his name. I mention this for one reason only ; it is because I think it highly 
creditable to Lord Derby. I think that every one whom I have now the 
honour of addressing will be of the same opinion—that it is of a piece with 
that manly, straightforward, and hencunable conduct which has always dis- 
tinguished Lord Derby.’’ (Cheers.) 

He claimed some credit for having anticipated Lord Derby in the profes- 
sion of Liberal opinions. **I know, my fricnds, twelve months ago, when 
on the hustings in your market-place I had oecasion to address a much larger 
assembly than is now before me, expressing, as I did, sentiments which I 
then sincerely held, and which I still continue to hold without change, the 
course I took was thought by many of my old friends to smack somewhat of 
a Radical spirit. [A voice—‘* No harm if it did.’| 1 know that what I 
then said with regard to Reform was thought to indicate a rather more ad- 
vanced stage of Liberalism than you had before given me credit for. But 
now, are not pretty nearly the same sentiments held by that nobleman who 
is at the ved of the Conservative party? I say, the reason of it is this, 
that, though we are opposed to organic changes, we are desirous of improv- 
ing, so far as our understandings can go, those institutions which we find 
existing.” 

Some one expressed a wish that the country squire should have taken 
office * under a Minister not on sufferance.”’ * 1 beg to know what Ministry 
there is in the world that exists on any other tenure, Every Ministry is 
dependent on Parliament. A vote of the House of Commons may at any 
moment bring about its defeat. Have we not within the last fortnight seen 
the most signal instance of the manner in which a majority of 200 can be 
converted into a minority of 19? Where is the Minister that may not at 
uny moment be turned out >? [A voice—“ J am afraid we shall be deprived 
of your services before long.”’} Lam much obliged to you for your good 
wishes.” 


A public meeting held in Newcastle has congratulated Mr, Bright upon | 


the part he took in the late Ministerial defeat. In acknowledging the 
compliment, Mr. Bright says— 

**T congratulate you and the country on the downfall of the very worst 
Ministry that I have known. The Ministry which has succeeded to it may 
be deemed a transition Ministry ; to be followed, I trust, by one more en- 
titled to the confidence of the great Liberal party in the country, a party 
which includes a vast majority of the nation.” 

Mr. Disracli has begun to exercise his functions as leader of his party 
in the House of Commons: he has issued a circular requesting the Con- 
servatives to be in their places on the 12th instant. 





The style and title assumed by the new Lord Chancellor is “ Baron | 


Chelmsford, of Chelmsferd, in the county of Essex.’ It was at this town 


that Mr, Frederick Thesiger gained his carlicst fame as a pleader, so the 
| 


local journal says. 


Mr. Hayter’s promotion to the dignity of a Baronct has been officially | 
notified; he is now “Sir William Goodenough Ilayter, of South-hill 


Park, in the county of Berks.” 


The Queen has appointed Lord Howden a Knight Grand Cross of the | 


Civil Division of the Bath; and Mr. Perey William Doyle, late Minister 
to Mexico, and Lieutenant Colonel Larcom, Under-Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, to be Companions of the Order, Civil Division. 

Mr. J. D. Dickinson has succeeded Sir James Melvill as Secretary to 
the Board of Directors of the East India Company. 


The Italian Conference continued its sittings yesterday. Many letters 
approving of the objects of the delegates were read, some from Members 
of both Houses. The speakers were in high spirits at the success of their 
movement. A resolution was passed inviting the friends of constitu- 
tional government in England and in other countries to coéperate with 
the Italian National League. 


Through the intervention of his friends and the Paris bar, M. Hubbard, 
ene of the lawyers recently arrested in Paris, has been set at liberty. 
When the grounds of his arrest were “carefully examined,” M. Chaix 
d'Est-Ange found “ there was nothing serious in them.” M. Maillard, 
another lawyer, appears to be detained in custody because Ledru-Rollin, 
whose agent he is, addressed a business letter to him. The police inter- 
cepted the letter, and, thinking it “‘ not so harmless as it looked,’ put 
M. Maillard in prison, He is still there. 





Preparations have been made towards the erection of the scaffold 
whercon Orsini and his comrades are to suffer. Spectators gather daily 
expecting the final scene, and are greatly disappointed, . 





The Pera, which arrived at Southampton yesterday from Alexandria with 
the heavy portion of the Indian mails, also brought a number of the 
officers wounded at Lucknow and Cawnpore, and some ladies who shared 
the perils of the famous siege of the former place. Among them were Mrs 
Wilson and Miss Wilson, the wife and daughter of the gallant Brigadier 
who fell at the head of the Sixty-fourth Regiment in Windham’s fatal ae- 
tions; Captain Grant of the 9th Lancers, Lieutenants Charlton, Harmer 
and Clery, of the 34th Regiment; Lieutenant Knight, of the 90th Light 
Infantry ; Captain Cornwall, 93d Highlanders; Licutenant Gilry, 88th 
Regiment ; Captain the Honourable L. B. Mills and Ensign Travers, of 
the 2d battalion Rifle Brigade; Captain Anderson, 26th Regiment N.1., 
and Captain Saunders, of the 70th Seaton. 


The New York Tribune states that ‘“‘ Mr. Charles Mathews, comedian, 
was married in this city, on Sunday evening last, [the 14th February,]} to 
Mrs. Lizzie Weston Davenport, lately the wife of Mr. A. H. Davenport, of 
Wallack’s Theatre. We believe that the deeree of court divorcing Mi and 
Mrs, Davenport was pronounced on Saturday of last week.” 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuancr, Fripay AFrrernoon, 

The upward tendency of the Consol Market, which has been recorded for 

some time past, hasreccived a decided check from the Ministerial crisis ; and 
although large investments continue to be made, the sales have prepon- 
derated to a considerable extent, and the tendency of the market, notwith- 
standing the daily purchases by the Bank Broker, is still downward. The 
Bank bullion and reserve continue to accumulate; but, after a rather pro- 
tracted sitting yesterday, the Directors made no altcration in the minimum 
rate of discount: it is thought, however, that a further reduction must 
shortly be made, In the mean time, money ranges in the Stock Exchange 
at from 1 to 2 per cent, with a tendency in the market to still greater ease, 
although the demand for gold for the Continent is greatly on the inerease, 
This hus been settling-week in Consols, and most of the transactions have 
been in connexion with it. There is considerable heaviness in all English 
Securities today. Consols close for the April Account at 963. Reduced and 
New Three per Cents, shut. Bank Stock, 225 227. Exchequer Bills, 38 42. 
It was notified yesterday, that advances will be made on Government Se- 
eurities during the shutting of the transfer-books, till the 14th April, at 3 
yer cent. 
The Foreign Market has for the last few days been dull and heavy ; 
transactions limited, and prices almost nominal in most descriptions of stock. 
Turkish Six per Cents, which were last week at 103}, are now only 101}, 
with a dull market. Mexican closes at 20 20} ; Peruvian Four-and-a-half 
per Cents, 80 81 ; Ditto Three per Cents, 56 57. Buenos Ayres has not been 
so well supported ; the quotation is today 80 82, and the Deferred 17 19. 
Venezuela Actiye, 33 30. Grenada Active, 20 21; Ditto Deferred, 5} 6}. 
There has been rather more inquiry for the Victor Emmanuel Mortgage 
Loan, at about 2 discount ; an absurdly low price compared with that of 
Stocks of the same character. The speculation which set in at the begin- 
ning of the year seems altogether to have subsided, and there is now very 
little but the legitimate business doing, which in this market is nearly 
always of a very trifling character, 

In the Railway Share Market, a considerable fall has taken place in nearly 
all the principal lines. Business has by no means been extensive, but the 
gencrally bad traftic-reports have had the effect of causing a fall of more 
than 2 per cent in some instances. Great Western has declined 14, Leeds 
2, and London and North-Western as much as 3 per cent, owing to the 
competition going on between this company and the Great Northern. Cale- 
donian and London and Brighton Shares are likewise 1/, lower; South- 
Eastern have receded about 3} per share, closing at 213 2. North Stafford, 
343} discount. Manchester, Shetticld, and Liz:coln, 29} 393. The markets, 
after being very flat during the day, close somewhat firm ; ut there is still 
an absence of sound business. Midland Stock leaves off at 943 95); Lon- 
don and North-Western, 963 974 ; Great Western, 59} 60. French Shares 
are dull and drooping : Northern of France, 37} 38; Paris and Strasbourg, 
271 2; Paris and Lyons have fallen about 1 per cent this week. 

Indian Shares are stationary, with little doing. East Indian, 110 111; 
Great Indian Peninsula, 21} 22; Madras 20/., 21 21}. 
Saturpay, TWervr o’CLock. 


stock of bullion shows a decrease of 
i 





This week’s Bank return of the 
5968/. The English Funds are heavy this morning at a decline of nearly | 
per cent upon yesterday’s last quotations : Consols 963 963. With the ex- 
ception of a few speculative sales, business up to the present moment is 
altogether unimportant. Foreign Stocks are without change. Railway 
Shares are dull at a shade lower valuations. 






3 per Cent Consols ..,...... 964 8 Dutch 24 per Cents ..... eee 654 665 
Ditto for Account.......... 963 ? | Ditto 4 per Cents .......... 1004 101) 
3 per Cent Reduced ....... . shut , Mexican 3 per Cents ........ 20 26) 
New 3 per Cents ........... shut Peruvian 44 per Cents ., 80 82 ex div. 
Long Annuities, .........+. shut | Ditto 3 per Cents ........... 55 57 
SS I Ars 225 227 Portuguese 3 per Cents 1858 . 454 464 
Exchequer Bills....... —— Russian 5 per Cents.. 108 110 ex div, 
India Stock 222 22 Ditto 4} per Cents........... #9 100 
Austrian 5 per Cents ....... 90 92 Spanish 3 per Cents ......... 44 44) 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 102 104 Ditto Deferred. ....... ea | 
Belgian 44 per Cents ....... 9s 100 Sardinian 5 per Cents........ 91 98 
Chilian 6 per Cents......... 105 107 Swedish 4 per Cents ........ £0 83 
Danish 5 perCents ,... 100 102 ex div, Turkish 6 per Cents ...+... 1OL 101) 
Danish 3 per Cents ......... 83 bo ' Ditto 4 per Cents Guaranteed 103) 104) 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the weck encing 
on Wednesday the 3d day of March 1858. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 








Notes issued .....cccccccseeee £31,260,315 | Government Debt...........- £11,015,100 
Other Securities. ..... -. 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion. 16,785,815 
Silver Bullion, ..........0000 - 
£31,260,315 | 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

Proprietors’ Capital........... £14,553,000 Government Securities (inclu 

_ eee 3,883,852 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £9,902,450 









Public Deposits* . 5,193,108 | Other Securities. 17,316,870 
Other Deposits ..........+0005 14,726,081 11,216,525 
£31,968 


901,772 
£39,257,813 
* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct. 


Seven Days and other Bills... 


£39,257 813 


Some shareholders of the Unity Bank called a meeting of the proprictors 
on Thursday, at the London Tavern, apparently to agitate for closing the 
concern: the Directors and officers of the bank were not to be admitted. 
Some of the requisitionists djd not appear, two who did appear explained 
that they had acted in error in allowing their names to be used. A large 
number of shareholders would not sign their names on entering the room ; 
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it was attempted to exclude them ; eventually they effected an entrance by 
force. The upshot of the meeting was a vote of censure on the requisition- 
ists, and snolier of confidence in the Directors. 

At the meeting of the Railway Passengers Assurance Company, on Wed- 
nesday, it was stated that the income during 1857 was 16,931/., against 
12,000/. in 1856. A dividend at the rate of 4 per cent per annum for the 
last six months wasdeelared. Since the formation of the Company, 29,561/. 
has been paid in compensations to persons who have suffered by accidents, 
and to the relatives of twenty-eight policy-holders who have been killed. 

The Submarine Telegraph Company have declared a dividend at the rate 
of 8 per cent per annum. The number of messages last year was 84,795, 
against 68,952 in 1856. Mr. Lightly Simpson succeeded the Honourable 
Mr. Cadogan as a Director. 


At a meeting of the General Iron Screw Collier Company, on Saturday, it | 1s i I 

| ties which precludes him from mustering to his support a party 
; I for ¢ al | majority—of that altered state of public opinion in the country 
At the meeting of the proprietors of that splendid mistake the Thames | 3 


was unanimously resolved to wind-up the company. It is expected that the 
greater part of the subscribed capital will be realized for distribution. 


Tunnel, on Tuesday, it was announced that the receipts for the past year 
amounted to a sum sufficient only to pay the expenses incurred during the 
year and 1117/. off the debt due to the Loan Commissioners. 


The specie shipped for the East in the Indus on Thursday amounted to 
188,555/. ; 38177. only of which was in gold. 

The commercial intelligence from India by the present telegraph is again 
satisfactory. At Bombay, apparently, there has been no material alteration 
in the rate of exchange, but an extraordinary reduction of 3 per cent is an- 
nounced in the Bank rate of discount, with an increase of activity in the 
demand for imported goods. At Caleutta, there had been a further favour- 
able movement of about 1 per cent in the exchange, and an advance of 1 per 
cent in Government Securities. The prospect, therefore, is greatly strength- 
ened that it will be found practicable henceforth to raise all needful tinan- 
cial supplies without an appeal to this country for any sum in excess of the 
$,000,000/. now contemplated. Confidence is shown to be steadily reviving, 
not only at Bombay and Calcutta, but in the interior.— Times, 


Ube Chratres. 

A very extravagant farce, called Dowble Dummy, written by Messrs. 
Yates and Harrington, and produced at the Lyceum, answers the purpose 
of exciting a transient laugh. A barber, jealous of his wife, a milliner, 
persuades a young workwoman to assume the semblance of a wig-block, 
and in this disguise to watch his premises during his absence. A medical 
student, whounder the influence of aleohol dares to make love to the mil- 
liner, is by her accoutred as a lay-figure to prevent the suspicions of the 
barber. As the two trades are carried on in one shop, the “dummies” 
are in presence of each other, and great is the bustle when the force of 
circumstances restores them to animation, Substantially, this piece is of 
the practical kind; but the dialogue ‘abounds with droll allusions to 
topics of the day, that add much to the general.effect. The husband and 
wife are played by Mr. Toole and Miss Woolgar, who constitute the comic 
force of the establishment. 

Miss Amy Sedgwick has been playing Juliain The Hunchback, at the 
{Iaymarket Theatre. Thoroughly intelligent and well-practised in the 
routine of her art, she lacks the force required for the delineation of this 
impassioned character. Her acting always gratifies, but rarely startles, 
and we think it will ultimately be found that genteel comedy is her most 
appropriate line. At the Lyceum, Miss Helen Faucit resumes her original 
part of Pauline in The Lady of Lyons ; and Mr. Barney Williams plays 

tory O’ More at the Adelphi. Altogether, the theatrical news of the week 
is not of a very exciting kind ; nor, in all probability, will it be much more 
so before Easter. 
Parisian THEATRICALS, 

M. Mario Uchard, whose comedy Fiammina was one of the great suc- 
cesses of last year, has been less fortunate with another work, entitled Le 
Retour du Mari, and produced likewise at the Théatre Frangais on Tues- 
day last. A gentleman, who, on account of an illicit amour, has deserted 
his wife for ten years, suddenly returns from America, bringing with him 
a natural daughter. The wife, who has amused herself with a purely 
platonic passion for a young gentleman of her acquaintance, is greatly 
annoyed by the return of her worse half, but consents to live with him 
for the sake of appearances. However, while she tolerates her husband, 
she wishes to secure her lover more firmly than ever; and the discovery 
that the latter is paying honourable addresses to her stepdaughter (‘ de 


la main gauche”’) spices with jealousy a love which is rapidly losing its | 


platonic character. We have thus a very unhappy trio. The misery of 
the wife, who feels that she harbours in her house a young damsel offen- 
sive to her from two distinct causes, is obvious enough ; the young 
gentleman is singularly perplexed between the girl he is about to marry 
and the married lady who is ever loading him with sentimental re- 
proaches; and as for the husband he is constantly tortured with matri- 
monial lectures on account of his past delinquencies. The unhappy 
passion of the wife is soon revealed through the discovery of a letter; but 
she braves the storm, tells her husband that his daughter must quit the 
house, and when he refuses offers to elope with the object of her affections, 
Her offer not being accepted, she becomes contrite, and implores her 
husband’s pardon. ‘The difficultics on all sides are finally patched up by 
an agreement that the young unmarried couple shall be united at the end 
of a year, and that the returned husband shall live with his faulty wite 
but be separated from his innocent daughter. 

At the Vaudeville, there is a new comedy by M. André Thomas, en- 
titled Le Pamphictaire, which must not be confounded with the Pamphlet 
of M. Legouvé, brought out last year at the Frangais, though the moral 
purpose of both pieces is much the same, The pamphleteer of the later 
work is an honourable but poor young man, whom a rascally publisher 
engages in his service as a writer of libels on wealthy individuals who 
seem well fitted for the imposition of black-mail. In themselves the 
productions of the youth are not so very pernicious, but the publisher 
contrives to poison them with his own hand before they reach the public 
eye. A rich and respectable banker, who refuses to expend money on 
the suppression of a story, which, though innocent in itself, may be 
distorted into a scandal, is a victim of more than ordinary worth; but, 
unfortunately for the project of the publisher, the pamphletecr’s sister is 
betrothed to the banker's son, and the pamphleteer himself, shocked at 
the mischief he has created, denounces his vile employer. This seems 
but slight material to fill up three acts, and slight is the success of the 
piece. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD DERBY’S POSITION, 
In making his Ministerial statement, Lord Derby both began and 
ended by challenging the handsome construction of the Parlia- 
ment and people of this country; and he did so in terms which 
will certainly be successful for their immediate object. He will 
have the handsome construction that he claims. He has shown 
by his own declaration in taking counsel with the public, that he 
is well aware of his difficulties—of that broken-down state of par- 





which precludes him from reviving in his administration princi- 
= upon which he has rested during the progress of his political 
ife. a os ogn as he does the least popular of all parties, he 
is compelled to throw himself for support upon the people at large ; 
and he is obliged to do it at a time when he has failed to collect 


| around him the statesmen of that class, important though not 











numerous, which stands independent of party. He is obliged to 
take up measures which his political opponents have dropped, but 
which the public expects; and in doing so he finds himself op- 
me to great interests and the traditions of his own supporters. 

ret he is only standing upon his right when he says that office 
comes to him by surprise, unsought by his own action; that he 
accepts the trust in the exercise of a public duty, conferred on him 
by the highest authority ; and that the difliculties which he en- 
counters are reasons for giving him a fair trial and some favour. 
If he asks for concessions on the part of the country, he purchases 
them by making large concessions on his own side—conspicuously 
in consenting to take up the subject of Parliamentary Reform. 
The simple attempt to reconcile his past with that unquestionable 
duty of the present is some earnest of the sincerity with which 
Lord Derby at least commences his new Ministerial career. 

We find evidence of that spirit in many of the circumstances 

attendant upon the formation of his Cabinet. In terms of rather 
more than usual deference Mr, Disraeli asks the country to sup- 
port Government, for national and not party objects. The address 
of Sir John Pakington is even more explicit. He admits the diffi- 
culties with which the new Ministry will have to contend ; he de- 
clares that he ‘ could not conscientiously have become a member 
of any Government that did not cast aside all narrow party views, 
and while upholding our honour, power, and apes ven abroad, 
anes by all prudent means social progress and improvement at 
ome.” Sir Fitzroy Kelly declares his sentiments upon Parlia- 
mentary Reform to be * well known” to his constituents; he 
speaks of a measure for the extension of the elective franchise ‘ to 
every man in Britain qualified by property or education to exer- 
cise it with independence and intelligence ’—of a redistribution 
of urban constituencies, giving the franchise to every town 
“above the rank of a village,” and a better apportionment of re- 
yresentation to population, As Sir Fitzroy Kelly is understood to 
ye the principal author of the Reform measure that Lord Derby 
has promised with no more than a prudent reserve, these heads of 
the plan contemplated by the new Attorney-General are interest- 
ing; and, whether we accept the promised measure or not, they 
show that there is a substantial intention of dealing with the sub- 
ject. Lord Derby, therefore, has accepted the Premiership with 
the clear perception that he must recognize the want of the day, 
and officially contract to supply the requisite amount of ‘ pro- 
gress.” He has placed himself in the category of Reform 
Ministers. The country has for some years been disappointed in 
those Liberals who were Reform Ministers ex-officio; in none was 
it more disappointed than in the last; and that disappointment 
opens the grandest opportunity for Lord Derby. Should he to 
the list of moral and social improvements, in which his son, Sir 
John Pakington, Mr, Adderley, and others of his colleagues will 
assist him, add a really useful measure of Parliamentary Reform 
from the hands of Sir Fitzroy Kelly, he will exeel in works the 
promises of other Premiers, and will establish himself in present 
power as well as in the history of his country. 

It is impossible, however, not to believe that there are shoals 
ahead in his course. We do not say rocks; for he is adopting no 
extreme course, and will not dash himself to pieces against visible 
obstacles. Perhaps the most manifest weakness of his Govern- 
ment lies in the fact that he accepts the lead of the Cabinet with- 
out having any distinctive mission, Except “ carrying on her 
Majesty’s Government,” there is nothing that we should particu- 
larly have called on Lord Derby to do for us. Possibly, as we 
have fallen upon negative times, that want will not be so seriously 
felt as it would sometimes have been; and as Lord Palmerston 
has contrived to neutralize the sympathy of the —_ with the 
mere name of Liberal, the particular inconvenience has been re- 
duced to its minimum for Lord Derby. It would appear, how- 
ever, from the style adopted by some of his most sanguine ad- 
herents, that his friends consider him to have taken the command 
of affairs at a time when parties are aj] broken down except one, 
the party of extreme Liberals. The object of this argument is to 
make the public believe that we are once more arrived at a time 
when there are only two parties in the state, the Conservative 
and the Destructive. The Conservative is different from the old 
Tory Government, inasmuch as it is to be improving, nay reform- 
ing. It will not, we are told, it cannot, 7 disturbed by the 
moderate Liberals whose functions it supersedes, but it may have 
to control and defeat the subversive machinations of the Radi- 
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cals. This language would appear to point at the smaller and more 
strongly-pronounced half of the late Liberal majority,—that sec- 


tion in which we tind the names of Milner Gibson, John Bright, | 


John Arthur Roebuck, Edward Horsman, William Ewart Glad- 
stone, James Graham, Sidney Herbert, and John Russell. The 

urpose of such observations is to make us understand that Lord 

erby’s function is to carry all moderate improvements practi- 
eally, and in the mean time that he is to fight against extreme 
parties. But in the present session this would be shadow-fight- 
ing, for there are xo extremes, The mission invented for Lord 
Derby, therefore, is a fiction, and it cannot permanently serve 
him to be regarded as holding it. 

If he has any distinctive mission, it is of a much more negative 
kind. The first object of his administration will be to sct us right 
with France. The mistakes of Lord Palmerston are so obvious, 
the opportunity is probably so clear, that Lord Derby is not likely 
to have much difficulty in that part of his business, The next 
work that lies before him is the settlement of the Indian question, 
and the appointment of Lord Ellenborough to a certain extent is 
Lord Derby’s quittance in that behalf; he could hardly be ex- 
pected to do better. The section of his Cabinet from which it 
takes its character is composed of men Conservative in origin but 
practically improving in their tendencies ; and we may expect 


that the aim of his administration will be to move in a course of 


policy distinguished by improvement of a social kind, but in the 
main non-political. Itis an important element in the considera- 
tion, that while those members impart character to the Cabinet, 
its policy, and no doubtits action, they must consent to act under 
Lord Derby and within the limit of his sanction. 
the Government is not¢their position; they must accommodate 
themselves to the position of Lord Derby. Negatives are seldom 
very triumphant, and this is a line of conduct which would raise 
the serious question, whether the country will tolerate a Cabinet 
bound by its traditions to go slower, in lieu of a Cabinet bound 
by its aspirations to go faster, That is the broad, perhaps vague, 
but practical question, upon which the durability of Lord Derby's 
Government appears to rest. 


THE LIBERALS—THEIR POSITION, 

THE position of the Liberal party at the first reeommencement of 
business in Parliament will be one of the most perplexing that 
they have for a long time had to accept. It looks, indeed, worse 
than it really is; but it may also be made far worse than it is by 
certain not improbable mistakes. There are two faults into 
which they might easily be betrayed,—tither a too casy submis- 
sion of themselves to the guidance of unauthorized leaders, or a 
too impatient wrangling with some statesmen who are pretty 
sure to attempt the lead. 

In using the word ‘ Liberals,” we are now speaking of those 
who are not to be judged entirely by their voting on one side or 
the other during divisions in the present or the last session; we 
are speaking of those who would be judged rather by the test of 
their opinions and public declarations, especially perhaps by their 
known sentiments on the subject of Parliamentary Reform. There 
are several reasons why that test is the most convenient and 
trustworthy at the present day. In using the word, then, we 
speak of such men, especially in the House of Commons, as would 
support a measure for correcting the greatest abuses of our elee- 
toral system, coupled with a substantial extension of the suffrage 
so as to take in intelligent, independent, and numerous classes, 
that are now excluded. The majority that is all confounded un- 


The position of 


| parently gone. 


t 





default of the late Cabinet, the present Cabinet may acquire a 
character as a Liberal Government de facto, and so assist the 
pseudo-Liberals on the other side to throw the genuine Liberals 
in the shade. ; 

Thus placed between two fires, the Liberals may find them- 
selves in a minority for the moment, with their occupation ap- 
It is most important that they should distinet y 
perecive that which is their true course. We do not say that they 
should invent a conrse—contrive some ingenious plan of action 
which would thrust themselves into popularity and power; for jt 
will not do to combat shadows with shadows, shams with counter- 
shams. ‘The true strength of the Liberals will lie in combating 
fiction with reality ; their course must be one dictated by the facts 
of the case. What then are they to do ? 

Their duty is to keep watch for the public interests. They will 
have plenty of opportunities. In the French question, they haye 
to assist in securing peace without “ humiliation and shame,” and 
with justice to all sides. India they have to protect alike against 
the narrowness of vested interests and the wild possibilities of an 
Indian viceroy at the Board of Control. They have to protect the 
money-laws against any act of “consistency ” on the part of Mr, 
Disracli, and compromise or tampering from any side. Parlia- 
mentary Reform they must vindicate against any conceivable 
compromises between those who have become competitors for the 
name of passing a Reform Bill and for the reality of preventing 
such a bill as the Liberals themselves would originate. Law Re- 
form is to be protected against advocacy, official or ex-oflicial, in- 
tended to retard it; Administrative Reform, against the politic 
oblivion which may be convenient to the incoming Conservatives. 


a 


1c! 
In short, the opportunities of the Liberals will be more numerous 
than those of the Ministers, or even of the ex-Ministers-—more 
numerous than both put together. In some eases it will be the 
duty of the Liberals to enforee public objects through the Govern- 
ment. For example, they may now attain, through the political 
friends of Mr. Napier, what they had not the faintest hope of ob- 
taining through Lord Palmerston’s Lord Chancellor, a Ministry 
of Justice. Sometimes the Liberals will have to enforce public 
objects despite the Government; but in either way they will be 
strengthening contidence in their own consistency, patriotism, and 
capacity. This is a course which is practical, not factions, yet 
calculated to put the Governmeiit to the severest though fairest of 
Liberal tests. 

The old divisions of party have been broken down, but the 
House of Commons may be broadly divided into three parties, 
The overt fight between Liberals and Reactionarics has ceased ; the 
Tory market is entirely closed, and the present House has none 
but “ Liberal” parties. They are—first, in possession, the new 
Liberal party de facto, whom habit and instinct will teach to re- 
concile a,minimum of Liberal concession with a maximum of 
residuary Conservatism; secondly, the Liberals pro forma, who 
take advantage of Parliamentary etiquette to claim precedence in 
the execution of Liberalism; and thirdly, the Liberals whose 
business it is to win. in the competition for public support by 
proving their party the best agency for the opinions, wishes, 
and intentions of the country. 

If the Liberals thus faithfully prosecute the publie objects of 
the day, an important condition will be incidentally secured. 
The main bedy, merged in the laxly-recruited and laxly-led 


horde which has lately passed by the name, has been weakened 


| under the twofold process of division in its own ranks and a de- 


der the general name “ Liberal” will oceupy the whole Left of | 
the House; while the Liberal party properly so called may be | 


described in general terms as being “ below the gangway.”’ 

On the same side of the House, above it, the Liberals will sec 
another party claiming the title of Liberal, having possession of 
the lead, and prepared to stand forward in the ex-oflicial per- 
formance of V’arliamentary duties in the name of the Liberal 
party. The estate will be held by those who do suit and service 
more or less under false pretences. It is probable that the imme- 
diate object of the strategy which will prevail on that part of the 
Liberal side will be a return to office, or at all events the reten- 
tion of the lead: those objects will be paramount, the furtherance 
of the permanent objects of the Liberal party will be subordinate. 
The Liberals will sce the course of the majority diverted to infe- 
rior objects; they will see their strength employed for party if 
not personal purposes; and if they make a stand against that 
malyersation of pulitical power, they will be accused of attempt- 
ing ‘‘to divide the Liberal party.” Ii they suffer themselves to 
be provoked into any exhibitions of temper, into any overstrained 
indignation with their spurious leaders, they will give colour to 
the accusation, and will probably see the country at large seduced 
from them and won over to the soi-disant Liberals, It will 
therefore need great clearness of purpose, great firmness of will, 
and great control of temper, to maintain a steady course without 
lending opportunity to those whose policy it will be to divert the 
public from real issues. 

With that party of untoward allies on their right hand, the 
Liberals will sce in front of them a party doing their work; for 
the new Ministers enter into office to carry out constant progress, 
moral, social, and political. Some of Lord Derby’s colleagues are 
tried hands at improvement. It is probable that we may have 
from Lord Derby some Reform Bill, which will be at least a bird in 
the hand, and better than Lord Palmerston’s aviary in the bush ; 
so that the Tory party in possession may possibly excel the Libe- 
ral Ministers that have immediately preceded it. Thus, by the 


u 1 under false colours. From that bondage it is 
now released; but the effects of division are likely to be per- 
ceptible in uncertain councils and perhaps in surviving rancours, 
But in labouring for common objects, the leaders of the Liberal 
party will find themselves working together. In vindicating our 
national independence and promoting military reform, a Sidney 
iTerbert will iind himself working by the side of a John Russell ; 
sufficient Parliamentary Reform, a Russell 


moralizing unior 


in insisting upon a 


| will find himself in the same corps with a Locke King and a 


| expeeted from the Liberal side, nor solely with the 


| alone in the statistics of titles. 


Bright; in looking to the eflicyency of our Navy, a Bright will 
find himself side by side with a Graham; in enforcing the im- 
mutable laws of sound finanee, a Gladstone and a Cardwell will 
take their places in that Cabinet for the People. 
E COMMONER IN THE CABINET. 
Ir is remarkable that the Conservative Ministry comes in not 
only wit! infusion of ** new blood” that might have been 
adoption of 
lso with a characteristic peculiarity to be ex- 
10st popular party—a stronger infusion of the 
In the late Cabinet there were nine 
in the present Cabinct there are seven 
but the distinction is not obvious 
The commoners in the late Ca- 
binet were Sir George Grey, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Vernon Smith, 


rT 
ri 





new ideas, but a 
P eted from the 1 
‘‘ecommoner” ¢ 
peers and fe 
noblemen and five commoners: 


4 
Le 


emct 


ir commoners 5 


| and Sir George Lewis; and only one of them was a person who 


could be considered to belong to the middle ranks. Sir George 
Grey is born of an old and a noble family; his connexions he 
among the highest classes of society. It has often been made a 
matter of unjust reproach against Mr, Vernon Smith, that he was 
plebeian in origin and owned a very commen name. It is 2 kind 
of reproach which exhibits the English character nearly in its 
worst aspect ; and, excepting in the letter, it certainly has little 
application to a man who has lived principally among the upper 
classes in the country and among the official classes in town. 
Mr. Labouchere is well known in his own neighbourhood as a 
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country gentleman, and he has figured at public meetings as a 


consistent Liberal; but except in the rural scenes of Somerset- | 


shire he is not known to general society. He is understood to be 
esteemed among the private circles to which he has belonged, but 
the English political public cannot claim hisacquaintance. The 
one man who might be deemed to connect the late Cabinet with 
the intelligence of mixed society was Sir George Lewis, a literary 
man, not conspicuous beyond the confines of the EWinburgh Re- 
view and the upper cireles. The commoners of the late Cabinet, 
therefore, presented a minimum of relation between the noble 
classes from which Lord Palmerston chiefly drew his colleagues 
and the body of the English people. 


With regard to the present Cabinct the case is reversed: there | 


are more commoners, and those commoncrs remain connected with 
different grades of socicty; and some of those who belong to th 
English noble ranks in the Cabinet have equally extended their 
connexions in the same way. Lord Derby, like Palmerston, be- 
longs to the upper levels. He has mingled more with political 
society, but for many years past has been little seen below the 
seventh heaven of Knowsley and St, James's Square. Mr, Dis- 
racli, who takes the place of Sir George Lewis, is, like Sir George, 
a literary man, but he has identified himself more with a Grosve- 
nor Gate sphere of life. Lord Malmesbury belongs to ‘th 
circles” and the clubs; Lord Ellenborough, though not of old 
family, is an ‘‘aristocrat”; Lord Salisbury and the Duke of 
Montrose are known principally as peers. 

and Lord Colchester are both of them naval men as weil as peers, 
with a strong liking for their profession. General Peel is a mili- 
tary oflicer, with a zealous regard for the army; and he belongs 
to a family strictly identified with the English life of the present 
day—a family which has refused its peerage, and has retaimed its 
rank by doing so. Sir John Pakington, Mr. Adderley, and Mr. 
Henley, are country gentlemen, who have taken much active in- 
terest in local matters; they are identified with the count; 
magistrate order; and two of them, Sir John Pakington and Mr. 
Adderley, have gained acquaintances in some of our greatest 
towns, with a corresponding extension of their knowledge and 
sympathies. Even lords in the present Goycrument have in the 
same manner been prosecuting their inquiries and forming thcir 
connexions in every range of the people,—Lord Johu Manners, 
and, in a still more businesslike w ay, Lord Stanley. Thus th 
new Ministry is more rooted in English society at large than t! 
late; is less exclusive; thus has better information, command 
more personal sympathy, and is likely to be better guided by that 
kind of ‘ public feeling” which has its hoime in the private resi- 
dences of Englishmen, 
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A VOICE FROM THE PUNJAUB. 

Two months ago there appeared in Fraser's Magazine a 
eloquent article entitled “India in Mourning.” ‘Lhe writer then 
limited himself to facts, postponed criticism and inquiry into 
causes, and by an original style, where moderation was coloured 
by deep feeling, succeeded in transferring somewhat of Indi 
experiences in the terrible summer of 1867 to English readers, 
From the impression left by that paper, we readily weleomed a 
secoud by the same writer, on the Politics of the mutiny, in th: 
current number of Jvaser, and read it t! h with much in- 
terest, though we confess also with some disappointment. 

The writer sets himself to discuss the causes of the mutiny, and 
to set forth a view of them which, it is a ld 


ve ry 





rougi 


sumed, would meet with 
the concurrence of nearly all the Anglo-Indian authorities. If 
A r 

that be so, then one result is obtained—we /now what tho 
causes were, for there is little difference between the Anglo- 
Indian and the British authorities, First of all, there was a 
Mahometan conspiracy and Hindoo codperation, But this bel 
rather to the category of means than of motives. ‘Th 
tion is, why was there a conspiracy ’ ‘The answer to this is, that 
the Sepoy felt the ** march of intellect,” as in the ap} li- 
cation of scientific discoveries, such as telegraph and railway , to 
Indian requirements—and the march of British power, which 
involved service beyond the Indus and even beyond the se: 
Then his discipline was ina fatally relaxed state. The Ben 
army had been flattered like a vain beauty, until Sepoys began 

1ink that they fought as well as Europeans, and wei 
to think that they fought as well as Euroy l 

S P . . 1° ° = 
pensable. ‘* They began to regard the discharging of duty or n 
discharging it as an open question,” ‘There can be no dou 


e true ques- 


, 
snowl 


Indls- 


now, that the Sepoy was disgusted with the acquisition of Oude, 

not from patriotic but personal motives. ‘The Sepoys were not be- 
I poy 

loved in Oude. They were janisaries there, a privileged class ; and 


direct British government in Oude, abolishing their privileges, 
was almost as fatal to the Sepoy as Mahmoud’s famous specitie 
for his Sepoys. The Bengal army had grown dangerous, arr 
gant, insubordinate, unwieldy, and no one dared to touch it. 
British improvements hurt its pride and alarmed its fears ; British 
aggrandizement gave it a more extensive field of duty; British 
control over it for many reasons had been relaxed, and it had 
become a fact that Bengal officers had behaved splendidly “ in 
almost every capacity except that of commanders, captains, and 
subalterns of regular regiments”; so that in 1857 there were 
thousands of inflated Sepoys commanded by incompetent officers, 
incompetent at least in time of peace, It must be admitted that 
this was a composition likely to explode at a touch, like the 
assassin’s shell filled with fulminating mereury and studded with 
caps. 
the greased cartridge affair was the force that fired it. 








But Lord Hardwicke ! 


Caste was one of the caps of the great Bengal shell, and | 


| sion of the Mahometan conspiracy, which the Oude Pierres and 


Jaflicrs assiduously set on foot and expanded. It was that this 
enormous aud combustible Bengal army was too big in proportion 
to the European force. The writer in Fraser mca this as 
“the great cause of all, the simple cause”; but he is in error in 
meen that he is the first to notice it. Whatever may be its 
value as a cause, the fact has been often noticed on this side of the 
world, but can hardly be noticed enough. Jraser’s contributor 
says— 

* Phat the European force had become too small, will not now be disputed 
by any man; that the fact was fully appreciated by the Natives, was proved 
by the letters intercepted at every post-office. The one idea in the Native 
mind, if indeed they had any one idea in common—was this, that ‘ black 
pepper was very common and red pepper very scarce’; that ‘ white wheat 
was hi wily to be had, but all other grain was amply abundant,’ In such 
figurative language they communicated to each other the discovery they had 
made, that the odds of Natives to Europeans were some thirty thousand to 
one. ‘There isno one fact the conviction of which was more likely to pro- 
duce a revolution among the people or a mutiny in the army.” 

This hits the blot. No stronger condemnation of our East In- 
dian policy, whether Crown’s or Company’s, ean be devised than 
the simple statement of fact that we permitted our Asian procon- 
suls to add kingdoms to our sway without at the same time support- 
ing conquest by the presence of British legions; and that we 
could only give a White garrison to the Punjaub by confiding the 
great highway from Calcutta to the Sutlej almost exclusively to a 
Black one, 

So far as the treatment of this question of the causes of the 
mutiny, the Anglo-Punjabi seems to be sound and suggestive. It 
is the treatment of that part of the subject which deals with the 
suppression of the mutiny that is disappointing. On all that re- 
lates to the maintenance of the Punjaub, and the truly real go- 
vernment of Sir John Lawrenee—“ the saviour of India,” as Mr. 
Mangles called him—this writer is a good authority. In treating 
of matters East of the Sutlej, he labours under the disadvantage 
of being cut off from ample supplies of correct information, which 
renders his position unfavourable for a judge. Lord Canning has 
cnough to answer for, based on known facts; he need not be con- 
demned on ineorrect data. Take away from him the credit of 
collecting reinforcements from the Colonies and China, and give 
it, if you please, to Lord Elgin and the Colonial Governors, (no- 
tably, ‘* the noble-hearted Sir George Grey at the Cape”!) but 





ue 
do not aceuse him so roundly of delaying regiments at Calcutta— 
since we have Mr. Sidney Herbert's testimony to the rapidity 
with which, by a novel mode, they were hurried up the country ; 
do not say that his proclamations only ‘ hindered, hampered, 
perplexed, and insulted the Executive ’’—since Sir John Lawrence 
can be quoted in praise of them ; do not accuse him at once of not 
sending every bayonet to Havelock, and of not “ snatching the 
sword and matehlock from thehand of every Native ’”’—seeing that 
the two charges are incompatible. Nor is it just to accuse Lord 
Canning with showing a coldness and indifference towards his un- 
happy countrymen, It is unfortunate that an eulogy upon the 
Lawrences should be prefaced by an attack upon Lord Canhing, 
written in the spirit of the Caleutta petition. We cannot think 
that this is the view which the majority of Indians would take of 
Lord Canning, or that these are the points on which they would 
assail his policy. That he underrated the mutiny, not only in 
March but im May, seems certain ; but, when once convinced of its 
magnitude, evidence is wanting to show that he lacked energy, or 
that he did not make a good use of his means. 

Then as to the late Home Government. Bitter is the complaint 
that they sent troops ‘‘ round the Cape” ; that they could reinforce 
‘imperiled officers in India after no other fashion than that 
by which their predecessors reinforced Lord Clive”; that they 


did not use the overland route. Not to dwell on the fact that 
there is a vast difference between the ships of the nineteenth and 
those of the eighteenth century, and show that the Lord Clive 


parallel does not hold good, it may be remarked that political rea- 
sons, as well as physical reasons—the difliculty of securing ships 
at Suez, and the unhealthy character of the journey in summer— 
must have influenced the Minister. Of course Indians think of 
nothing but the salvation of India, and in so thinking lose sight 
of the fact that Egypt is not yet British territory, and that to use 
it as a highway for troops is introducing a precedent by no means 
pleasant either to Turkey or to other European Governments. 
peak of Egypt too much as if it were a strip of their own 

ountry. But it may be admitted that had Ministers been as 

well aware at the end of June of the gravity of the crisis in In- 
dia as the gentlemen in the Punjaub, they would probably have 
risked the political perils, and also the health of the troops, in 
order to place a few hundred soldiers at the orders of the Goyer- 


Indians sp 


| nor-General before the summer expired ; at all events, they would 


not have sent out the earliest regiments round the Cape in ships 
almost as slow as the ships of Clive. 

At the close of his letter the writer makes some inevitable errors, 
beeause he wrote without information. Thus he says, writing in 
the middle of December, that ‘we have been obliged to evacuate 
Oude, "—whereas Sir James Outram remained at the Alum- 
bagh; and thatof the army sent from England not a single com- 
pany had reached Allahabad,—whereas two or three regiments, 
which did not sail from England until June, were engaged in 
the actions at Lucknow and Cawnpore under Sir Colin Campbell. 
‘‘ Christmas arrived ” and did not find us ‘‘ on the defensive,””—but 
found Lucknow relieved, the Alumbagh retained, and the Gwa- 
lior Contingent dispersed. But the source of these errors is ex- 
plained ina few words: ‘The Punjaub is still cut off completely 


But there was another condition essential to a successful explo- | from all India below Delhi.” It is not so now, 
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THE SOLDIER: HIS CLOTHES. 

Tue British soldier is in much the same position with regard 
to his clothing as to his food; but there is a difference,—people 
not only have an object in stinting him, there is also a di- 
rect object to render him uncomfortable. As he stands at drill, 
almost every article of clothing that he wears is constructed not 
for the object that such articles are generally intended to serve, 
but for some other purpose. He is clothed in under-garments 
that are with one exception little useful in preserving the warmth 
of the body, although they are cumbersome in hot weather ; his 
coat does not keep out the weather, but pinions his shoulders ; his 
trousers fetter his legs, but do not protect them ; his stock chafes 
his neck in cold weather, and alien gy in hot weather 
by the pressure upon the veins of the neck ; his hat does not pro- 
tect him from the sun and rain, but presses his head, and 1s in 
some cases difficult to keep on; his socks, of which he has not 
enough pairs, are worn and comfortless ; his shoes are heavy, ill- 
contrived, and do not keep out the wet ; the belts to support his 
knapsack are so constructed that they press with much precision 
on a vein in the shoulder, and benumb his arms so as to render 
his hands unfit for the management of his weapons ; it is uncom- 
fortable for him to stand, fatiguing for him to march, and the 
garments which should protect and sustain are troublesome 
encumbrances of very partial utility. We might cite no end of 
evidence for these statements ; the difficulty in reproducing the 
language of the officers is the tedious similarity of it all. Major- 
General Sir Richard Airey, K.C.B., (not a subversive demagogue, ) 
is asked whether he thinks the Army well-clothed and equipped ? 
—‘*No, I do not think that our clothing is at all good.” He par- 
ticularly objects to the coats and to the cloth trousers, ‘ All our 
cloth is bad ” He is asked whether the cloth is very much im- 
proved of late? ‘ The last issues were improved ; but it is a hard 
and unpleasant cloth for a man to wear ; it chafes him, and it does 
not wear well cither ; and it is full of size and stiffening.” ‘‘ The 
stock,” says Sir Richard, “is not so good as a handkerchief,” 
which “looks untidy but is more comfortable to the soldier.” 
Sergeant Fenton says, ‘‘ I hear the men complain of it (the stock) 
coming off guard ; it makes the neck quite sore.” ‘The head- 
covering receives the same general condemnation in all its various 
forms. Major-General Lawrence says, ‘‘ Military men have never 
as yet agreed upon the one head-dress proper to the fuot-soldier ” ; 
oak “it is still a desideratum for the Army.” ‘The great object 
formerly was that the head-dress should protect the soldier’s head 
against the enemy’s sword or lance; and though this, with the 
long range of modern rifles, has become quite a secondary con- 
sideration, the heavy shako or bearskin is still continued, when 
the chief object of the head-dress ought to be to protect its wearer 
against sun or rain. ‘There is little doubt that at present more 
men are killed by the heavy bearskins than protected by them 
against a fatal shot. The boots enjoy no better reputation than 
the head-dress. ‘* They are,” says Sergeant Henry Russell, 
“‘ very bad indeed. The boots of this year are the worst we have 
had for a long time ; I never saw them so bad.” The same wit- 
ness adds, that “ last year they were made by a man at Windsor, 
and they were exceedingly good boots.” 

This ill-contrived wardrobe is procured partly by the Govern- 
ment and partly by the soldier, who has to pay for many articles 
out of his 13d, a day. Every soldier in the Infantry receives an- 
nually one tunic, a pair of cloth trousers, and a pair of boots ; if 
in the regiments of the Line a shako every two years, and if in 
the Guards a bearskin every six years. Besides this, the recruit 
receives gratis some under-clothing, called ‘‘ necessaries,”— 
namely, a pair of fatigue trousers, three pairs of worsted socks, 
two flannel or three cotton shirts, and a few sundries, such as 
brushes, towels, &c. All of these things the so/dier must buy as 
soon as the first supply is gone. Almost all these articles of 
clothing are supplied by Government, and are made by contract- 
ors. According to the evidence, these contractors are changed 
every year, but the wares which they supply are of a more than 
questionable description. Undoubtedly there have been improve- 
ments, but there Lave been changes which have been considered 
the reverse of improvement. It is generally agreed that there is 
some improvement in the cloth, but it is still bad; the material is 
inferior, and the fit—there is no such thing as a fit. All the wit- 
nesses, from the commander of the regiment down to the noncom- 
missioned officer, agree on these points. It is not the House of 
Commons that is to blame. The Representative Chamber cannot 
be charged with stinginess, nor can the British soldier object that 
he is clothed worse than a pauper because the National Represent- 
atives will not allow money enough. According to another re- 
port besides the one before us,—a blue-book ordered by the House 
of Commons to be printed 15th February 1856,—the list of prices 
allowed for the clothing of the private soldier was as follows. 
For the Foot Guards—tunie 1/. 15s. 6d., trousers 12s. 3d., boots 
8s. 6d.; for the Infantry of the Line—tunic 1/., trousers 9s. 6d., 
boots 8s, 6d., caps 7s, 6d.; and other things in proportion. These 
are the prices paid under the new system, which among other 
things changed the tunic for the coatee, (at an increased expense 
of 5s, per piece,) and which came into universal operation on the 
‘first of April 1856. Under the old system of clothing, the Colo- 
nels derived a profit averaging 750/. a year; and it was arranged 
when the new system came into operation, that in lieu of these 

rofits they should have a fixed payment of 500/, per annum. 

Sut with “the clothing Colonels” we do no seem to be quit of all 
- abuses of the system ; and there are several reasons for those 
abuses. 


One of the first reasons lies at the very root of the whole ques- 
tion of uniforms. In the days of the ancients, the soldier had 
roperly speaking no uniform. Among the Greeks and Romans 
. was dressed like the rest of the people, and the only thing 
distinguishing him and his class was a mantle of a certain colour 
and texture. Even during the middle ages there existed no uni- 
form dress for soldiers; and the first time that we hear in history 
of such a thing as a uniform is among the regiments of Gustayus 
Adolphus in the Thirty Years War, when Yellow and Blue 
regiments are spoken of. Louis the Fourteenth first introduced 
the uniform dress of soldiers into France in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century; and it was mainly in imitation of his army 
that the other European sovereigns begau to do the same. At 
first enormous sums were paid in almost all states for the uniform 
equipment of armies; and not until the great French Revolution 
was there any return to former simplicity. The pigtail was 
one of the earliest victims of the Revolution; all the rest of the 
former ‘‘ornaments’’ with which the soldier was overloaded fell 
gradually, first in France, and then in the other countries. It 
was then that the comfortable and the useful took the place of 
the so-called ornamental, and that a soldier came to be looked 
| at not only as a kind of toy on which to hang all kinds of haber- 
dashery, but as a human being who feels—and suffers. A great deal 
of this tawdry taste still remains. Viewed from head-quarters in 
peace time, the soldier is not an individual man, who is to be 
equipped for the purpose of military activity, with direct regard 
to his freedom, comfort, and feats Se is part of a picture. 
The hat upon his head oceupies exactly the same place that is 
oceupied by the knobs of an area railing—it is the conspicuous 
— in the series of ornaments. If the soldier stood upon his 
head, the boots of a company would become an object of the same 
regard ; but as they are unseen they are disregarded. The same 
| cause is aggravated by another. The soldier is not an independent 
being: he is only a single item in a machine, with many such 
items—one brick in the wall—one zoéphyte in a coral reef; 
and his tailor makes not for the individual but for a crowd. 
The whole tailoring of the soldier is done upon the prin- 
ciple of the bed of Procrustes. Another abuse incidental to 
the dishonesty which has crept into our commercial system aids 
the other two: the contract has degenerated into a mere compari- 
son of tenders ; the articles furnished are not considered by the 
makers honestly for their objects, but only for their use as pre- 
texts to draw the money. If they will simply pass so that the 
money be paid, it is enough; and hence the keen eye of the per- 
son who should be morally responsible, the maker, is turned away 
from the construction of a proper article of clothing, to dissover the 
nice points where the soldier and the state can be stinted in cloth, 
where size can be made to do the duty of quality; and there is 
| no doubt that if it were possible whole regiments would be clothed 
in shoddy and devil’s-dust. Hence it is that our regiments are 
clothed in caps that at once press the head and balance loosely 
on the top, in stocks that strain instead of clothe, in coats that 
admit the wet and wind like sieves and sponges, and in boots 
that fail to protect the feet against wet or wear. Do we wonder 
at the spread of consumptive disease ? 

The Commissioners recommend several improvements— 

** We recommend the adoption of ,a better boot ; also a lighter stock; a 
more horizontal peak to the forage-cap; and the substitution of a light 
cap with a wadden linen cover, or a roll of linen, for the shako in hot cli- 
mates. 

“That greater attention be paid to the interior of the head-dress, 
whether shako or busby; that the greateoat be of a better quality and 
more durable texture; that all clothing be made sufticiently loose to permit 
the free use of the limbs and unimpeded action of the muscles ; and that the 
material of the clothing be varied according to the climates in which the 
troops may be serving. 

* We strongly recommend the immediate testing, by its issue to half a 
battalion, of the ‘ Berrington ’ knapsack-sling.”’ 

These recommendations are good as far as they go ; it will be 
seen, however, that they involve another improvement—one far 
more important than mere alterations of coats, food, or barrack- 
room walls,—they imply a thorough change in the organization 
and spirit with which the several departments of the Army are 
administered. But that is a part of the subject which we shall 
have to consider separately. 





“THE DELICATE QUESTION,” 
Discussion has been so developed amongst us by the extension of 
the press in all directions, that it begins to prey upon itself. 
Subjects have become so hacknied, that even in these eventful 
times, when the incidents of the whole globe are laid before us 
daily, we weary of the sameness and look out for fresh game 
Whatever that turns up is welcome to the daily discussionist ; 
and if he must consult public taste and private taste too, he is 
not over-nice in his foraging. Anything is game to his hand. 
Some question respecting Magdalen institutions is raised, and the 
great journals pounce upon the question as a variety. Onesided 
views are hazarded by the precisionists and moralists, and in- 
genious ‘‘ gentlemen connected with the press” put on female 
attire for the moment, and dramatize the argument on the other 
side in the form of letters from one ‘“‘ Unfortunate” or another ; 
the masculine style peeping through the feminine veil as distinctly 
as beard and spurs in the Seotch song about the “ milking maid.” 
This theatrical form of discussing the gravest questions con- 
stitutes in itself, for an eager sportsman of the press, a new sub- 
ject, and he starts the question whether it is proper to debate 
such matters at all; discussing the discussion with all the zest of 
a Mrs, Candour censuring improper stories. While the palaver is 
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going on, happens the squalid ‘“‘tragedy ” in the Haymarket; a 
spice of reality is thrown into the overgrown paper debate, and 
we are brought back rather abruptly from fine phrases to 
odious facts. ‘The truth is, that the subject is essentially disgust- 
ing, and no advantage is gained by pretending that it is any- 
thing else. It ‘s improper, except for those who handle it with a 
view to doing practical good in a direct way. 

It does but seem inconsistent to follow that remark by confess- 
ing, that upon the whole the subject is one much better handled 
in fiction. It is only in that class of writing that you can bring 
together the circumstances essential to the wholeness of the view. 
In real life you never learn the circumstances of the particular 
ease, and we have no licence to piece them out with conjecture or 
assumption. The experience of real life will enable the master of 
fiction to put together types of events, as he will types of 


THE SPE 


character; to anatomize specimens of human nature; to show us | 
| Lord Derby as a dangerous character since he is becoming the 


the working of motives, with their tendency for good or for evil, 
and so to point the lesson in its most impressive form—action. 
Besides, he can pick und choose the artistic accessories, ren- 
dering the picture at once more impressive and less noxious. 
For the benelit of some who only see such considerations in 
a narrow view, we may remark that fiction does not always teach 
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obscurities in the statute-law, in the absence of judicial exposi- 
tion upon a case; and he did this in a manner which tended to 
imply that the law itself is doubtful. Lord Campbell carried the 
reference to a higher authority than any judicial statement on a 
case—the authority which must guide a judge while giving his 
own decision—the principles ot English law, which render 
aliens amenable to our laws while they are in this country, and 
therefore equally responsible with British subjects for those acts 
which would be offences in British subjects. 

It is rather to be regretted that Attorney-Cieneral and Chief- 
Justice, like some yet higher in political authority, cannot diseuss 
important questions of this kind without a sort of personal invec- 
tive that would not be tolerated in society, and would be despised 
if it occurred among the “ vulgar.” 





Times alter! The Leading Journal warns the public against 
author of a Reform Bill. ‘It is at least certain that Lord Derby’s 
pledge cannot have been preceded by any deliberate consideration, 
nor can it have referred to a definite plan: but it is seareely pru- 


| dent to condemn the existing system of representation in favour 


us by its ‘happy endings”—by showing that good luck attends 


good actions and bad luck bad actions. If that were true, every 
tragic drama or story must be effaced from the great lesson-books 
of poetry and fiction. The reader of a beautiful tragedy such as 
“ King Lear,” or of an interesting tale such as ‘ Oliver Twist,” 
does not learn to be virtuous because Edmund's villany comes to 
ruin or Bill Sykes was killed, otherwise the fate of Cordelia would 
destroy the moral. No, it is beeause the best feelings of his na- 
ture are called forth by sympathy with the sweetness of Cordelia, 
insomuch that the heart follows her even to death rather than 
those who remain alive and “ happy.” 
fiction can marshal human motives, and adjust them in a natural 


And it is partly beeause | 


| dently refused.” 


and healthy order, that is best suited to correct our social per- | 


versities, as it is to suggest the elue out of them. 

But we cannot avoid the subject, or avy common subject in the 
literature of reality. Events will happen, and we must be content 
to hear of them. Some propose to castigate intelligence ; but more 
cannot be done than to take eare that it be presented in language 
of suitable decorum. The objection to a suppression of news Is 
soon ascertained by asking where the practice would lead to ? 
It would place the great guarantee of liberty, unqualified pub- 
licity, under the control of a censorship. Besides, it would have 
a bad moral effect—it would present a false because partial aspect 
of society ; it would prevent the wayfarers of real life, parents and 
guardians, clergymen and maralists, statesmen and administra- 
tors, from knowing what is going on in the world ; so that the way- 
farer would be betrayed, his guides and guardians thrown off the 
watch, if the literature of reality presented nothing but the sunny 
side of human nature. We see the converse iu real life, where the 
driving of thoroughfares through St. Giles’s at first exposed and 
is now removing the concentrated squalidity of that quarter. The 
oe must be like the towns, with its accidents and offences, 
The politest cannot avoid some consciousness of nuisances, and 
thus 1t happens that the most fastidious are forced to have an in- 
terest in the removal of nuisances. 

Ay, cries the practical moralist, we will admit discussion if you 
will tell us the remedy. This is a very common dogma, and one 
of the stupidest : you must not discuss an evil until you are 
ready with the remedy. Now in physics the remedy is never 
found except by one of three processes—by experiment, by chance, 
or by anatomy. Are we to leave all our moral questions alone in 
the hope that something will turn up ? Besides, we have duties 
to perform in the mean time, and on all sides. In this country 
the vilest retain rights; and it is not for the interest of socicty 
any more than it is for the dignity or good conscience of society, 
to deny right even to the most abject. There is, indeed, broadly 
considered, an identity of right between the highest and the low- 
est; and society best defends itself when it defends right 
against wrong wherever perpetrated. Our great social duty is to 
enforce the law, whether it is to defend the highest lady in the 
land or that unhappy wretch who has almost forfeited the name of 
woman. For present purposes, this equality before the tribunals is 
the very thing we want ; we must make the lawless feel that neither 
the powerful nor the reckless can break the law. For the police 
of our municipalities that rule will suffice, As to ‘ remedies” 
for the ‘“‘Great Social Evil,” they are to be sought not in the 
abodes of those lost creatures, but in the very opposite direction. 





BRIEF NOTES ON A NUMBER OF THINGS, 

Ir is among the incidents of political life that men frequently get 
blamed for mistakes which they make but do not get the credit 
due for their good acts. Lord Campbell was much “ called over 
the coals” for his somewhat inquisitorial act against improper 
publications, which is succeeding and failing in a remarkable 
degree ; but he has not had his due for what he has done in im- 
ae the law of libel, and is still doing to extend his reform 

y anew bill. Nay, he has withdrawn that bill to amend it by 
still more enlarging its provisions. In his hand we are likely to 
obtain complete freedom of the press, with laws fixing the re- 
sponsibilty upon the actual libeller while removing every re- 
straint upon the honest commentator or reporter. 





There seems still to be some obscurity in regard to the law of 
conspiracy to murder abroad. Sir Richard Bethell pointed out 


of an unknown and indefinite substitute. Those who are least 
enthusiastic in favour of change ought most strongly to deprecate 
random and insincere efforts to tamper with reform for party pur- 
poses.” For if the present Government should survive to forfeit 
its pledge,—if ‘the crude schemes of Sir Fitzroy Kelly and Mr, 
Disraeli are repudiated after the principle has been conceded,”— 
‘popular demands may be beet granted”’ as well as ‘ impru- 
It is a novelty to see Lord Derby attacked as a 


Keform Bill Minister! ‘ On revient toujours!” 





A curious danger has been pointed out, ‘General Peel, the 
Secretary of State for War, is at this moment a Major-General in 
her Majesty’s service, liable to be called upon to do any duty con- 
sistent with his rank which the authorities of the Horse Guards 
may think fit to impose upon him, The Secretary for War is the 
subordinate—the Commander-in-chief is the master.”” Thus the 
Horse Guards possesses a servant in the Cabinet—a step towards 
*‘ military dictation ” ! 





Those who object to strictures on commercial men, on the plea 
that they cannot always know what they are at, speak without 
book, for commercial men possess better means of information 
than the publie generally keeps in mind. There is, for example, 
the great American agency of Messrs. Tappan and M‘Killop, who 
have upwards of three thousand corresponding agents in North 
America, with many in Europe. They undertake to learn for 
their subscribers all about any commercial men whose character 
and substanee may come in question; and the books which they 
have kept for the last fourteen years are a complete reflex of the 
state of trade. The data which they have collected on the late 
crisis are particularly interesting for us. We have oftener than 
once affirmed that the extension of unsoundness in commerce goes 
beyond anything that the uninitiated can well conceive, and 
that unsoundness has even extensively become fraud, Messrs, 
Tappan and M‘Killop give us the facts as om | bear upon Ame- 
rica. ‘‘ Of 227,048 firms reported on in the books of the agency, 
over 6000 have failed during the year, and of these 741 have 
been total or fraudulent. By total, we mean, where no dividend 
will be paid to general creditors, and confidential creditors will 
not be paid in full, The aggregate loss by these is nearly twenty 
millions of dollars. Krom the 6022 reported, deduct 741, and it 
leaves 5281, which will pay a dividend on an indebtedness of over 
280 millions; the dividend will not exceed 40 cents, and the loss 
will consequently exceed 150 millions, making a total loss for the 
year of about 170 millions of dollars.” Here we see 150 millions 
of unsoundness, 20 millions of fraud, and that without counting 
railroad losses or bank losses. We may not be so bad in Europe, 
but are we essentially different ? 


The Royal Literary Fund is again to be the scene of a contest 
this year, raised by a party.of gentlemen who desire to convert 
the institution into one of a different character, Their object is 
professedly to take the administration out of the hands of “the 
aristocracy,” to abolish an “ expensive” establishment, to place 
the administration in the hands of literary men, and to make it 
cheap. There is a good deal of special-pleading in this repre- 
sentation. The institution is in the hands of men who are 
not the less literary because they are in some cases persons of 
high birth and high rank. The Fund did not originate with 
literary men; and it is supported mainly by the upper classes, 
who seek to render a tribute to literary talent by aiding it when 
in misfortune. It is a sort of tribute that is perhaps more pro- 
bable, and more welcome, from the upper classes than from the 
ranks of literature itself. Possibly a Paes 32 management 
would not result in a fuller exchequer. Everybody knows that a 
permanent and respectable establishment is a great help to the 
collection of means; and every oo has had an opportunity 
of observing equally knows that in this particular instance the in- 
stitution needs the services of a gentleman as the distributor of its 
aid. Last year we examined and discussed the whole subject ; so 
did the subscribers of the institution, who resolved by a vote of 
69 to 11 against change. It is most “‘ English” to consider such 
a decision a settling of the question, at least until the circum- 
stances he- em | 
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A pro 
possess the continent of Europe of its supremacy. ‘‘ Europe,” 
charitably remarks a member of that learned body, ‘‘may be a 
very good continent itself in many ways, and in some respects 


worth all the rest of the world put together,—‘ Better fifty years | 


of Europe than a cycle of Cathay’; but it is certainly not en- 
titled to rank as one of the primary zodlogical regions of the 
earth’s surface, any more than as one of the physical divisions. 
Europe and Northern Asia are in fact quite inseparable.” ‘The 
remark occurs in an interesting paper of the last Journal of the 
Linnean Society, on an important problem in natural history— 


the natural primary divisions of the earth’s surface considered | 


with reference to the distribution of organic life and the probable 
plurality of centres of creation. Mr. Philip Sutley Sclater shows 
that the zodlogical charts have hitherto been exceedingly er- 
roneous, being, in fact, borrowed from the purely geographical 
distribution of the earth; whercas we have innumerable diver- 
sities and disturbances arising from distinctions of climate. Mr. 
Sclater’s monograph is limited to the class Birds. It is an in- 
quiry that illustrates the many ways in which the investigations of 
science are coming to bear upon the inquiries and conclusions of 
all the rest. 


If one may trust the accredited organs of Fashion, there is, or 
is to be, a reaction in her world against the excesses of hoop and 
flounce; but the reaction appears to go a step further, and to in- 
cite a rebellion against certain devices suggested by the caprices 
or foibles of individuals, Woman now appears in a style of dress 
a little less fantastical and ‘cut up” by flounces, lateral stripes, 
and all the hanging or flying adjuncts that would make the beau 
idéal of a fairy scarecrow. And while a simpler outline is pre- 
served in the entire dress, there is more variety in the several 
species of costume. Why is not this carried further? Invention 
palls when it consists only in fantastic heapings of silk upon lace 
or lace ay silk, or when its triumphant flower is a “ plaiting 
4 la vieille”: it would really attain its perfection, if, while setting 
some badges for the uniform of the fair army in its several corps, 
Fashion were to cultivate the development of Irregulars, whose 
costume should be suited to display the graces, veil the defects, 
and exhibit the taste, grave or playful, of lovely Individuality. 
How piquant would the picture then become ! 


‘What's in a name?” Much! An absurd name may throw 
ridicule on respectable agitation. Who, for example, christened 
the special agitation on behalf of the Cabmen, under the National 
Lord's Day Rest Association, as “The Sabbath Rest Movement 
for Cabmen”? Again, Mr. Girdleston ‘hoped that ere long the 
cabman might call the Sabbath his own.” This is surely an in- 
novation, and we should regret the arrival of the time when the 
Lord’s Day should be called ‘The Cabman’s Day.” Still the 
movement, which has had its rather distinguished mecting at 
Farringdon Hall, is a good one, although some of the arguments 
are weak, Mr. Channer, for example, a cabman, ‘had kept the 
Sunday for three years, and had never during that period wanted 
a Sunday dinner, which he often did when he drove seven days 
per week.” Is this meant to intimate a sort of unobtrusive 
miracle? Or is it that men who take due rest and preserve re- 
gular lives can look better after their own interests ¥ 





Letters to the Editar. 
LORD MULGRAVE’S COLONIAL APPOINTMENT, 

Sm—Being a New Zealand colonist, I have read with great concern your 
two articles on the appointment of Lord Mulgrave to the Governorship of 
Nova Scotia. I think you greatly mistake the feelings and interests of co- 
lonists. Theobjectof the Home Government should be to send as Colonial 
Governors the men best qualified for the oftice, and most acceptable to the co- 
lonists, irrespective of the claims of old servants of the Crown. The most 
rtant qualification for a Colonial Governor is a practical knowledge 
‘arliamentary government and the possession of courteous and concilia- 
tory manners: the want of this Seauliclien has caused most if not all the 
squabbles between the Governors and their subjects—the Governors claiming 
irresponsible powers, and the representative bodies those of the British Par- 
liament.. An English nobleman, from his Parliamentary experience and 
knowledge of society, would have no difficulty with his Ministers, and give 
a tone to the society of a colony, quite out of the power of a man of colo- 
nial extraction, Administrative abilities are of no more value to a Colonial 
Governor than similar talents in a British Sovereign; and any attempt by a 
Governor to meddle in the political affairs of a colony is resented with 
greater vigour than similar conduct on the part of the Queen. The accept- 
ance of a governorship by a nobleman of historic name would be gratifying 
to any colony, while the appointment of a cofonially-bred statesman would 
be barely tolerated. If the Royal Family were banished the country, would 
not any Member of Parliament have difficulty in maiutaining the Royal 
dignity though the crown were voted to him by a majority of both Houses > 
Colonists have similar prejudices. There are many obvious reasons against 
the selection of Colonial Governors from colonial statesmen, which I will not 
trespass further on your space to specify ; but will only assure you that, as 
far as I can judge, no colony will welcome a Governor taken from a neigh- 
bouring one, nor support a public man suspected of looking for promotion 
to the English Government. 

Ian, Sir, your obedient servant, Ratpu RicHARDsSON. 

[Our correspondent no doubt expresses one view taken by some colonists, 
but it is a partial view. He has overlooked an important point which we 
had insight. Practice in House of Commons strategy—the tactics of the 
Lobby—are not a real school even in Parliamentary government. The ap- | 

intment of Lord Mulgrave was a violation of a rule that had been laid 

own, to the injury of a senior servant of the Crown in the same career. 

Lord ‘Mulgrave—supposing him specially qualitied, of which the public have 
no evidence—had been appoin to the corps of Colonial Governors, it 
should have been as a juntor.—Eb.] 
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has been placed before a learned society to dis- | 


| whereby the two can be brought together. 


If | 


OUR NEGLECTED DEFENCES, 

Sm—Deeply impressed as every reader of your paper must be with the 
truth of your remarks on the ‘French Question,” I cannot refrain from 
urging you, especially at this political crisis, to direct your attention and 
| that of the country to the one great defect in our means of national defence - 
a defect to which our French a//ies are so fully alive that they have long re- 
| lied upon their own contrasting efficiency in this respeci, for a favourable 
issue to any hostile demonstration which might be in store for the future, 
I allude to our inability, through inere lack of system, to avail ourselves of 
the services of the numerous able seamen and gunners constantly trained in 
our Navy; then suffered to disperse in quest of higher wages in the merchant 
service, without the possibility of recovering their services on any sudden 
emergency. Should such occur, we should certainly need a score of those 
valuable and most eflicient moveable forts the steam block-ships, to keep a 
| foreign army from our shores—and this at a week’s notice: but if you will 

refer to any competent authority, you will find that we could not, under pre- 
sent circumstances, man such a number efficiently under two months! For the 
last twenty years naval men have suggested schemes, many of them quite prac- 
ticable, for remedying this alarming defect. These, however, have been 
only very partially adopted by successive Boards of Admiralty ; and the ne- 
glect still remains, palpable to foes, though occult to ourselves. Providence 
has endowed this favoured nation with ample means of defence against any 
invader. On the one hand, we have most powerful ships, with guns which, 
properly manned, no enemy could face; on the other, a splendid body of 
men to fight them: but, alas! our ingenuity cannot organize a ‘ system” 


| 






BYRON AND HIS LAST BIOGRAPHER, 
London, 2d March 1858, 

Sim—Will you allow me to call in question the first extract which you 
copied from Mr. Trelawny’s ‘* Last Days of Shelley and Byron”’? I cannot 
help thinking that the author has suffered his memory to be led astray, per- 
haps in the usual mode,—an accidental mistake hardened into assertion by 
denial and controversy ; but I feel convinced that he Aas been seriously de- 
ceived. It will not be the first time that a man remembers to have seen 
what did not exist. 

Mr. Trelawny tells you that Jo‘ Byron's feet were ‘ clubbed,”’ his legs 
“ withered to the knee,’’—* the form of an Apollo with the feet and legs of 
a sylvan Satyr.”” I am sure many men who knew Byron personally will 
perceive how very obvious is this exaggeration. It is not true that even 
the right foot was ** twisted inwards with only the edge to the ground.” 
The foot was considerably smaller than the other, and may have had a 
tendency to turn in; but with the boot on it was decidedly plantigrade. 
On that foot the leather sole was thick. With regard to the other foot 
there could be no doubt. The left leg was like the left leg of any tolerably 
well-made man—better than the average. I have seen Byron move it, for 
some unexpected reason and when he had quite forgotten himself, with a 
firmness, a promptitude, and a decision, utterly impossible in a man whose 
leg was ** withered’’ and feet ** clubbed”’ “ like those of a satyr.’’ The 
writer, in fact, evidently speaks with very imperfect physiological know- 
edge,—as where he talks of *‘ the contraction of the muscles and the skin.”’ 
He is also wrong when he speaks of Byron’s face as if it had been “ lined 
with time and passion.”” Even when he grew thin, the lines around the 
mouth were slight. The general characteristic of his face was very great 
smoothness, notwithstanding the manifest influence of a peevish temper. 
In another passage, Trelawny speaks of Byron sitting with his feet dabbling 
Byron was in fact illustrious for his swimming, and has fre- 


in the water. 
Hie was a boxer—l1 have heard, a 


quently been seen completely undressed. 
good one; and he was a capital horseman, 

There is another expression in the passage you quote from Mr. Trelawny 
which is suilicient proof that he speaks from a disturbed memory. I cannot 
help suspecting that he has been disputing some points with persons who 
diticr from his recollection, and has been led into a common device of sup- 
porting himself by positive assertions in print. He says—‘‘ Byron entered 
a room with a sort of run, as if he could not stop; then planted his best leg 
well forward, throwing back his body to kee p his balance.”” This is ludi- 
crously inaccurate. Byron could walk much better than he chose to do; and 
have seen him, when alone with him, hobble with great celerity from one 
part of his room to another, But he was as jealous as a beautiful woman of 
looking awkward ‘* before company,” and he had a habit of concealing his 
Jameness by artificially putting on a slow lounge, which in its swing from 
side to side concealed at once the weakness of his gait and the inequality of 
his step. Instead of “running into a room,”’ he lounged in with that inva- 
riable swing; and instead of ** putting his best leg foremost,’ he used it to 
teady himself upon it while he leaned against some convenient piece of fur- 
niture until he sat down; for he usually leaned or sat as soon as possible, 
unless, as he often did, he kept on walking up and down. Many can con- 
firm me in this description; many who, like myself, saw Byron almost as 
late as ‘Trelawny. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, A. L. B. 





[Fur Books, &e., see the accompanying 
Monthly Supplement. } 
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Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MARCH 2. 

War Orrice, March 2.—Caralry—ith Light Drags.—To be Captains, without 
purchase—Capt. and Brevet-Major G. E. Hillier, from half-pay 80th Foot; Capts. 
W. H. Slade, from the 7th Light Drags.; H. Timson, from half-pay 6th Drags. ; 
’. G. D. Massy, from the Military Train; Lieuts. A. E. M‘Gregor, from the Mth 
; A. Gammell, from the 12th Light Drags.; J. Dynon, from the 16th 









iSth Light Drags.—To be Captains, without purchase—Capts. I. Brett, from 
the 6th Drag. Guards; A. J. Lottus, from the 2d Drag. Guards ; W. W. Arbuthnot, 
from the 63d Foot; J. T. Ling, from the 91st Foot ; Lieuts, H. Scott, from the 9th 
Light Drags.; IE. Stacey, from the 10th Light Drags. 

Royal Artillery—Lieut. J. Lyons to be Second Capt. vice £. Clarke, dec,; Se- 
cond Capt. A. J. M‘Dougall to be Capt. vice Brevet-Lieut.-Col. Hamley, placed on 
the Supernumerary List ; Licut. C. E. Torriano to be Second Capt. vice M*Dougall ; 
Lieut. J. 1. B. Brown to be Second Capt. vice Mainwaring, placed on the Super- 
numerary List; Staff-Surg. of the Second Class H. W. Voss to be Surg. vice Has- 
sard, dec.; J. Ferris, Gent. to be Acting Vet. Surg. 

Royal Engincers—Staff-Sergt. and Bugle-Major D, Youle to be Quartermaster, 
vice Jones, retired on half-pay. 

Brevet.—Lieut.-Col. W. H. Elliott, of the Royal Artillery, having completed three 
years’ service in his present rank to be Col. in the Army, under the Royal warrant of 
the 3d of November 1854; Quartermaster J. Jones, upon half-pay of the Royal 
Engineers, to have the honorary rank of Capt. under the Royal warrant of the 17th 
of December 1855, 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MARCH 5. > 
Wan Orricr, Pall Mall, March 5.—Caralry—2d Regt. of Drag. Guards—Lieut. 
I. St. J. Dick to be Capt. without purchase, vice Loftus, appointed to the 18th 
ight Drags. ; Cornet W. T. Foster to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Dick. | 
6th Drag. Guards—Lieut. F. G. S. Curtis to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Brett, appointed to the 18th Light Drags.; Ensign W. Gair, from the 3d West 
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» killed in 





India Regt. to be Cornet, without purchase, in succession to Lieut. y ys 
action. R 

2d Drags.—Lieut. J. E. Swindley, from the 12th Light Drags. to be Capt. wi 
out purchase, vice Brevet-Lieut.-Col. Clarke, promoted. 

3d Light Drags. —F. G. F. Grant, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Blundell, 
promoted. 

Sth Light Drags.—Cornet E. F, Weaver, from the Ist Drags. 
Adjt. ; Staff-Surg. of the Second Class L, Baron, M.D. to be Surg. 

Sth Light Drags.—Lieut. F. Garforth to be Capt. without purchase, vice Slade, 

appointed to the 5th Light Drags. ; Cornet R. N. Pedder to be Lieut. with : 

chase, vice Garforth. 

9h Light Drags.—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. II, A. Ouvry, C.B. to be Lieut.-C: he 
out pure hase, vice Brevet-Col, J. H. Grant, 
Gen. ; Brevet- Major W. Drysdale to be 





to be Cornet and 






Major, without purcha e, Vier Ouvry ; 








Lieut. A. E. Wilkinson to ‘be C apt. without purchase, vice Drysd : « Pr 
Thursby to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Wilkinson ; R. Bury, Gent. to ore 
net, without purchase, vice Thursby. 

10th Light Drags.—Cornet J. Gore to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Sta ae 


moted in the 18th Light 9 
llth Light Drags.—Lieut. E. Harnett to be ¢ 
Major Fellowes, whose breve ; ‘vemhe has been con verte “d ati ceed 
the Royal warrant of the 6th Oct. 1854; Cornet A. P. Garnett to be 
pure hase. 
12th Light Drags.—€ 
the 5th L ight Drags. 


Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet- 
stantive rank, under 
Licut. w it 
Yornet W. E. SI > Gammell, pron 


1aw to be Lieut. \ 


. to be ¢ 


lith Light Drags.—Cornet P. Dodgson, from the 10th Light Drags 
vice Giles, promoted; W. A. Atcherley, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase. 
15th Light Drags.—Surg. W. G. Watt, from the 5th Foot, to be Surg. 
16th Light Drags.—Cornet L. W. Atkinson to be Lieut. without purchase, \ J. 


Dynon, promoted in the 5th Lig he Dr: ags, 
18th Light Drags.—Surg. H. Mapleton, M.D. 
Military Train—The surname of the Lieut. promoted on the 

not Aplin. 

Infantry—Scots Fusilier Guards—Ensign and 
Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, vice the Hon. E. Brownlow, who retires; F. W 
G. Campbell, Gent. to be Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, vice Beaumont. 

2d Regiment of Foot—Ensign J. Hatchell to be Lieut. without ae 


to be Su 
is Appl 


from the 15th Drags. 
8th inst. 


Lieut. G. W. Beaumont to be 






Dowdeswell, whose appointment from 89th Foot has been cancelled ; 
ford, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice J. J. Armstrong 
superseded, being abse nt without leave ; 8. ¥. Page, Gent. to be E nsign, without 


purchase, vice Hatchell, 
38d Foot—To be Captains, without purchase—Lieut. F. 
Foot, vice Daly, who has re tired upon full-pay; Lieut. I. ¢ 


Eteson, from the 52d 
Somerset, from the 












| 


. Dépot Battalion—Capt. A. B. Wallis, of the 33d Foet, to be Instructor of Mus- 
etry. 


Unattached—Lieut. F. C. D’Epinay Barclay, from the 12th Foot, to be Capt. by 


pure hase. 


K.C.B. promoted to the rank of MV or- | 


Slst Foot. To be Lieut. without purchase—Ensign C. D. Baillie, vice Reade, pro- 
moted. To be Ensiens, without purchase—C, W. Mellor, Gent. vice Baillie; W. 
H., Irvine, Gent. vice Mansergh, appointed to the Toth Foot. 

4th Foot—Ensign R. Boyce to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Cox, who p- | 
pointment from 20th Foot has been cancelled; J. G. Tomlin, Gent, to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Sh wpe, promoted. 

Sth Foot—Lieut. J. Creagh to be Adjt. viee Haig, killed in action. Aseist.- 
Surg. R. M‘Nab, M.D, from 6lst Foot, to be Surg. the promotion not to carry pay 


until 5th March 1858. 






6th Foot— Major J. E. Robertson to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase; Capt. and 
Brevet-Major E. J. Blanekley to be Major, without purchase, vice Robertsor 
Lieut. J. Dawson to be Capt. without purchase, vice Blanckley; Ensign C. Whyt 
to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Dawson; W. Smith, Gent. to be Ensign, with- 


out purchase, vice Wastle, promoted ; T. G. Saunders, Gent. to be Ensign, without 
purchase, vice Bowers, promoted. 

7th Foot—The Christian aames of Ensign Loveridge are 
Edward Henry, as stated in the Gazette of the 24 ultimo. 


8th Foot—H. Kinsman, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur 


Tlenry William, and not 








hase, vice Moun- 








steven, died of his wounds. 

9th Foot—T. Elmes, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Ridsda pro 
moted, 

10th Foot—Lieut. C. H. Fresson, from the 98th For to be Capt. without pur- 


as stated in the 


Unatt, 


chase, vice Fenton, whose appointment from halt- om 
Gazette of 12th Jan. _ 58, has been cancelled. 
13th Foot—Liecut. R. Moorsom, from the 52d Foot, t 
lith Foot—Lieut. *, L oyd, from the 87th Foot, to be Capt. 
th Foot—The promotion of the undermentioned office 
19th Feb. 1858, as previously . ated: Brevet-Major G. I’, 
Brevet-Major J, C. Mansergh, from Gth Foot, ; 
Mite he iH h 











20th Foot—Lieut. W. is been permitted to resign his commission. 

22d Foot—Major D. Anderson to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, Tobe Majors, 
without purchase—Capt. J. 1. Graham, vice Anderson ; t. H. G. Bowden - 
vet-Major H. D. Neville, from Ist Foot. 

23d Foot—Ensign W. A. Fitzroy to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hackett, pro- | 
moted; A. R. Winstanley, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Fitzroy. 

28th Foot—Ensign C. Th wkeray to be Lieut ‘by purchase, vice E. S. R, Smyth, 
who retires; A. H. Turner, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Thacke: : 


Hassall, ap- 


vice 


30th Foot—F. H. William: on, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, 
pointed to the 84th Foot. 
32d Foot—Lieut. C. M. pare 


to be Capt. without pure! 





moted ; Ensign J. G: urforth to be Lieut. w ithout purchase, vice ’ 
Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Justice, appointed t. 
36th Foot—The appointment of Lieut. W. T. Stuart to b te 2d 


instead of 19t 





, Feb. 








40th Foot—Ensign G. Hobbs to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Messenger, promoted ; 
R. B. Clarke, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hobbs. 

12d Foot—L ieut. J. W. Mitchell, from the St. Helena Regt. to be Lieut. viee J. 
G, J. Stuart, who exchanges. 
‘ 52d Foot—Ensign T. Simpson to be Licut. without purchase, vice Gil killed 
in action. 

55th Foot—Lieut. J. G. Echalaz to be Cc sg by purchase, viee Ball, who retires 
Ensign J. F. Morton to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Echalaz ; Ensign P.W. Justi 


from the 32d Foot, to be Ensign, vice Ke uny,. appointed to ‘the 10th Foot; Il. W. 
Riley, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Morton, 









61st Foot—W. E. Ness, Gent. to be Ensign, without pure! 4 Assist “Sm A. 
Salter, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice M‘Nal moted to the 5th Foot 
The Christian names of E ns ign Nugent, appointec ut purcha the 12th 
Feb. are ** William Sydney. 

Gith Foot—Ensign E. I. Bass to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Munro, ap- 
pointed to the Royal Canadian Rifle Regt. ; A. A. Price, Gent. to be Ensign ithout 
purchase, vice Bass. For H. C, Watsen, Esq. formerly P aymaster of a Dépot Bat- 
talion, to be master, which appeared in ae - szette of 26th ultimo, read Capt. 
H, C. Watson, from half-pay 3d West India Regt. to be I ‘ ter 

7th Foot—A. B. Wright, Gent. to be Easi gn, without | ha v Hamilton, 
appointed to the 6lst Foot. 

$0th Foot—Major and Brevet-Lieut.-C« . T. Christie to be Lieut.-Col. without 
purchase; C apt. and Brevet-Major R. ~ ee 3 to be Major, without purchase, vic 
Christic ; Lieut. C. F. Amiel to be Capt. without purchase, vice Hawkes; Ensign 

- F. Goddard to be «7 ut. witnout purchase, vice Amiel. 
‘g2d Foot—Licut. J. Pilkington to be Capt. without pur. vice J. 





83d Foot—Capt. J. * aM say from half-pay Unatt. to be (¢ apt. 
the Hon. E. J. W. Forester, who exchanges; Lieut. H. S. ¢ ooper to be Capt. by 
purchase, vice Davi es, who retires ; Ensign J, R. Colebrooke, from the 26th Foot, 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Cooper. 

8ith Foot—Sergt.-M: jor A. Anderson to be Ensign, 
cession to Lieut. Lloyd, promoted in the Mth Foot, 

9st Foot—Lieut. W. Squirl to be Capt. without purchase, vice Lin 
the 18th Licht Drags.; Ensign H. P. Burke to be Lieut, without u 
Squirl; C. L. Harve *y, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Burke 

98th Foot—E nsign C. 11. Griffin to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Fre 
moted in the 10th Foot; W. O'Toole, Gent, to be Ensign, without pure 

Tiffin, promoted. 

2@ West India Regiment-—Ensign F. W. Bishop to be 
Helps, who retires ; S$. W. Williams, Gent. to be Ensign, 

3d West India Reyiment—S. G. Allman, Gent. to be Ensign, 
Vice Gair, appointed to the 6th Drag. Guards, 

Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment—To be Lieuts. without purchase—Lieut. W. M. 
Ansell, from the 35th Foot; Lieut. G. T. Munro, from 67th Foot. 

St. Helena Regiment—Lieut. J, G. G. Stuart, from the 42d Foot, 
vice Mitchell, who exchang ges. 






without purchase, in suc- 


, app inted to 





vice 


hase, 





vice 
Bishop, 


without purchase, 


Lieut. 
by purchase, 


by purchase, 
vice 


to be Lieut. 


a 


The undermentioned Officers to have their brevet rank converted into substantive 
rank, under the Royal warrant of the 6th Oct. 1854—Brevet-Major E. Fellowes, Lith 
Light Drags. ; Brevet-Major W. Bellairs, 49th Foot. 

Hospital Staf—J. Mackay, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Kilroy, 
ap pointed to the 33d Foot ; J. Lander, Gent. to be Acting-Assist.-Surg. ; Staff-As- 


st.-Surg. A. G. Power, M D. has been permitted to resign his Commission, 

Breret.—Col. E. A. Pasher, retired full-pay, Royal Marines, (late Commandant of 
She Cc) hatham Division,) to have the honorary rank of Major-Gen. under her Ma- 
jesty’s Order in Council of the 13th Sept, 1854; Capt. J. Davies, of the 83d Foot, to 
“ Major in the Army. 


Vemorandum,.—Capt. W. D. TI. Baillic, upon half-pay 82d Foot, has been per- 
mitted to retire from the service by the sale of his commission, he being about to 
a settler in New Zealand, 


become 





Che z avy. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MARCH 2. 
URALTY, March 2.—Vice-Admiral of the Blue W. Walpole has been appointed 
) ive a pension of 150/, a year, as provided by her Majesty’s order in Council of 
the 25th of June 1854, vacant by the death of Vice-Admiral the Hon, G. A. Crofton; 
ind th e name of Vice-Admiral W. Walpole has been removed to the Reserved List 
-cordin ; and in consequence of this removal the following promotions, to date 
from the 2ith of Feb, 1858, have this day taken place—Rear-Admiral of the Red the 
Hon. Sir R, 8S. Dundas, K.C.B. to be Vice-Admiral of the Blue ; Rear-Admiral of 
the White Sir 8. Lushington, K.C.B, to be Rear-Admiral of ae Red ; Rear-Admiral 
of the Blue J. M‘Dougall to be Rear-Admiral of the White ; Capt. the Hon, P. P. 
Carey ; Capt. r: Craigie ; Capt. J. B. B. M‘Hardy, to be Rear-Admirals on the 
Reserved List ; Capt. G, Elliott to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 
February 25.—Corps of Royal Marines—First Lieut, J. M. Lennox to be Adjt. 
vice Connolly, promoted, 












FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MARCH 5. 
Apwinaury, Feb. 25.—Corps of Royal Marines—Gent. Cadet R. G. Sharpe to be 
Second Lieutenant, 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MARCH 2. 





| rships Dissolrved.—Fitch and Skeet, Rood Lane, Fenchurch Street, pro- 
vision-merechants—Evershed and Whitcombe, or Whitcombe and Evershed, Gos- 
port, soap-makers—Bell and Martin, Greek Street, importers of French boots— 
Fildes and Gibson, Manchester, commission-agents—R. and E. G. Simpson, Leven 
Bric . Yorkshire, millers—Morris and Sons, Tipton and Wednesbury, Stafford- 


iren-masters—Spark and Co. Darlington and elsewhere, coal-merchants— 





tingale and Felsenthal, Albion Place, London Wall, manufacturers of brass 
ic Wilson and Co. Manchester, joiners—-Newbould junior and Co, Salford, 
near Manchester, type-founders—Yuill and Co, Ewell, Surrey, bleachers; as far as 
regards J. Yuill—Steward and Riley, Dewsbury, masons— man and Lansdown, 











—Eddis- 


Plymo linen-drapers—W oodfull ‘and Gimb« r, Aldermanbury, station 
Gresham 


ton and ri ‘lough, Worksop, Nottinghamshire, attorneys— Nevill and Co, 





Street West, manufacturerers of hosiery—Klingender, Brothers, Live ee, mer- 
chant M‘Lellan and Co, Liverpool, coal ‘nts; as -* as reg vards E. C. Friend— 
Brice and Co. Liverpool, merchants ; as far as regar me Brice Grip - rand Co, 
Basford, Nottinghamshire, and elsewhe re, bric k-mi ood. Turner and Henderson, 


Catherine Court, Seething Lane, 





ningham, brass-founde ‘rs—Hillam and Inglis, 
Cus ton house-agents—Lury, Brothers, Southampton, corn-merchants—Crowther 
nd ul, Huddersfield, "cotton-warp-manufac turers—Lucas and Buckenham, 
msden Crays, Essex, and elsewhere, agricultural machinists—Smith and Co, 
heap, me ~~ —Boulton and Harrison, Birmingham, pork-butchers—Rees 
nd Greer nh algh, Union Street, Southwark, ink-manufacturers—De Gouvéa and Co, 
—'The Hepworth rf on Works Company, Hepworth, Yorkshire ; as far as regards J, 
Il. He! ile thwaite. 
} cy Ann 
Gronck Warkixs Watts, 
March 12, April 16; 





Ned.—Jonun Broapnrxt, Manchester, umbrella-manufacturer, 
Red Lion Place, Giltspur Street, cheese- 


hear pts. 
solicitors, Linklater and Hackwood, 


to surrender 


Walbre official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury vi 
WiriiamM UPrinDgeL., Bow, vietualler, March 11, April 16: solicitors, Surr and 
Gribble, Abehurch Lane ; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury, 


March 11, April 23: solicitor, 


Aldermanbury. 


Billing, 





Rich anp Row.anp, Chertsey, inn-keepe 









kin t, Cheapside ; official assignee, Cannan, . 

Gro and Saran Pensvon, Penton Row, Walworth Road, ironmongers, March 
12, April 23 : solicitor, Robinson, Ironmonger Lane ; official assignee, Whitmore, 
Basinglall Street. 

Jvuvs Homan, Russia Row, Milk Street, Cheapside, clothier, March 11, April 
16: solicitors, Depree and Austen, Lawrence Lane, Che apside ; official assignee, 
Canna \ldermanbury. 

noms Surkrarr, White Horse Street, Stepney, flour-factor, March 11, Aprill5: 
solicitors, Vandereorn and Co, Bush Lane, Cannon Street; official assignee, Bell, 
Coleman Street Buildings. 

Hexny BDannes, Mountnessing, Essex, milkman, March 15, April 19: solicitors, 
Law? and Co, Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall 
Chambers 

Micuart. Counmr, Witney, Oxfordshire, yarn-manufacturer, March 16, April 13: 
solicitor, Ravenor, Ti aymoud Buildings, Gri 1y’s Inn ; official assignee, Lee, Alder- 
manbury. 

Joun ALLex, Oldbury, Worcestershire, corn-dealer * ae _ 13, April 8: solicitors, 
Southall and Nelson, Birmingham ; official assignee, Kinne Birmingh umn. 

J AMES Wraae, Barnsley Glase-bottle -manufacturer, Mare a 22, April 19: solici- 
tors, Tyas.and Harrison, Barnsley ; ; Cariss and C udworth, Leeds ; official assignee, 
Hope, Leeds. 

Saat it Guu, Sheffield, eutlery-manufacturer, March 13, April 24: solicitor, 
Broadbeut, Sheffield ; official assignee, Brewin, She flield. 

Hlexny Jones, Sheffield, brass-founder, Mare h 13, April 24: solicitor, Fretson, 
Sheffield ; ; offic ial ass ignee, Brewin, She flie “ld, 

Srerurs Lnee, Live ‘pool, shipw right, March 18, April 8: solicitor, Yates junior, 
Liverpool ; officia al assi gnee, Turner, L ive rpool, 

Cour M‘CaLMan, Live rpool, and Prince Edward’s Island, ship-chandler, March 
19, April 1: solicitors, Neal and Martin, Liverpool; official assignee, Turner, Liver- 
pool, 
 Joun Lorimer, Rochdale, grocer, March 19, April 15: solicitor, Sutton, Man- 
chester ; i ial assignee, Hernaman, Manchester 

Samp SHELLEY, M. anchester, power-loom cloth-manufacturer, March 15, 
April 13: solicitors, Cooper and Sons, Manchester; official assignee, Pott, Man- 
chester. 


Dividends.—March 23, Davies, Bread Street Hill, clothier—March 24, Tredennick, 
Haymarket, mining- ete eet h 25, C. H. and J, E. Tugman, Great Tower Street, 
provision-merchants— March 25, Todd, Pancras Lane, City, warehouseman—March 
25, Thomas, Catherine Street, Strand, publisher March Paton, Bread Street, 
warehouseman—March 23, Linnit, Berners Street, jeweller— March 25, Clough, Ox- 
ford Street, hosier—March 23, W. and H. Wellstead, Molyneux Street and Should- 
ham Street, Bryanstone Square, cabinet-makers— March 23, Slee, Loughborough, 
manufacturer of hosiery—March 22, White, Handsworth, Staffordshire, chemist— 
March 26, Williams, Newport, Monmouthshire, banker—March 23, Lace and Ad- 
erpool, printers— March 25, Higginson and Deane, Liverpool, merchants 
, Dolphin, Hunter House, Blachland, Durham, banke r. 
vtes to be granted unless cause be shown to the contr ary on the day of 
March 26, Claxton, Dovercourt, E ‘. x, victualler—March 25, Batters 
and J. M. Mosley, Catherine 
Gray's Inn Road, iron- 
Camden Town, cheesemonger— March 
Nunn, Regent Circus, and Scar- 














meetin = 
Throgmorton Street, stock- broker—March 2 2% c. 


Street, news-agents—March 25, Pearson, C ~ al Place, 
monger—March 25, Webb, Park Terrace, 
21, Wolfe, Woolwich, corn-chandler—March 25, 
borough, laceman—March 24, Johnson, High Street, Notting Hill, furniture-dealer 
—March 24, Scruby, Bishop's Stortford, grocer—Mare h 24, Mason, Sunderland and 
Tynemouth, printer March 23, Bracegirdle, Leftwich, Cheshire, timber-merchant 
—March 24, © ooke, - iverpool, hatter—Mareh 24, Bs aker, Liverpool, ship-broker— 
March 29, Reaston, Filey, Yorkshire, lodging-hot isekeeper—March 30, Metcalfe, 
Richmond, Yorkshire, tallor—March 29, Moorhouse, Howsgill, Gisburn, Yorkshire, 
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Halifax, 


cotton- epinner— March 23, Cockcroft, 
Hull, dra 

Teens of Dividends.—Nart, Charlotte Street, Blackfriars, 
turer; first div. of ls. 8d. any Wednesday ; ; Whitmore, 
junior, Great Dover Street, Southwark, brush- manufacturer ; first div. of 2 
any Wednesday; W hitmore, Basinghall Street-—White, New Corn Exchange, 3 
elsewhere, corn-merchant ; tirst div. of 3s. any Wednesd bape Basinghall 
Street—Kindred, Framlingham, Suffolk, miller; first div. of 2s. on Wedne sday next 
and three subsequent W ednesdays ; Edwards, Basinghall > soa Potter, Ellerburn, 
grocer; second div. of 10d. any day; Young, Leeds—Craven, Leeds, corn-fac- 
tor; first div. of 10d. any day; Young, Leeds—Sissons, York, grocer; first div. of 
3s. 6d. any day; Young, Leeds—Minchin, Newport, milliner; div. of 1s. 5d. any 
Wednesday; Acraman, ~ Bristol—Dav ies, Swansea, draper; div. of 2s. any Wedues- 
day; Miller, Bristol—Williams, Aberdare, brewer; div. of 10d. any Wednesday ; 
Miller, Bristol—Rees, Glastonbury, stationer; second div. of 4d. any Wedncsday ; 
Miller, Bristol. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Freckieton, Glasgow, hat-manufacturer, March 9—Sloss, 
Ayr, ironmonger, March 10—Ford, ‘Pert! ,» manager of the Perth New G: aslight 
Company, March 11—Watson, Port Glasgow, ship-builder, March 10—Neilson, 
Glasgow, builder, March 9— Allan, Inverkeithney, Bantishire, farmer, March 11. 















FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MARCH é. 

Partnerships Dissolved.—J. and T. Morris, Wentnor, Shropshire, maltsters— 
Reynell and Weight, Little Pulteney Street, St. James's, printers—Legeudre and 
Co.—Bellingham and Co. Queen’s Koad, Dalston, dis tille rs; as far as regards J. 
Bellingham junior— Wigficld and Co, Hoyland Nether, Barnsley, maltsters ; as far 
as regards K. and W. Wigficld—Yulz and Co. Postern Row, Minories, ship-pro- 
vision-merchants; as far as regards A, Robertson—Beard and Combridge, 
Brighton, riding-masters—J. and D. B. Haddon, Castle Street, City Road, printers 
--Buckley and Turner, Rochdale, cotton-manufacturers—Harding and Spurgeon, 
Derby, cheese-factors—Waeny and Co, Manchester, commission-merchants— Wad- 
dington and Co. Oswaldtwistle, Lancashire, chemical-manufacture rs—Kaye and 

















Aspinall, Kirkhe: aton, Yorkshire, chemists Nuttall and Whitehead, Rochdale, 
cotton-dealer 2. and T. Lloyd, Liverpool, omnibus-proprietors—Porritt and Co. 
Stubbins Vale, Ramsbotton, Manchester, woollen-manufacturers ; as far as regards 











J. Porritt—King and Hart, 
manufacturers—Hartoch and Co, 


Edward Street, Portman Square, and Brighton, lamp- 
Liverpool, cordial-manufacturers-—Dickeson and 
Harcourt, Drury Lane, coach- -ironmongers—L., upton and Co, Leeds, 
chants; as far as regards A. Luptou—Garman and Bulling, Litcham, Norfolk, 
eers—Holmes and Smith, Chesterfield and Nottingham, machine -build: rs—Salt and 
Day, Birmingham, le athe r-goods-manufacturers—French and Co, Norwich, crape- 
manufacturers —W ade and Sons, Calverley, Yorkshire, cloth-manufacturers— 
‘Thomas and Hobbs, New Road and ps Street Road, St. George’s-in-the-East, 
watch-makers—Fletcher and Co, Birmingham, tube-manutac turers ; as far as re- 
gards G. T. Green—Hald and Rahr, Mane heste r, merchants—Adams and Co. 
Rutherglen, Glasgow, paper- -manufactare rs; as far as regards A. Adams. 

Bankruptcy Annulled,—Joxatuanxn Ware, Guiseley, Yorkshire, woollen-manu- 
facturer, 

Bankrupts.—W 111M Dvurron, Watling Street, grocer, to surrender 
April 23: solicitor, Keighley, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, 
Basinghall Street. 

Freperick WitiiAmM Maxtriy, late of Ludgate Street, tobacconist, March 15, 
April 19: solicitors, Newbon and Co. Wardrobe Place ; official assignee, Nicholson, 
Basinghall Street. 

Jvutivs Ganontan Surrurep, Halstead, Essex, brick-maker, March 18, 
solicitors, Lawrance and Co, Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, Lee, 
manbury. 

Marruzas To.porrnu, Seething Lane, merchant, Mareh 15, April UW: 
Nicholson, Lime Street ; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Samvet Cross, Lime Street, and Coburg Place, Kennington Lane, tinber-mer- 
chant, March 16, April 13: solicitors, Pocock and Poole, Bartholomew Close ; official 
assignee, Graham, Coleman Street. 

Jvupau Goipserc, Brick Lane, Whitechapel, boot-manufacturer, 
16: solicitor, De Medina, Broz xd Street Building gs ; official assignee, 
Basinghall Street. 

liexry Harais, 
April 15: solicitors, 
Basinghall Street. 

Epwarp Sronart, Edgeware Road, mourning-w 
solicitor, Cridland, Lincoln's Inn Fields ; official assignee, Johnson, 
Street. 

Ricuarp Cyries Tomkrxson jun. Birmingham, stationer, March 20, April 10: 
solicitors, Rowley and Son, Manchester; Harrison and Wood, Birmingham ; official 
assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham. 

James CuANnpLer, Stroud, Gloucestershire, inn-keeper, March 22, April 20: soli- 
citors, Sheard and Bake r, Cloak Lane; Whittington and Gribble, Bristol; official 
assignee, Miller, Bristol. 

Davip James Lewis, Cardiff, boot-maker, March 16, April 13: 
tain and Son, Bristol ; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol. 

James, Joseru, Wituua, and Lvke Suaw, Elland, Yorkshire, woollen-manu- 
facturers, March 19, April 23: solicitors, Se holes and Son, Dews ebury ; Bond and 
Barwick, Leeds ; official assignee, Young, Leeds. 

Joun Kaye, Hudderstield, inn-keeper, March 
Leeds ; offic ial assignee, Young, Leeds, 

WinuiamM Cuapman Haron, Bradford, Yorkshire, wool-stapler, March 22, 
19: solicitors, Lawrence and Co. Old Je wry Chambers; Taylor, Bradford ; 
and Barwick, Leeds ; official assignee, Hope, Leeds. 

Joun Snarp, Tickhill, Yorkshire, inn- keeper, March 2 27, May IL: 
plewell, Tickhill; Clarke, Leeds ; official assignee, Brewin, Sheffield. 

WILLIAM NEWBOULD SEATON, Sheflield, table-knife-manufacturcr, 
1: solicitor, Fernell, Sheffield ; official assignee, Brewin, Sheffield. 
Tuomas Lenney, North Shields, boot-manufacturer, March 17, April 27: solici- 
tors, Lowrey, } orth Shields ; ; Hodge and Harle, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; official as- 
signee, Baker, Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 

Dividends.— March 29, Read, Lower Whitecross Street, Cripplegate, carpenter— 
March 29, Smallpiece, Guildford and Aldershott, currier—Mare h 26, Gough, River 
Terrace, islingten, timber-merchant— March 26, Rolfe and Moore, Sackville Street, 
tailors— March 27, Larking, Ipswich, inn- keeper—March 27, is, Ilendon, Mid- 
dlesex, and Royal Exchange Buildings, stock-broker— Mare h2 7, Inglis, Basinghall 
Street, merchant—March 26, Bryan, Dyer's Buildings, Holborn, electro-plater— 
March 27, Lockwood, Wakefield, chemist— March 26, French, Winchester, corn- 
merchant— March 26, Easton, Clapham Road Place, Clapham Road, builder— March 
26, Bennett, Great Newport Street, grocer—March 26, Rogers, Orchard Street, 
Harrow Road, mason—March 26, Davies, Newport, Monmouthshire, currier— 
April 9, Statham, epee attorney— March 26, Fleetwood, Liverpool, grocer— 
March 29, Ve.cch, Newcastle-upon- yne, musieseller—March 26, Speeding, Sun- 
derland, rope-manufacturer—Mareh 2. Ww heeler, Hereford, miller—March 29, Si- 
monite, "Birmingham, iron-plate-worker— March 29, S. and S. T. Bache, Birming- 
ham, jewellers—March 27, J. O. and W.H. Boon, Birmingham, silversmiths— 
March 26, Oldfield and Co. Huddersfield, woollen-cloth-merchants— March 26, 
Freeman, Bradford and Kildwick, Yorkshire, wool-top-maker—March 26, Parkin- 
son, Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-spinner— March 26, W. and G. Crossley, Elland, 
Yorkshire, cotton-spinners— March 27, Wragg senior, Sheffield, cut yomanufac- 
turer—March 27, Banks and Dawson, Sheffield, brewers—April ’s, Sayer, Bristol, 
corn-factor—/ April 9, Longton, Liv erpool, ship-broker, 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—March 26, Hinckley junior, Brentwood, corn-dealer—March 27, White, 
Aldermanbury, lace-warehouseman— -March 27, Johnston, Billiter Square, merchant 
—March 26, Edser, Vincent Square, builder—March 26, Lamprell, Long Lane, City, 
carpenter— March 26, Lucas, Queen Strect, Cheapside, chemist— March 26, Hub- 
bard, Queen’s Road, Haverstock Hill, builder—March 26, Horton, Well Street, 
South Hac kney, ssrocer— Mare h 29, Gurling, Praed Street, Paddington, carpenter— 
March 29, C. and J. M. Mosley, Catherine Street, Strand, news-agents—March 26, 
Jones, Pentonville, and Beak Stre et, Regent Street, gas-fitter—April 12, M‘Bean, 
Pillgwenlly, Newport, Monmouthshire, shoe-maker— March 26, M‘Cartney, South 
Shields, eo eg 26, Credland, Hulme, Lancashire, builder— 
March 26, E. and A. Eccles, Liverpool, cotton-brokers—March 26, J. and J. 
Fearnley, ‘eiioons, Yorkshire, silk-dressers—March 26, C. and T. Topham, 
Wakefield, dyers— March 26, Gre; gory, Halifax, grocer. 

Declarations of Dividends.— Martin and Scott, Great St. Helen’s, merchants; 
third div. of 4\d. any Monday; Cannan, Aldermanbury—Titeombe, Clewer, Berk- 
shire, builder ; second div. of 3; _ 2 Monday ; Cannan, Aldermanbury—Westley, 
Playhouse Yard, bookbinder; t iv. of 13a. Wednesday next; Lee, Alderman- 
bury—Burt, St. Stephen's, by ra tg Cornwall, builder; first div. of 1s. 10d. 
any “Tuesday or Friday ; Hirtzell, Exeter—Minifie, Honiton, Devonshire, baker ; 








grro- 





March 19, 
Whitmore, 


April 16: 





solicitor, 






March 16, April 
Edwards, 


March 16, 
official assignee, Johuson, 


Bread Strect Hill, sewed-muslin-warehouseman, 
Mason and Sturt, Gresham Street; 





ychouseman, March 16, April 15: 
Basinghall 


solicitors, Brit- 


19, April 23: solicitor, Clarke, 
April 
Bond 






solicitors, Pop- 


March 20, May 

















hat-manufac- 
Basinghall Street—Nash 


cloth-mer- | 


Alder- | 
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of ls. ore any Tue sday or Friday ; Hirtzell, Exetcr—Bramwell, Glnide p 
grocer; first div. of 4. 8 13-16d. at iy Tuesday; Pott, Manch« ster— 
Clare, Ashton-under-Lyne, grocer ; first div. of 4s. 33d. any Tuesday; Pott, Man- 
chester—Raynes , first div. of ls, 8d. any Wednesday ; Morgan, Live rpool—| Farrell ; 
sixth div. of 3s. 77. any Wednesday ; Morgan, Liverpool. 

Scotch Sequestrations. —M'‘Gee, Glasgow, boot-maker, 
Glasgow, timber-merchant, M arch 1l—Aird, Dowies Mill, Cramond Bridge , Edin- 
burghs hire , Wood-merchant, March 1W0—Veite h, Forfar, writer, March lu Rose 
Dingwall, writer, March 10—F reyd, Glasgow, Je weller, March l2. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


first div. 
Jerbyshire, ¢ 








March 15—Jamieson, 


























BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 

Saturd ., Monday. Tuesday.) Wednes.; Thurs. Friday, 

freemen coon femme eee comme] eemesceee, 
ZperCent Consols ...ssceceeveee } $62 | 96} 97 | 9G: 
Ditto for Account ...... } ge? | 969 | 974 964 
3 per Cents Reduced 973 | 972 | 978 | shut 
New 3 per Cents .... vii 973 | 97% 903 
Long Annuities j— 2 shut 
Annuities 18385 | 18} - shut 
Bank Stock, 11 per Ce } 2264 | 225 225 
India Stock, 104 per Cont eeces 2223 | — uu 
Exchequer Bills, 2jd. per diem 41 pm. 39 41 42 
Exchequer Bonds ge eeeete — | | | — -S 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent ...........+- 26 pm. i 2 30 29 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday 


Evening.) 
» OOD cccccnceseanscest 42 p.Ct. 


lz 



















-Ct 

— | 100 | Mexican ... 

— | —— | Peruvian .. 
Br azilian arbi — | 104 | Portuguese 1x53 
Khuenos Ayres . - sl | Russian 
Chilian . _ — [Ss 
Danish . — |lWlexd.} 8; ‘ . 
Ditio... - —_— Ditto New Deferred 
Dutch (E _ 663 Ditto Passive 
Ditto — | 1003 Turkish 
French ... -iti— Venezuela 





SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

























































































Raitwarve— Baxnks— 
Bristol and Exeter,........++++ Australasian ........6...eeeees i | 
Caledonian .........005 | British North American -— 
Chester and Holyhead . CIRY .nccccccccccscccess -— 
Eastern Counties...... Colonial ..........+6+ —_— 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. Commercial of London ... 
Glasgow and South- Weste —_— Engl. Scotsh.& Austr: lian Chta. 
1o2ex d. LONGO ...cccccccerccsecccesers 
- London and County ...... ° se 
60ex d. London Chrtd. Bunk. of Australia 13} 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ..| 92gexd. London Joint Stock...... Sug 
Lancaster and Carlisle | -— Londou and Westminster at 
London, Brighton,& South Coast 108 National Bank .. —— 
London “and Blackwall ......... National Provin ° -— 
London and North-Western, . New South Wales... 45 
London and South-Western....{ 93 Oriental ....+.60+6+- 23} 
Manchester, Shettield ,< Lincoln Provincial of Lrel ti} 
ee South Australia..... Mi 
Midland Great Western (Ire land) Union of Australia ti 
WetG Ric sccccccccsccocecst Union of London... 232 
North-Eastern—Berwick Unity... .crcccccce -— 
North-Eastern—York .......... Western Bank of Londun....... —— 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton | CKS ‘ 
Scottish Central .......cccccce. rE ast ama GES BOER eccnccesces 1123 
Scottish Midland,.............. BO sc ccecnawes bed} 
South-Eastern and Dover ...... St. Katherine 44 
Eastern of France Jf Victoria ..cccccccccescccveccces ”y 
East Indian ........- | 
Geelong and Melbourne . Agricultural .......- 
Grand Trunk of Canada .. British ‘Auneel an Land. 
Great Indian Peninsular Canada .......00eee0e 
( at Western of Canada .. Crystal Palace ..... 
Paris aud Lyons .....+.+-.4.. j Electric Telegraph 
Mines— | General Steam... , 
Australian .....ccceeereeeeeeees ! National Discount 
Brazilian Imperial .... ° London Discount .......6..6008. 
Ditto St. John del Rey +} Peninsular and Oriental Steam . 
Cobre Copper .......++ . Royal Mail Steam.............. 634 
Rhymney 1ron........eeeeeeee oe" South Australian .............. ais 
BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard. £3 17 9 ue v = ~ re £117 ; ° « & a : 
, Sars.... 7 7 
Mexican Dollars ... 000 Lead, British Pig ... 25 0 0.. 0 © @ 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ © 5 Jj | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 22 00..2210 6 
iets 7 Lane, March 3 
. & | ‘ 
Wheat,R.0. Oto 0 Fine .... wr) to 52 Fine...... Indian Corn Sd to 36 
Fine ...... o— 0 Foreign, r. 38—45 Peas, Hog... } Oats, Feed... + 2 
Red, New. 40—42 White F. 54—56 | Maple.... 37—40) Fine .. 
UR naéuen 435—46 | Rye .....05- 34—36 | White.... 38—42 Poland . 
White Old O— 0 Barley . 21—28 Blue ...... o— 0 Fine .. 
o— 0! Malting 38—40 Beans, Ticks 34 — 39 Potate.. 
45—49 | Malt, Ord... 57—62/ Harrow... 39—45 Fine .... 





x- cS AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. wee ay * of England and Ww ales. 





WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending Feb. 27. 















Wheat..... 458. Od. | Rye .. 35s. Od, | Wheat.... 468. 4d. | Rye ....... 3: Cd, 
a 35 11 Beans 38 64 =«| «(Barley.... 36 Pans . 1 
Oats .nccree 22 «(4 PCRS ccccces 40 6 | Oats..... - 32 PERS oc cccce s) 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town -made .......+0+ per sack og to 46s. | Butter—Best Fresh, lés. Od. per doz. 
Beconds .....ccccvccccssevesese — 39 Carlow, 5/. 10a. to 61. 4s. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 33 — 35 Bacon, Irish .........++ perewt. | 
Norfolk and Stockton .. 32 Cheese, Cheshi coe 
American cesveesPOr rrel i — 26 Derby, pale 
Camadian .....cceeeeeeeees 26 Hams, York .......4.-0seeeeeee 


74 
Eges, French, per 120, 5s. Od. to Ts. Gd. 


Bread. Sid. t to jo 34d. the iw. ‘loaf. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
+ oe MARKET. 
; . d. ‘ 


NEWGATE anD eee all Heap or Carrum at the 









































d. CaTTLe-MAKART 

Beef... 3 0 Monday. Friday, 

Mutton 3 2 | Beasts.. 3,052 ..... . 

Veal... 3 8 | Sheep.. 3 

Pork... 3 @ Calves. , 

Lamb. 0 0 o— _ | Pigs 

vs To sink the offal, oan 8 Ib. 
HOPS. | 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 56s. to 70s. | Down Tegs ........... 

Mid and East Kent ditto..... 70 — 120 Half-bred Wethers 

Sussex ditto..... eeeceee - 522 — 62 Leicester Fleeces . 

Farnham ditto ........+++- - O— 0 Combing Skins .......... 

HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMiTHFIEL?. WHirecnarec. CuMPERLAND. 

Hay, Good ..ccceceee 658. tO 708 cecececeeee TOS 76s. 88s. to 90s, 

Inferior . 50 55 — 60 65 — 77 

NOW .ceeeee o — 0 o— oO 

Clover......++ 8 — 95 9% — 100 

Wheat Straw.... 23 — 26 . 30 — 38 
GROCERIES. M ELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, deaf 2s. Od. to 2s.10d.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 45.10d.to 5s. 9d. 
Congou, fine ......+.+.. 1 w—-—2 6 Brandy, Best Brands . 1l o —13 6 
Pckoe, flowery ......... o—46 Cotton, N. Orleans. per ib. 05 0 8} 

In bond— Duty 1s. 9d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....percewt. 40 6 — 41 © 

Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 68s. Od. to 80s. Od. | Guano, —e ton.240 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary ........ 52s. Od. to 54s. 0d.| Tallow P. Y.C 9— v0 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 75s. 0d. to 90«. Od. Town. 6-900 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina., 20s. 0d. to 24s. Od. | Rape Oil, Englis 0 --43 0 

Sugar, Muscovado, average... 27s. 10}¢. Brown. seve 39 0 — 39 6 

West India Molasses .... 15s. 0d. to 185. 0d.) Linseed Oil.. 9 —29 0 

POTATOES. Cocoa-nut Oil . o-—-@ao 

Kent and Essex eae. 160s, tol70s. | Palm Oil. 0 — 39 06 

--100 —120 Linseed Oil cake, per ton “205 o—- 00 
York ED emcee ° 2.150 =iK0 Coals, Hetton « ecoscee © O = @ 8 
Scotch ,, scnnsiaeaseseanscell —15) Tees ..ccocsesecses OO — 0 O 
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2, STEPHEN MASSETT, the cele- 
brated American Vocalist, © poser, Imitator, and 
Eloc utionist, will make his first appearance in London, on 
Mowpay Ever ing, Mancn 8, 1858, at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, in his NEW and ORIGIN: NMENT. 
If past Seven, to commence at 
m, 28. 6d.; Stalls, 5s.; at Mr. 
3, Old Kond Street. 














Doors open at hal 
cisely. Admis 
Royal Library, 3 


RH. the PRINCESS ROYAL.— 
ll. Exhibition at the French Ga 


ery, 121, Pall Mall 
. OLNAGHI beg to announce, 











that by permission of 
PICTURE of 1.R H. VICTORIA, Princess 
derick William of Prussia, by Winter 
Admittance to 


Messrs 
her Majesty, the a 
« 
—_ oe on oe te ive te 
the Gallery, Is each person. 
MHE BRIDESMAIDS at the MAR- 
RIAGE.—E ~<y on at the French Gallery, 121, Pall 
Mall. Messrs. © I beg to announce th t, by per 
mission of her Ms the PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOURED 
PICTURE, the prop of her Majesty, of the BRIDES- 
MLATDS at the Marriag 
































of H.R.H. the Princess Royal, taken 
by Caldesi and Monte “hi, is now ON VIEW for a few days 
Admittance to the Ge allery, 1s. cach person 


I. M. the EMPRESS EUGENIE.— 
| e Exhibition ‘at the French Gallery, 121, Pall Mall 
Messrs. € OLNAGHI beg to announce that, by permission of 
Emperor Napoleon III., the GREAT PICTURE 
=NIE surrounded by 
Admittance to 








Md M.t 

by Winterhalter of the Empress EU 
the Ladies of her Court, isnow ON V 1E w. 
the Gallery, Is. each per rson. 


( 1RYST AL P2 ALACE.—General Manager. 

—The Directors of the Crystal Palace Company having 
determined to appoint a GENERAL MANAGER, hereby 
that they are prepared to recciv APPLICA 
TIONS from & lesirous to fill that office. 

Candidates ir general views of 
management, their qualifications and references, with the 
terms upon which they are prepared to accept the oftice 

Full particulars of the duties of the General Manager may 
be inspected at the Secretary's Office 

Applications must be lressed to the Secretary, 
livered at his Office, at the Palace, by Faipay, the 
Mancn. By Order of the Board, 

Crystal Palace, Feb. 2 , 1858. GEO "GROVE, 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
THE WHOLE PROFITS DIVIDED AMONGST THE 


ASSURED. 
COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ete liament. 


SOCIETY. —Instituted 1531 
Incorporated by Special Act of P 


The Fund accumulated from the Contributions of Members 
exceeds ONE MILLION STERLING 
he Annual Revenue exceeds ONE 
SEVENTY-SIX THOUSAND POUNDS 
The amount of Existing / ANCES exceeds FOUR MIL- 
LIONS AND TUREE-QUARTI 
The amount paid to the R pre aa ntative s of Deceased Mem 
bers is upwards of Nine Hundred Thousand Pounds, of which 
One Hundred and Twenty VYhousand Pounds consisted of 
Bonus Addition 
A Division of Profits is made every Three Years, the next 
Ist March 1859 
Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
Manager. 
Secretary 











give notice, 

















and de 
12th of 











HUNDRED and 





> 











Division being at 
HEAD OFFICE—26, St 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, 
WILLIAM FINLAY, 
LONDON OFFICE—26, Poultry, E.C 
RITCHIE, Agent 








ARCILD. T 
WESTERN LONDON OFFICE—€a, James's Street, West 
bourne Ter _w 
CHAR L ES B. LEVER, Solicitor, Agent 
peeM ALE REFUGE FOR THE DES- 
TITUTE, Manor House, Dalston, Middlesex Insti 


Incorporated 1838.—At a Mr Le IC MEETING 


, 1858, 


tuted 1805 
held at Willis’s Rooms, St. James's, Fr 
The Right Hon. Lord RADSTOCK in the Chair, 
Keport and Statement of Accounts had been read— 
and seconded 
; and carried 


after th« 
It was moved by J. Guaxey Hoare, Esq 

by Sir Epwanp Norru Bexvon, Bart. M.P 
unanimousty 

1. That the Report and Balance-sheet now read be adopted, 

and cireulated under the direction of the Com 

that the Vice-President, Treasurer, Auditors, Com 

ee, and House Visitors, be reelected for the ensuing 

and that this Meeting desire to express their con 

nof the essential importance of grounding all efforts of 

rmation on the regular inculcation of sound Chris- 





printed, 
mittee ; 










al ref: 
an principles 

It was moved by Eovrnp 
Tuomas Dens, Esq 





Iarsrweet, Esq.; and se 
and carried unani 


conded by 
nously 
2. That Henry W. R. 


bourne Terrace, be add 


rth Halsey, Esq. of West 
Committee for 1558 

Itw moved by the Rev. Tuos. O. Goopcnitp, Rector o 
ey ; and seconded by the Rev. Jous Parrason 
f Spitalficld- ; and carried unanimously 
in addition to the daily religious instruction, this 
knowledge the creat advantages resulting from 
occupation, whereby the young women und 
and discipline for domestic situations, and to be 
ood members of society, may have theirattention 
learning a useful business, and at the same time 
-Y elp towards the support of ene Institution which 
dthem within its walls 

Fsq.; and seconded by 
carried unanimously 

























has kindly receiv 
It was moved by Tuomas Duns, 
Mm xp Harsewent, Esq 
4. That this Meeting recognize eat public benefit 
likely to arise, under God's blessing, from a larger measure 
of interest taken in the objects contemplated by the Dalston 
fuge, viz. the protection and reformation of young females 
u discharged from prison, and by a more general support 
nto charitaMe institutions of this kind, to maintain 
good working order 
st thanks of the mec ting were offered to the Right 
ord Radstock for presiding on the occasion 
» following Contributions have been received or pro 






















Thos. Dann, Esq. add. £21 0) The Hon. Miss Walde 

W. Reynolds, Fsq 1 STAVE ...ccccceses a 1 

Messrs. Jacomb & Son 10 10. Mrs. Trotter il 

S.and PF. through Bar- Miss Dunn... 10 10 
7 Colonel Jebb... 5 0 





Ditto .... 





ne 
nham, Esq. 10 @ General and 
cer, Esq 1 

S. Tomkins, Esq. lu le 





Mad. E. de Buisen. 





Sir EN {- th Buxton, W. Edwards, Esq. . 
. 10 10 Rev. T. T. Storks 
10 10 Russell Gurney, Esq 





i 2 Mrs. G. Bare 
al The Prison Dis ip ine 
Society ..... 
eotecce 2 2 Sundry small contri. 
butions..........£13 17 6 
Further contributions will be thankfully received by the 
Secretary, the Rev Stone, Manor House, Dalston, 
and by Messrs. Barnett and Hoares, 62, Lombard 
Street; Messrs. Coutts and Co. Strand; and Messrs. Moillett 
and Co. Kirmingham. 





* Misse 
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VN > > , , 
LLEYN’S COLLEGE AT DULWICH. | 
4 —The Governors of Dulwich College are prepared to } 
receive testimonials and other evidence of qualification for | 
the office of * Master of Alleyn’s College of God's Gift.” 
Candidates must be members of the Church of F a a 
Graduates of one of the Universities of the United King 

The Master will have entire charge of the Upper School, 
subject to the rules and sche {the Governors. It will 
consist of a modern and a classical division The Master 
will also take a general supervision of the Lower School, | 
which will be confined to children of the industrial and | 
poorer classes, and bear chicfly on subjects relating to the | 
industrial arts. 

A fixed salary of 4007. per annum and a residence will be 
allotted to the Master, in addition to the eapitation and 
other fees provided by the act 20th and 2ist Victoria c. 84 

The testimonials and twenty copies thereof must be lodeed | 
with the Clerk to the Governors on or befure the loth of 
Arait, after which no further applications will be reecived | 

No personal canvass of the Governors will 7 permitted | 





























CHAS. DRUCE, Clerk, pro. tem 
10, Billiter Square, London, H.¢ 
4th March 1858. 
TNIVERSITY of LONDON.—NOTICE | 
IS HERERY GIVEN, that on Wronrsvay, Lith Ava ! 
Next, the Senate will proceed to elect Examiners in the fol- | 
lowing departments— 
EXAMINERSHIPS. 
ARTS. Satarnims. Parsenr Exawinens | 
. : nition } £ § Williem Smith, Esq. LL.D. | 
Two in Classics .........+. § 1501 Vacant } 
Two in Mathematics and } 150! Rev. Prof. Heaviside, MLA. | 
Natural Phil MP nccos "IG , Esq ; 
Two in Logic, and “Moral ) so! aang sec sm ™ a “ } 
& Intellectual Philosophy { 4 <q. LLB . 
One in Political Economy 39 Professor Waley, M.A 
Once in Chemistry ......... } 50} KR %, oer Thomson, Esq 


60 C.J. Delille, Esq | 


One in the French Lang 
40 Rey. A. Waibaum } 


Oncin the German Lan 
Two in the Hebrew ‘ 
of the Old Testament, the | 
Greek Text of the New 50 
Testament ,and Scripture | 
History .. 
MEDICINE. | 
One in the Practice of Me- ) 150 f Alexander Tweedie, Esq. | 
. coe J ‘ M.D 


K 





v. W. Drake, MLA 
tev. Prof. Goteh, M.A. 


tisseee 130 Prof. Fergusson, F.R.S 
ay and Phy-) )59/ Professor Sharpey, M.D. 
eee . ee 


RS 













One in Chemistry . 100 Vacant 

‘ » i *hysiolog a 

me in Physiology and} 1696 professor Huxley, F.RS 
Comparative Anatomy... } ' : 

One in Midwifery and the ( 


mies ~¥ of Women and j 100) , Esq. M.D. 


Edward Righy 








G. Owen Rees, Esq. M.D. 


Ks 


In 
One in Mt ate ria Medica 

Pharmacy .....000ee+0% 

The present Examiners are eligible, and Intend to offer 
themsclves for reelection. 

Candidates must announce their names to the Registrar on 
or before the 5th of — ty order of the Scnate, 
M. B. CARPENTER, M.D. Registrar. 
Burlington Scien » March 2, 1858 


(JONDEMNE D BAR 
STORES. | 

WOOLLEN RAGS, & | 
War Oftice, Pall Mall, London, S8.W. | 

lith February 1558 | 

} 

| 


{ 
100 f 








RACK 


Notice is hereby given, that persons desirous of contract 
ing for the purchase of Condemned Barrack Woollen Rags, 
&c. in any of the districts throughout Grent Rritain, Ire 
land, and the Islands of Guernsey, ¢ 
a period of three years, from the Ist A 1854, may ob 
tain the Particulars of Contract, Form of Tender, and List of 
Districts, on application at this office, ‘Sundays ex epted,) | 

t ck Master | 








between the hours of ten and four, or to the Barra 
we any of the Barracks 
aled tenders in the printed form prescribed are to be 
sent to this office, on or before Paipay, the léth day of 
Mancu next, after which day no proposal will be noticed 

Persons wishir to tender ar ned to make them 
res fully ac quainted with the 
tract, it being the determination of the Se« 
for War strictly to enforce the said conditions 

‘ T. HOWELL, Director of Contracts 


\ R. RAREY’S HORSE-TAMING 
4 ART.—Among those who have already subscribed to 


alre 
make up the list opened by Messrs. Tarrensacs of five hun 
dred to be taught the art of Horse-Taming a 

H. KR. H. the Prince Consort Lord Walter Scott 
Duke of Wellington Lord Dafferin. 
Duke of Leeds Lord Ossulston 

Duke of Atholl Viscount Pal Imerst yn 





















Marquis of Breadalbane | Baron N. de Rothschild 
Marquis of Donega rh unt de Morella 








Sir Geo. Chetwynd 


Marquis of Abercorn. 
lien. Col. Hood 


Marquis of Ailsa 


Marquis of Stafford Hon. Prancis Villiers, Master 
Marquis of Hartington tt Yr bly Hounds 
Parl Grosvenor Ilo Admiral Rou 





Karl of Zetland Vitzhardimge Berkeley, | 
Earl of Warwick 
Karl of hesshorough. 
Earl of Dalkeith 1 
“glinteun and H. Hankeys, Esqs 
Earl Vane. Kt. Kevan, Esq 
Rar! Spencer Lewis Ricare 
Far! Granville, inis 
Lord Vivian ! 
Lord Saltoun } on 
Lord A. Paget Cart borers 


AMERICAN SE-TAMER.— 








: 2 





pu HORS 
Mr. J. 8S. RAREY has discovered the art of TAMING 
the WILDEST and MOST VICIOUS HORSES, whether old 
or unbroken colts, and is able to COMMUNICATE THIS 
SECKET (which involves neither danger to man nor injury 
to the animal) in one lesson. He has arrived in this coun 
try from Canada, with the highest testimonials to his suc 
coss and skill from the Governor-General and Commander 
ief of that colony Major-General Sir Kichard Airey, 
2. Quartermaster-General of H. M. Fe , lord Alfred 
Sood t, Clerk-Marshal to her Majesty, ant the Hon. Colonel 
Hood, have testified to the value of the art and to the fa 
cility with which it may be applied and communic ‘ 
Mesers. Tarrersatt have kindly consented t 
This list will be confined 








| 
| 


of a subscription list 
d gentlemen 
Fee is TEN GUINEAS, which m 
vance to Messrs. Tarrensats., who will re 
tion until the seerct art bas beea communi 
st ribe r. 
h remittance must be accompanied by a reference, and 
each subscriber, before his name can be positively received, 
must sign a compact not to disclose Mr. Raney's art to 
others. 

Mr. Rarey reserves to himsclf the right of refusing to re 
ceive any name 

Mr. Raney will commence teaching in classes, in the order 
of registration, at the private RKiding-school of his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, which has been kindly placed by 
Grace at his service from 11 to | o'clock daily 

When five hundred subscribers’ names have | 





‘ t subwecrip 
A d to the sub 











en received 








the list will be closed, and a week's notice will t eee tn 


fore opening the instruction classes. Further infor 
with important testimonials, may be obtained from Mt srs 
Tatrersatt, Grosvenor Place, to whose order all hecks 
must be made payable 


nation, 








> 
{ALE of BOOKS and COPYRIGHTS.— 
On Turspay, 30th Man will be SOLD by AUCTION, 
bs Mr. NISBET, within his eat Room, No. 11, Hanover 
Street, Edinburgh, at One o'clock, the following BOOKS 
and COPYRIGHTS, the Euege rty, in whole or in part, of 
the late Mr. C. B. TATT, 
10 BROWN'S PHIL sormy of the MIND, Library Edi 
tion, 4 vols. Svo. boards 7 
570 Ditto, Ditto, quires 
10 Ditto, One Vol. Sve. Stereotype Edition, boards. 
450 Ditto, Ditto, quires 
COPYRIGHT of BROWN’'S PHILOSOPHY; and the 
Stereotype Plates of the Edition in One Volume 


with Preface by Dr. Cuatuens, 














10 BROWN'S ETHICS, 
post *vo. boards 

940 Ditto, quires 

COPYRIGHT of BROWN'S ETHICS, by Cuatuens 

10 JAMIESON’S SCOTTISH DICTIONARY, Abridged by 
OUNSTONE, S¥o. boards, 

1480 Ditto, quires 

COPYRIGHT of that BOOK, and of JAMIESON'S ORI 
GINAL SCOTTISH DICTIONARY, 2 vols. 4dto. as 
Edited by Jounxstonr 


25 M‘CULLOCH’S PRINCIPLES of FOL ITICAL ECO- 
NOMY, Fourth Edition, S8vo. board 

310 Ditto, quires 

COPYRIGHT of that BOOK 


COPYRIGHT of COOPT n s St RGICAL DICTIONARY, 
One Thirty-second Share 


MARRIED MAN, B.A. (Senior Op.) 
of Surgeons, and 
Hospital, 
to finda PUPIL, to reside with him in London, re 

mit we: care as well as a Tutor For — ulars, 
rss K .u M7, Downing Street, ¢ ambridz e 


4 of Cambridge, a Member of the College 
late Resident Medical Officer in a Metropolit 
wishe 











I] rARY EK Y’ 8S SAUCE.—The admire rs of 
this celebrated Fish Sauce are particularly requested 
to observe, that none is genuine but that which bears the 
name of Wittiam Lazexey on the back of each bottle, in ad 
dition to the front label used so ma ears, and signed 
Evizanern Lazenxev.—6, Edwards Strect, Portman Square. 


I] EAL and SON’S NEW ILLU 
TRATED CATALOGUE contains designs and prices 
of every description of BEDROOM FURNITURR, as well 
as of 100 Bedsteads, and prices of every description of Bed- 
ding. Sent free by post. Heat and Son, Bedstead, Bed- 


ding, and Re droom Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham 
Court Road, 
” htt VI Aren ™ 
ILARKE’S NEW PATENT PYRAMID 
NIGHT LAMPS.—Tin at 's.; Lacquered or Bronzed 
ls. 6¢@ each —For burning the New Patent Pyramid Night 
Lights. The most convenient, safe, and economical yet in 
troduced Seld by all Grocers and Lamp dealers; and 
wholesale by 8. Cranke, Albany Street, Regent's Park, 
and by Patwer and Co. Clerkenwell, London, B.C 
YeOPNVOR 
SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 
4 abe 
4 —This is the fnest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner known only to Bainpennacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
fits refreshing qualities, Price, 2s, fd. | pint, 4s. 6d. § pint, 
Ss. pint Briedenbach's Royal Distillery of Plowers, 157, 
New Bond Strect, facing Redmayne's 


( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 

DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A ereat ¥ “ene 
of the newest designs always on view at 41, Oxford Stre 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every description of Table Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental Glass of the newest description Export and 
furnishing orders executed with despatch.—44, Oxford Street, 
Manufactory, broad Street, Birmingham. Established 1807, 


\ ILITARY OUTFITS for INDIA and 
4 the COLONTES furnished at the shortest notice 
Mercantile Service, 
























NAVAL OUTPITS, for the Royal or 

arefully and speedily provided 

“PRIV ATE OL TETTS to any extent supplied 

In the LADIES OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT every ar 
ticle is selected with the utmost regard to neatness and evo 
nomy ; and experienced females are in constant attendance 

Apply te 8. W sand Co. Manufacturers, at their 
Warehouses, Nos. 66 and 67, Cornhill, and 3 and 4, Bishops- 
gate Street, (opposite the London Tavern where tacir 
water-proof fabrics and India-rubber manufactures may be 
had in every varicty 


.~T . ’ wp r. . . . 
JPEN DERS, STOVES, AND FIRE- 
IRONS.—Buyers of the above are requested, before fi- 
nally deciding, to v WILLIAM S&S. LURTON'S SHOW 
LOOMS They contain such an assortment of FENDERS, 
STOVES, RANGES, FIRE and GENERAL IRON 
MONGERY, as cannot be appre hed elsewhere, cither fer 
variety, novelty, beauty of desiy or exquisiteness of work 
manship. Bright stoves, with bronze | ornaments and two 
sets of bars, 4/2. lis. to 182. 158 ditto, with ormolu orna 
ments and two sets of bars, 5/. 5s. to 257. 10s Bronzed Fen 
ders, with standards, 7s. to 5! Steel be. niers, 2/. le. to 
1U.; ditte, with rich ormola or ments, from 2/7. 14s, te 18/7. ; 
Vire-irons, from Is. 9d. the set to 4/. ds Tine BURTON and 
all other Patent Stoves, with radiating hearth-plates, 
Illustrated Catalogues sent (per post) free 
39, OXFORD STREET, W 1, ta, 2, and 3, NEWMAN 
STREET; and 4, 5, and 6, PER RY'S PLACE 


DR. DR JONGH'S 
[ 1GHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL, 
4 entirely free from nauseous flavour and after taste, 
prescribed with the greatest success by the Faculty, as the 
and most effectual remedy for consumption, 
, diseases of 


SiLveR 














safest, speedicst 
bronchitis, asthma, gout, rheumatism, sciatic 
the skin, neuralgia, rickets, infantile wasting, general de 
bility, and all scrofulous affections. Numerous spontancous 
testimonials from Physicians of European reputation attest 
that, in innumerable cases where other kinds of Cod-Liver 
Oil had been long and copiously administered, with little 
or no benefit, Dr izh’s Oil has produced immediate 
relief, arrested disease, and restored health, Sold only in 
Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
pe ee and labe with Dr. De Jongh's and 
ature, without which none can possibly be genuine, by 
mont re spectable Chemists throughout = | mana 
HOLESALE AND RETAIL I > 
ANSAR,H ARFORD, & CO. 77, STR AND. "LONDON, W rd 


DR. DF JONGM'S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNERS 


| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT an ad- 
mirable Remedy for the afflicted.—The number of 
years this invaluable Ointment has steod the test of public 
opinion, and the longer known the better appreciated, is a 
testimony of itself more powerful than anything that could be 
written in praise of the curative propertics it possesses, Por 
ring worms, scald head, and all diseases of the skin, it is un 
equalled; recent wounds or old uleers may very shortly be 
healed by its use. For tumours, bad breasts, or scrofula, 
there is no remedy to be compared with it, and in conjun 
tion asa purifier of the blood, Holloway's Pills should be 
taken. Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the world, 
and at Professor Hotcrowar's Establishment, 244, Strand, 
London 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
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MR. REES’S ACCOUNT OF THE SIEGE OF LUCKNOW. 


Now ready, with a PLAN OF LUCKNOW and THE RESIDENCY, and a PORTRAIT of Sir HENRY 
LAWRENCE, in 1 vol. price 9s. 6¢. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE SIEGE OF 
LUCKNOW, 


FROM ITS COMMENCEMENT TO ITS RELIEF BY SIR COLIN CAMPBELL, 
E. REES, one of the surviving Defenders. 
LONGMAN, BROWN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


By L. 


London : 





Now published, the First Number of THE 
E .GLISHWOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
4 A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
Price One Shilling. 

Sold at the Office of ** The Englishwoman’s Jour- 
nal” Company, Limited, l4a, Princes Street, Caven- 
dish Square, W.; and, for the Company, by Pirer, 
SrTeruenson, and Spence, Paternoster Row, 

Annual Subscription, 12s,; posted free to any part 
of the Kingdom. Post-office Orders to be addressed 
to Janz Strong, and made payable at the Branch Post- 
ofee, ( ou Cav endich ¢ Street, W. 


This day, . price 6d. Monthly, T HE 
—— JOURNAL of EDUCATION, 


for Marcn 1858, Convrarnine : 
ae Teaching Physiology in the Higher Schools, 
Papers set at an Examination of Pupil Teachers 
at Gloucester. 
Half-Hours with the Classies. No. V. 
History of Literature. No. IV, 
The Educational Commission, 
Ilow to make Schools Useful. 
An “ Antiseptic.” Letters to the Editor. 
Notes of Books. List of Books. 
Intelligence. 
Arruver Hatt, Virtve, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 





Published this day, price 2s. 


6d. 
OURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL 
e SOCIETY, for Maren. Conrents : 
. Mr, Samuel Brown—Re port on the Vienna Sta- 
tistical Congress, 1857. 
2. Mr. Chadwick—On Competitive Examinations. 
3. Dr.Guy—On the Annual Fluctuations in Deaths. 
4. Mr. Danson—On the Ages of the Population 
in Liverpool and Manchester. 
5. Mr. Napier—On the OE System, 
6. Qus urterly Return.—Oct. Nov. Dee. 1857. 
London : Joun Winiam Parke ns and Son, 445, West 
Strand, W.C 








Just published, | in 2 vols, post 8y o, and ready at 
the Libraries 
(=e E, a TALE of the GREAT 

) ATHENIAN REVOLUTION. By Epwarp A. 
LeATHAM, M.A, 

“*Charmione’ is almost worthy—and even the ‘ al- 
most’ is very high praise—to take the place, as a po- 
pular picture of the daily life of Greece, that ‘ The 
Last Days of Pompeii’ has longtaken with respect to 
Rome..... Mr. Leatham is as exact in respect to 
main facts as Bishop Thirlwall or Mr. Grote. Yet there 
is no dry chronicling. He is fully master of the art of 
making his characters tell in a lively manner what 
from his own pen would be tedious.”—Saturday Re- 
riew, 

Brapsury and Evays, 11, Bouverie Street. 


Pye gg ee ITS THEORY AND 
CURE. Embracing the Physiology of Diges- 
tion, and the Injury inflicted by the Employment of 
Purgatives. By Joun Errs, M:D. 12s. 6d. 

Prirer, Srernenson, and Srence, 23, Paternoster Row. 





DINNEPORD'S 


. + 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most 

eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 

medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. 

Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 

vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 

gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 

forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Trepared by Dinneroxp and 

Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im 

proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 





As a Mild Apericent, it is admirably adapted for | 


London, and sold by all respectable chemists throughout | 


the Empire. 

PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1855. 

nad bP Al Ml ‘ x , ‘se 
MEPCALFE, | BINGLEY, | AND 
{ co's NEW PATTERN and PENETRATING 
TOOTH-BRUSILES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair-Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and every description of Brush, Comb, and Per- 
fumery for the Te . The tooth-brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the tecth and clean them most 
effectually ,—the hairs never come loose. M., li., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root 
: their namesand address) at 
ebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
; ; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
1308 and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 
from Holles Street, London. 
















RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

y lTpIc + tay + 
VW HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much case and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) f rdea by post, on 
the circumference of the body, twoinches w the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufactur 
MR. WHITE, 225, PICCADILLY. 


(LAST {C STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c. for VARTCOSE VEINS, and all cases of WE AK. 

am 288 and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. Taey 

are porous, light in textare, and inexpensive, and are drawn 

on like an * sieenied stocking. Price, (rom 7s. 6d. to 16s. each ; 
Postave 6d 

JOUN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 






















NEW WORKS 
ANNOUNCED BY RICHARD BENTLEY, PUB- 
LISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


I, 


M. Guizot. 

MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME, By 
M. Gvizor, Author of * History of Oliver Cromwell,” 
&e. Vol. 1. 8vo, (Immediately, 

Il. 

Major-General Sir W. H. Sleeman, K-C.B. 

A JOURNEY THROUGH THE KING- 
DOM OF OUDE in 1850-51, undertaken by di- 
rection of the Right Hon. the Earl of Dalhousie, 
Governor-General ; together with Private Correspond- 
ence relating to the Annexationof Oude. By Major- 
General Sir Winu1am IT, S11 ran, K.C.B, Resident at 
the Court of Lucknow. 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 

Il. 

A TIMELY RETREAT; or a Year in 
Bengal. By Two Sisters. Second Edition. 2 vols. 
post Svo, with Illustrations. 21s. 

IV. 


Earl Grey. 

PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT, 
considered with reference to a Reform of Varliament. 
An Essay. By Earl Grey. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

v. 
Dr. Doran. 

HISTORY OF COURT FOOLS. 
By Dr. Dorax, Author of * Lives of the Queens of 
England of the House of Hanover,’ &c. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Vi. 
_ Francis T. Buckland. 

CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HIs- 
TORY. By Francis T. Bucktanp, Esq. M.A. Stu- 
dent of Christchurch, Assi t-Surgeon, Second Life 
Guards. Second Edition. Feap, 8vo. with Illustra- 
tions, 6s. 





VII. 
Horace Walpole. 

The EIGHTH VOLUME of HORACE 
WALPOLE’S ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE, 
Edited by Prrer Cunnincuam, F.S.A.  Svo,. with 
Portraits, 10s. 6d. 

vilt, 
Rev. J. B. Marsden. 

DICTIONARY OF CITRISTIAN 
CHURCHES AND SECTS. By the Rev. J. B. 
Marspex, A.M. Author of * The Early and Later 
Puritans.” New Edition, 8vo, lls. 

IX, 
Professor Creasy. 





HISTORY of the OTTOMAN TURKS: 
from the Foundation of their Empire to the Present 
Time. _ Chictly based on Von Hammer. By E. 8, 
Creasy, Esq. Author ef * Fifteen Decisive Bat- 
tles.” Ne w and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. Sve, with 
Maps and Plans, los. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
By ee Writers. 
THE OLD P ALAC BE, 


Author of ** May Hamilt« 


By Jura Trier, 
ols, post 8ve. 
Il, 
MARGARET HAMILTON. By Mrs. 
Newsy, Author of ** Mabe!,”’ 
dow.” 3 vols. 


and ** Sunshine and Sha- | 


Ill. 
THE THREE CLERKS, By Anriony 
Trottorr, Author of ** Barchester Towers.” 3 vols, 


tm 
ry. 


THE GORDIAN KNOT. By Surriey 
srooks, Author of * Aspen Court.”” With Illnstra- 
tions by Tenniel. No, ILL. (to be completed in 12 
Monthly Parts,) price ls, 

y. 

QUITS! By the Author of “ The 
Initials.”” Second Edition, 3 vols. 

London : Ricnarp Benriey, New Burlington Street. 

Eleventh Edition, with Addi tions, | price 16s. 
\ ODERN DOMESTIC) MEDICINE. 
1 A Comprehensive Medic al Guide for the Clergy, 
Families, and Emigrants, Bs J. Granam, M.D. 
M.R.C.S. 

*““Ofall the medical guides that have come to our 
hands, this is by far the he t. For fulness and com- 
pleteness they all yield the palm to Dr, Graham’s.”— 
Banner, Aug. 1853. 

“ Invaluable. Unquestionably the best in the lan- 
guage.”—Literary Times. 

London: Published by Smrrxry, Marsiarr, and Co, 
Stationer’s Court; and Wrrrraker and Co, Paternoster 
Row, Sold by all Bookselles “* 








Just published, 
In Quarto, cloth, price 24s, Vol. XV. of 


THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA. 





EIGHTH EDITION. 


ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGs, 


And containing amongst other important 
rticles the following :— 


MILAN, MODENA, and NAPLES. 
Author of the Article “* Italy.” 


MILITIA, and MUNICIPAL 
TIONS. By J. H. Burton, Esq, 


MILTON. By Davip Masson, M.A. Pro- 
fessor of English Literature, University College, 
London, 


MINERAL WATERS. By R. M. Grover, 
M.D. Author of the * Min “f Waters of Great 
Britain and the Continent.’ 

MINERALOGICAL SCIENCE— 

Mineratocy, By James Nicot, Professor of Natu- 
ral History, Marischal =“ Aberdeen, 

Grotocy. By J. B. Juxrs, Esq. Vice-President of 
the Geological Society of Dublin, 


MINES and MINING. By Joun R. Lerr- 
cup, A.M. Author of Parliaments ary Reports on the 
Neweastle Collieries, &c. 


MIRACLES, 
D.D, 


By the 


CORPORA- 


By the Rey. James Tayton, 


MISSIONS. By Witu1am Brown, M.D. Au- 
thor of ** History of the Propagation of Christianity 
among the Heathen.” 

MISSISSIPPI, MISSOURI, and MOBILE. 
By J. B.D Bow, Author of the * Industrial 
Resources of e South and West,” and Superin- 
tendent of the United States Census, 

MOBILIER CREDIT. By Waurer Bacr- 
nor, Esq. Author of ‘* Estimates ef some English- 
men and Scotchmen.” 


MOHAMMEDANISM. 


nove, M.A, 


MOLLUSCA. By Ricnarp Owen, Esq. 
F.R.S, Superintendent of the Natural History De- 
partment in the British Museum, 


MONACHISM. By Joun Tvutxiocn, D.D. 
Principal sel Primerine Professor of Divinity, St. 
Mary’s Colleg . Andrews. 


MONARC Hy. “By Dr. Donan. 

MONEY and BANKING. By J. R. M‘Cvr- 
Locu, Esq. 

MONTGOMERY (JAMES) and MOORE 
(THOMAS). By Rovexr Cant wrners, Esq. 

MONTREAL. By the Hon. Joun Youne, 
M.P.P. 

MOORE JOIIN), MOREAU, MURAT, 
and NAPOLEON, By James Browxe, LL.D, 

MORAL PHIL ~ te? HY. By the Rey. W. 


L. ALEXANDER, 








by Rey. J. G. Cazr- 


MOSQUITO SIIORE. By E. G. Sevirr, 





formerly Chargé d’Affaires of the United States t 
the Republics of Central America, 

MOZART and MUSIC. By 
auuar Grauam, Esq. 


NATAL. By Sir Bexsamin Pine, 
nor of Natal. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION, By J. D. Mo- 


reLt, oue of her Majesty’s Lnspectors of Schools. 


Grorce Far- 


late Gover- 


MNEMONK 
MOLASSES. 

MON MOUTISHIIRE, 

MONTGOMERYSHIK 


MORMONISM. 

Moscow, 

MYTHOLOGY. 
E. MIRABEAU, 


MORTALITY. MOLIERE. 
MYSTERIDS. MONTESQUIEU. 
MOLDAVIA. MOROCCO, 


MONTAIGNE., 





Edinbargh: 
ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. ; and 
all Booksellers, 
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CAMBRIDGE Se AND SCHOLAR- 
Ps 


8vo, price Is. 


This da 
EMARKS ON’ COLLEGE REFORM : 


with especial Reference to the Rev. H. Latham’s 
“ Considerations on the Suggestions of the University 
Commissione rs with respect to Fellowships and Scho- 
larships.” By Henry Joun Rony, M.A. Fellow and 
late Assistant- Tutor of St. John’s College. 
Cambridge: MacmriLan and Co, May be had of 
all Booksellers. 





Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 

ECTURES and ESSAYS on various 

Subjects, Historic al, Topor poate al, and Artistic. 
By Wa. Sipney GIBson, M.A, -A. F.G.S. Barrister 
at-law. 

These Essays are selected | Trees, the Coronation-stone, 
from Reviews and Periodi-| and other historical monu 
cals to which they were con | ments, and papers Ecclesi- 
tributed by the Author, | astical and Legal Topics and 
and comprise articles on Lon- | Mediwval History and Lite- 
don, on the Inns of Court, on | rature. 

Church Bells, Remarkable : 
London: Loneman and Co. Newcastle-on-Tyne : 
R. Rosrxson. 











13, Great Marlborough Street. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


Successors to Henry Cotaurn, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 
NEW WORKS. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF WEST-END 


LIFE. By Major Cuamenre, late of the 7th Lancers, 
2 vols. with Portrait of George IV. 2s. 


BERANGER’S MEMOIRS. Written 
by Ilimself. Second Edition, with numerous Addi- 
tional Anecdotes, and Notes hitherto unpublished. 
1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, l4s. 





ORIENTAL AND WESTERN SI-| 


BERIA;a Narrative of Seven Years’ Travels in Siberia, 
Mongolia, the Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and 
Central Asia. By Tuomas WirtamM ArkrNson. 
large vol. royal 8vo. embellished with upwards of 
fifty Illustrations, including numerous beautifully- 
coloured Plates, from Drawings by the Author, and 

a Map, price 2/. 2s. 

“A most important, instructive, 
work.”—Saturday Review. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARON- 
ETAGE, for 1858, under the especial Patronage of her 
Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince Consort, and corrected 
by the Nobility. 27th Edition, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. with 
the Arms beautifully engraved, handsomely bound, 
with gilt edges. 


and 


amusing | 


A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT | 


WOMEN. By the Author of ** John Halifax, Gentle- 


ma an. ” 10s. 6a 


A cunts well-written review of the true position | 


ol duties of women.” —Critic. 


MR. TUPPER’S NEW WORK—| 


THE RIDES AND REVERIES of ESOP SMITH. 
By Martin F. Turrer. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. bound. 

‘Mr. Tupper’s new work combines with lucidity 
and acuteness of judgment, freshness of fane y 
elegance of sentiment.” — J’ust. 


Also, just ready, 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
tin chen tee: with Borteaite, —— 


THE BOOK OF ORDERS OF 


KNIGHTHOOD, and DECORATIONS of HONOUR 
OF ALL NATIONS; comprising an Historical Ac- 
count of each Order— Military, Naval, and Civil—with 
Lists of the Knights and Companion: of each British 
Order, &e. Embellished with upwards of 500 Fac- 
simile Coloured Illustrations of the various Orders. 
Ulster King of Arms. 


Edited Ly Sir Bernanp Burke, 
with gilt edges. 


1 vol, royal 8vo. handsomely bound, 
2/. 28, 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE ONLY CHILD. By Lady 


Scorr, 2vols, 2s. 


A WILL AND A WAY. By the 


Hon. Henry Coxe. 2 vols. 
“*A Will and a W ay’ is the most amusing book we 
have fora long time perused.” — Chronic! 


“ A very interesting novel.”—Observer. 


ADELE. By Julia Kavanagh, 

Author of “ Nathalie,” & 
Adéle’ is the best work we have 

Kavanagh ; it is a charming novel.”—Ath 


3 vols 


@um, 


COUSIN HARRY. By Mrs. Grey, | 


Aut hor of “ The Gambler’ s Wife 3 vols. 

* Cousin He arry’ is atale of no common interest, 
There is an originality and power about the whok 
a that rank it with Mrs. Grey’s best stories.”— 

John Bull, 


Rr ;- MORALS OF MAY FAIR. 
ledge of Bocity, with considerable cleveruces in de- 
pic ctin g it. Spec tator. 

ORPHAN 8. By the Author of 
“Margaret Maitland.” 1 vol. 10s. td 
ni An enquie itely beautiful story.”’- 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. ids. 6d. bound. 


A LOVER'S QUARREL. By the 
Author of “ Cousin Geoffrey,” &c. 3 vols, 
(Just ready, 


Nat ional Maga- 


and | 


read by Miss | 





THE NEW WELLINGTON DESPATCHES. 





This day, Volume I, 8vo, 20s, 


INDIA. 


SUPPLEMENTARY DESPATCHES AND MEMORANDA OF FIELD. 
MARSHAL ARTHUR DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G. 
1797—1805. 

Edited by the PRESENT DUKE, 

*.* The Second and Third Volumes will be Published in April. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Thirtieth Thousand. 
DR. LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS. 
This Work is NOW REPRINTED, and Copies may be obtained of every Bookseller 
in TOWN or COUNTRY 
AN INDEX to the above Work is now ready, price 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF INDIA. 





THE 


Now ready, $1 with a Coloured Revenue Map, 8vo. 9s. 


INDIA IN 1858; 
A SUMMARY OF TILE EXISTING ADMINISTRATIONS—POLITICAL, 
FISCAL, AND JUDICIAL ; 
Arranged from the earliest to the present time. 
By ARTHUR MILLS, M.P. 
JONN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MR, FORTUNE'S NEW WORK ON CHINA. 


oxp Eprrioy, 


Chronologically 





Now ready, with many Illustrations, 8vo. price 15s, 


THE CHINESE; 
THE COAST, AND AT SEA, DURING THE YEARS 
1852 TO 1856. 
By ROBERT FORTUNE, 


I'wo Visits to the Tea Countries of China and India,” 


INLAND, ON 


Author of * 
‘Ink cepi ne a journal of the ever-varying scenes which passed daily before me, I have endeavoured 
to describe minutely the characters, manners, and customs of the Chinese in those districts in which I 
lived for a length of time almost like one of themselves.’’—Author’s Preface. 
JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE NEW OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, AND MIDDLE CLASS 
EXAMINATIONS. 








595 pp.) post 8vo. price 9s. 


STUDENT'S BLACKSTONE. 

Being those portions of BLACKSTONE’S COMMENTARIES on the LAWS OF ENG- 
LAND which relate to the BRITISH CONSTITUTION and the 

RIGHTS OF PERSONS, 


t of Examination for the title 


This day, 


THE 


And which form the Subject of AssocraTE in Arts. 


By ROBERT MALCOLM KERR, LL.D, 
Barrister-at-law. 
JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





New Volume. 


OF ALISON'S HISTORY 


This day is published, Vol. VII. of 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


ACCESSION OF LOUIS 


CONTINUATION OF EUROPE. 


WATERLOO TO THE NAPOLEON, 
In octavo, price lds. 


unpleting the Work, and containing a carefully compiled Index, will be published in 


VROM THE BATTLE OF 


The Eighth Volume, ¢ 
the course of this year. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and 


CAMBRIDGE HULSEAN LECTURES FOR 1857. 


London. 





This day, in 8vo, cloth, price 9s, 


THE CREEDS OF THE CHURCH, 
IN THEIR RELATIONS TO THE WORD OF GOD AND TO THE CONSCIENCE 
OF THE CHRISTIAN, 
By CHARLES ANTHONY SWAINSON, M.A. 
ont pny RA ele formerly Fellow and_Tutor of Christ's 


MACMILLAN a May be had of all Booksellers, 


Principal of the Theological College, 


Cambridge : nd Co, 
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Just published, in post 8vo. price 9s. cloth, _— 
ECOLLECTIONS of the LAST DAYS 
OF SHELLEY AND BYRON, 
y E. J. Tretawyy. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 
~'This day, foolscap 8vo. cloth, 
PHE O'DONOGHUE OF THE LAKES, 
A and other Poems. By Nicnotas J, GANNon. 
London: Boswortrn and Harrison, 215, Regent 
: Street. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 8. post fir 
1 WEDENBORG’S TRU EC HRISTIAN 
RELIGION ; or Universal Theology of the New 
Church, 
London: Swedenborg Society, 36, Bloomsbury 
Street, W C. 





Demy 8vo. 4s. post free, 
WEDENBORG’S CONJUGAL LOVE 
LO AND ITS CHASTE DELIGHTS; also Adulter- 
ous Love and its Insane Pleasures. 
London: Swedenborg Socie ty. 36, Bloomsbury 
Street, W.C 


Than SWEDEN BORG’S T HEOLOGICAL WORKS 
there are now no Cheaper Books in England. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. post free, 

S* EDENBORG’S HEAVEN AND 

HELL; also the Intermediate State, or World of 
Spirits. A relation of things heard and seen. 
London : Swedenborg Society, 36, Bloomsbury 
Stre et, W.C, 





~ Just publishe xd, price Gd.; post free, 7d. 
WEDENBORG’S WRITINGS AND 
CATHOLIC TEACHING; ora Voice from the 
New Church Porch in answer to a series of Articles on 
the Swedenborgians, by the Vicar of Froome Selwood, 
in the ** Old Church Porch.” 
London: Witiiam Wurrer, 36, Bloomsbury 
Street, W.C, 


Jn Monday next, rt 
HE CASE AGAINST THE LATE 
MINISTRY PLAINLY STATED. By Sir A. 
H. Exros, Bart. M.P. 
London: Riweway, Piccadilly; Bristol: Kersiaxe, 
Park Street. 
Now ready, 8vo. demy, cloth, 5s. 6d. 
HE SPIRIT OF HOME. A Poem. 
By Sytvanvs. 

“ The manner is that of Byron; like a greater man, 
Sylvan ‘ warbles his native wood-notes wild,’ ”’—Spec- 
tator. 

unpErs and Oriry, Conduit Street, London. 


Ss 


~ COMPLE ETION OF PAVED WITH GOLD. 
This day, in wr 8vo. price G 
DAVED WITH GOLD; 
or the Romance and Reality of the London Streets, 
An Unfashionable Novel, 
By Aveusrvs Mavnew, 
(One of the Brothers M AYHEW. ) 
With Illustrations by ‘* Phiz.’ 
CnarMas and Hans, 193, Piceadilly, 


N2, OTICE.—CYRUS REDDING’S 

FIFTY YEARS’ RECOLLECTIONS, tate. 
RARY AND PERSONAL, containing Reminiscences 
of almost every person of note during the Present Cen- 
tury. 

Those who have been disappointed in obtaining this 
work, in consequence of the great demand, are re- 
spectfully informed that a New and Revised Edition 
will be ready ranty Next Week. 

Cuanrtes J. Skexr, Publisher, 10, King William Street, 
Charing Cross. 

















In 12mo. price 4s, the Second Edition, Revised, of 
ODERLEIN’S HANDBOOK of LATIN 
SYNONYMES. Translated from the German. 
By the Rev. Hl. H. Arynorn, B.A, 
Rivixerons, Waterloo Place, 
Of whom may be had, 
PILLON’S TIANDBOOK OF GREEK SYNO- 
NYMEs. Edited by the late Rev. T.K. Arnon, 
6s. 6d. 


ARNOLD'S EDITION OF CRU SIUS’S HOMERIC 
LEXICON 





In 12mo. price 9s. a half-bound, 
GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON 


ft for the the Poems of Homer; Illustrating the 
Domestic, Religious, Politic al, and Military Condition 
of the Heroic Age, With an Explanation of the most 
difficult Passages and of all Proper Names. From the 
German of Crusivs by Professor Surru. Edited by 
the Rev. T \nxotp, M.A. late Rector of Lyndon, 
and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivincrons, Waterloo Place, 


In square 8vo. price e Ss. 6d. 

LYNTAN'ot'the GREEK LANGUAGE, 
\ especially of the Attic Dialect, for the Use of 
Schools. By Professor Mapvie. ‘Translated from the 
German by the Rev. I. Browne, M.A. and Edited by 
the Rev T. K. Anxotp, M.A late Rector of Ly ndon, 
and forme “4 Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With au Appendix on the Greek Particles, by the 
Translator. 

** This work, profound enough to satisfy the wants 
of advanced scholars, is so perspicuous and well ar- 
ranged as to be adapted for use in schools. The nice- 
ties of the lauguage are set forth with much clearness, 
and illustrated by a great abundance of well-chosen 
examples from classical writers.”—Atheneum, 

Rivincrons, Waterloo Place. 


ARNOLD'S CLASSICAL ATLAS. 
In 8ve. price 7s. 6d. — % 15 Maps, coloured in 


A FIRST CLASSICAL ATLAS; 


intended as a Companion to the “ Historie An- 
tique Epitome.” Edited by the Rev. T. K. ARnoup, 
M.A. late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

“ These maps are executed with great accuracy, and 
apparcutly quite free from that indistinctness and 
disproportion which are the great faults of all our 
small maps. We think Mr. Arnold successful here as 
always: and he has done his part to render geography, 
as it should be, an additional inducement for work.” 
Guar dian.— Rivryarons, Waterloo Place. 




















NEW EDITION of DR. AIKIN’S ARTS of LIFE. 
Just published, in 18mo. - e 2s. 6d. cloth, 
YHE ARTS of LIFE: Of Providing 
Food; 2. Of Sie MM 3. Of Provid- 
ing Shelter, described in a Series of Letters for the In- 
struction of ¥ oung Persons. New Edition, with Cor- 
rections and_ Additions, by the Author’s Daughter, 
Lucy ATKIN. 
London: Loxemax, Brown, and Co. 


On Thursday next will be publishe -d,in 1 vol, royal 8vo. 
Illustrated with 24 L ithographic Engravings, 
HE RESOURCES OF ESTATES: a 
‘Treatise on the Agricultural Improvement and 
General Management of Landed Property. By Joun 
Locxuanrt Morton, Civil and Agricultural Engineer ; 
Author of Thirteen’ Highland and Agricultural Society 
Prize Essays. 
London: Loxomax, Brown, and Co. 





In | large volume, medium 8vo. price 18s. cloth 

ELECT WORKS OF HE BRITISH 
\ POETS. With Biographical and Critical Pre- 
faces, by Dr. Arkin. New Edition, with Supplement, 
of more recent Selections, by Lucy Arkin. 

*,* The peculiar feature of the present work is that 
all the Poems inserted are entire,—a feature not pos- 
sessed by any similar work, and adding obviously to its 
interest and utility. 

London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co, 





In post 8vo. with 4 Illustrations in tinted Lithography, 
price 6s. aha 
LGIERS IN 1857 ; its Accessibility, 
Climate, and Resources described with especial 
reference to English Invalids; with details of Recrea- 
tion obtainable in its Neighbourhood added for the 
Use of Travellers in general. By the Rev. E. W. L. 
Davies, M.A. Oxon, Vicar of Aldingfleet and Rural 
Dean of Selby. 
London: Loxoo AN, Brown, and Co. 
~ COMPLETION on DE _ LA RIVE’S WORK O} ON 
LECTRICITY 

Now ready, Vol. TL, in 8vo, with Wood-euts, 27s. ? 
A TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY, 
in Theory and Practice. By A. De ba Rive, late 
Professor in the Academy of Gene va. Translated for 

the Author by C. V. Warker, F.R.S, 
* Vol. I. price 18s, = Vol. IL. price 28s, may also 

be had, 
London : Lonom AN, Brows, and Cc °. 





THE F REV. G. R. GLE IG’s. Cc OL LL EC TED Ess AYS. 
Just published in 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 
PSSAYS, BIOGRAPHIC AL, HISTORI- 
CAL, "and MISCELLANEOUS, contributed 
chiefly to the Edinburgh and Quarterly ’ Reviews. By 
the Rev. G. R. Greic, M.A. Chaplain-General to her 
Majesty’s Forees, and Prebendary of St. Paul's. 
Vol. I. ConTENTs. Vol. II, 
1. Dr. Chalmers. 1. The Puritans. 
2. Our Defensive Armament. 2. General Miller. 
3. Natural Theology. 3. India and its Army. 
i 
5 





. Military Bridges. 4. The Miadchenstien. 
. The War of the Punjaub. 5. Military Education. 
London: Lonomay, Brown, and Co. 


~~ Jn 18mo. with Plate and Wood-cuts, price ls. 

iT STEPPING-STONE to ASTRO- 
NOMY: aCollection of familiar Questions and 

Answers and easy Problems, drawn up by a Lady for 

the use of her Children, on the plan of the Stepping- 

Stone to Knowledge. 

In the same Series, price ls. each, Stepping-Stones to 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE, | MUSIC, Is. 

BIOGRAPHY, 1s. 

b ENGLISH HISTORY, Is. 

AN HISTORY, Is. ISH GRAMMAR, ls. 

AN HISTORY, , FY CH CONVERSATION 

H HISTORY Ny | and PRONUNCIATION, Is. 






8. 
GEOGRAPHY, 1 





Is. | 
ABLE PHYSIOLOGY, price 1s. 
ANIMALS, 


ANIM AL and V 
NATURAL HISTORY of the VERTEBRATE 
2 Parts, ls. each. 
London: Lonoemax, Brown, and Co. 


NEW AND CHEAPER COLLECTED EDITION OF 
THE TALES BY THE AUTHOR OF AMF 
HERBERT. 

Just published, in crown 8vo. price 2s, 6d. cloth, 


\ERTRUDE, Complete in One Volume. 
Being the second work of a new and cheaper 
unform edition of the Stories of the Author of Amy 
Herbert, to be published Monthly and to comprise the 
following works— 
The EARL’S DAUGHTER | MARGARET PERCIVAL. 
(On March 3\.. | KATHARINE ASHTON, 
The EXPERIENCE of LIFE. | LVORS 
CLEVE HALL. AMY HERBERT. 2s. 6d. 
LANETON PARSONAGE. ! Keady, 
London: Loxemay, Brows, and Co. 








In course of public ation, in rey: val Bvo. price 8s. 6d, 
pach volume, half-bound, 
HE CHRONICLES and MEMORIALS 
of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND DURING 
the MIDDLE AGES, PUBLISHED by the AU- 
THORITY of her MAJESTY’S TREASURY, under 
the DIRECTION of the MASTER of the ROLLS. 
The Materials for the History of Great Britain from 
the Roman Invasion to the end of the reign of Henry 
VII. are extensive and valuable. ‘The greater portion, 
however, exist only in MSS., and the remainder, care- 
lessly printed, are to be found only in rare and costly 
collections. For these reasons, little or no use has 
been made of them in our National Histories, while to 
the public at large they are entirely unknown, The 
Master of the Rolls, convinced that an accurate, cheap, 
and uniform edition of such would be desirable, pro- 
posed to the Treasury the publication of the most 
valuable. The series has commenced in accordance 
with that proposal. 
The two following works may now be had, in royal 
8vo, price 8s. 6d. each work, half-bound, 
C APGRAVE’S|(\HRONICON DE 
CHRONICLE of ENG / ABINGDON. Edited by 
LAND. Edited by the Rey. he Rey. J. Srevenson, M.A. 
F.C. Hincesron, B.A. of Exe- | Vol. 1. from the Foundation 
ter College, Oxford. With | of the Monastery until the 
Illuminated fac simile page, | Norman Conque st; with Ll- 
historical introduction, glos- | luminated fac-simile page, 
sary, and Index. and bibliographical preface 
*,* The full Prospectus of the series may be obtained 
of Messrs. Loneman and Co, and all Booksellers, 
London: Loyemay, Brows, and Co, 











Next week, the Third and Fourth Volumes of 
| ISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE 
FALL OF WOLSEY TO THE DEATH OF 
ELIZABETH. ByJoux Anrnony Frovupr, M.A, 
_ London : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Fourth Edition, 5s. 


‘YNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTA- 
WO MENT. By R. Cueyevix Trencn, D.D. Dean 
of Westminster, 
Cambridge : MAcMILLAN and Co. 
London: Joun W. PARKER and Sox, West Strand. 


This day, crown 8vo. 7s. 6+ 
\panuaL, ‘OF GREEK PROSE COM- 
POSITION. By H. Musenave Winkiys, M.A. 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
KEY FOR TUTORS AND STUDENTS, 2s, Gy, 
By the same Author, 4s. 6d. 
MANUAL OF LATIN PROSE Nhe hr ah gf 
A KEY FOR TUTORS AND STUDENTS, 2s. 64, 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 





This day, foolscap 8v« 
A SDROMEDA, AND or iil: R POEMS, 
By Cuar.rs Kincsiey, Rector of Eversley, 
By the same Author, 
HYPATIA. Third Edition, 6s. 
THE SAINT’S TRAGEDY. Second mation, 2s. 
YEAST: a Problem. Third Edition, 5: 
TWENTY-FIVE VILLAGE SE RMONS. 
Edition, 2s. 6d. 
SE RMONS FOR THE TIMES. 5s. 
: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


EW WORK BY M. ANTONIN ROCHE. 
Just published, price 4s, 8vo. bound in cloth, 
O poreer- des PRINCIPAUX ECRI- 
VAINS FRANCAIS depuis l’Origine de la Litté- 

rature jusqu’A nos Jours, par Ant. Rocue, Directeur 
de ’Edueational Institute de Londres. Tome I. ‘to 
be completed in two volumes.) 

Wituiams and Noreoarr, 11, Henrietta Street, Co- 
vent Garden, London; and 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


MARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR, NEW AND 
IMPROVED EDITION 
Just published, price 3s. 12mo. “cloth, 


Messen 1 ’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR, 
Second Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and Im- 
proved, By A. GALLENGA Italian Professor in Uni- 
versity Colle bn , London, ‘Author of * Italy, Past and 
Present,” ** History of Piedmont,” &e. 

WriuiaMs and Norcare, HM, Henrietta Street, Co- 
vent Garden, London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, 


Second Edition, just publi shed, price 5s. 


prove” AND LIV 
By the Ar ithor of “* Blenham.” 

“«* Labour and Live’ is an excellent story 
a cheerful, pleasant, bracing influence on the reader. 
—Atheneum. 

* The author has ac cor mpl lish ed a noble purpose, 
with the success which belongs to undoubted talent. 
He has a gift for dealing with the minutie of fiction, 
which is akin to the laboured pains and care charac- 
teristic of the old Dutch painters.” — Dispatch. 
Atrrev W. Benyert, 5, Bishopsgate Street Without 





Fourth 











; it leaves 


” 


NEW EDITION OF sP ORTING IN BOTH 
HEMISPHERES. 
In 1 vol. price 5s. cloth lettered, 
eve NG IN BOTH HEMISPHERES 

J By J. D’Ewers, Esq. With Eight Dlustrations 
from Designs by Harrison Weir. 

“To those who de light to read of spirit-stirring ad- 
ventures, wild incidents, daring exploits, exciting pas- 
times, and romantic sports, we strongly recommend 
this higily-tale ented but unpretendiug “volume ; nor 
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BOOKS. 
MACKNIGHT’S LIFE AND TIMES OF BURKE.® 

Ir is curious how little is known of one half and how much mys- 
tery on one point hangs over the other half of the life of a 
man who was born of a a family, was educated at a 
university, became distinguished in contemporary literature, and 
for thirty years was one of the most active orators and politicians 
of a stirring period. Of Johnson, Goldsmith, Savage, and even 
of Mallet and many other men of the last century, certainly in 
nowise equal to Edmund Burke, affection, curiosity, or acci- 
dent has preserved more precise particulars than of the greatest 

litical philosopher and orator of our country. It is known that 
Ris father was a Dublin solicitor ; but the old gentleman’s reli- 
gion, patrimony, family, and property, are matters of conjecture 
or dispute. The very year of Burke’s birth cannot be established ; 
and the time of his actually becoming a student of Trinity has 


the books on the 14th April 1743 would be deemed proof in law; 
and this entry not only fixes the date of his birth early in 1728, 
but indicates a more likely period than 1729 or 1730, unless— 
which is perhaps the solution—that he was born in January 
1728-’9. ‘The professional pride of his father decided on making 
the youthful Edmund a barrister. According to Mr. Macknight, 
his name was entered’ at the Middle Temple in 1747; but 
he did not take his degree of B.A. till 1748, and he does 
not seem to have reached London till very late in 1749 or early 
in 1750. Fifteen years later—July 1765—he was introduced 
to the Marquis of Rockingham, and shortly became his pri- 
vate secretary ; but the story of the introduction is strange 
and vague; the intermediate period, though by no means a 
blank, exhibits great want of fulness and precision. For the 
early part of the time Burke was simply a young Irish law 
student, so far as we know without connexion, and with a 
limited allowance. Such obscurity is therefore not strange; but 
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and separation in 1765 Burke persisted in resigning. Imme- 
diately after this resignation, his elder brother Garret died, and 
Edmund succeeded to an Irish property called Clohir, (worth, it 
is said, about the same sum he had given up,) of which Garret 
had—still with a sort of mystery—obtained possession, 

Thus far, everything, if not minutely precise, is perfectly in- 
telligible ; and when Burke in the summer of 1765 sem con- 
nected with so generous a man as the Marquis of Rockingham, 
there can be no doubt that his pecuniary appointment would, 
with or without his own income, have enabled him to live re- 
spectably even as a Member of Parliament. But in 1768 the 
orator bought the celebrated place at Beaconsfield, six hun- 
dred acres of land, the farm-house, (in which Waller, a rich and 
comfort-loving man, was said to have lived,) and a mansion re- 
sembling Buckingham Palace only smaller, with, says Mr. Mac- 
night, ‘‘ noble colonnades and graceful porticoes, statuary, paint- 
ings, gardens, conservatory, and pleasure-grounds.” He had 
also a house in town; and to maintain the consistency of the 


| “7 > "Oo oe he Lan The Z7\1e " @ } . 
been questioned, though we suppose the entry of his name in | whole he drove a coach-and-four, The puzzle tobe resolved is wher¢ 


the money came from. Large sums, beyond all doubt, were pre- 
sented to Burke by Lord Rockingham ; and, lest any claim should 
be made after his death, all advances were cancelled by a special 
codicil the day before the Prime Minister expired. From private 
information, Mr. Macknight conceives that these advances 
amounted to thirty thousand pounds in fourteen years, namely, 
from the purchase at Beaconsfield in 1768 to the death of the 
Marquis in 1782. Burke’s expenditure for the succeeding fifteen 
years (for he lived till 1797) may perhaps be accounted for by 
debts he was said to be encumbered with when he forsook the 
Whigs on the question of the French Revolution, that is, if 
Beaconstield was mortgaged, if two thousand a year would sup- 
port his style of living, and he could raise money at a common 
rate of interest. Reports, however, were widely spread about 
the time of the purchase of Beaconsfield, that the Burkes—Ed- 
mund, his brother Richard, and his kinsman William—were gam- 


| bling in East India stock. In 1769 a panic ensued ; the stock fell 60 


when in 1756 he had published, though anonymously, his parody | 


of Bolingbroke—the ‘‘ Vindication of Natural Society,” and his 


Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful, and, besides intermediate | 


works, had two years later projected the Annual Register, he 
must have known persons enough who could have told all about 
him when he became famous. Neither was he, like some great 
writers or speakers, naturally or affectedly reserved and silent in 
society, but quite the reverse. Yet so great is the want of preci- 


sion as regards this time of his life, that the very particulars of | fits of office is so remarkable, that it is more than probable the 


his marriage are unknown. The time has been disputed; but 


or very early in 1757. The place is still a question: Bath, Bristol, 
London, have each been suggested, but no research has discovered 
the registry. 

From the 27th January 1766, when Burke as Member for 
Wendover rose to address the House of Commons on the prin- 
ciples of Colonial Government and the Repeal of the Stamp Act, 
in a style of eloquence at once new and philosophical, and to re- 
ceive the compliments of the elder Pitt on the effort, there is no 
difficulty in tracking the stages of his career. But now his cir- 
cumstances become the puzzle. Up to within a few years of this 
time, though a similar want of precision exists about his income 
as about the particulars of his life, there is no doubt that it was 
narrow. While he continued a student professedly aiming at the 
bar, his father appears to have made him a regular though limited 
allowance. As his aversion to the law, and his desultory habits, 
as the old attorney would think, (they were in reality various 


studies,) became palpable, this allowance became fitful and irre- | who actually created the feeling against them; Burke superseded 


gular, till the father’s death in 1760. But with the discontinu- 
ance of his regular allowance, some income, though, according to 
the practice of the time, only a scanty one, arose from his pen. 
On his marriage the expense of housekeeping was probably little ; 
for the couple resided wih Dr. Nugent, Burke’s father-in-law. 
In 1759 he became acquainted with Single-Speech Hamilton, and 
a connexion ensued which lasted till the earlier part of 1765, 
Like other points of Burke’s career, its nature has been disputed ; 
but he seems to have acted as a modern “secretary” and as a 
sort of conversational or friendly tutor to a grown-up man, who 
was to be “taught as if you taught him not.” When Hamilton 
went to Ireland as Chief Secretary under the viceroyalty of the 
Earl of Halifax, Burke accompanied him; and in that school of 
unprincipled corruption and trimming politics must have acquired 
the knowledge of public business which enabled him to fill sa- 
tisfactorily his position under Rockingham, and perhaps to suc- 
ceed so rapidly in the House of Commons. In 1763 Hamilton 
procured Burke a pension of 300/. a year, which on their quarrel 


* History of the Life and Times of Edmund Burke. By Thomas Macknight, 


| ay of “* The Right Hon, B. Disraeli, M.P., a Literary and Political Biography,” 


ec. Volumes I. and II. Published by Chapman and Tali, 
[MontuLy SuprLeMeENt. ] 


| turned Protestant endeavoured to set aside the sale. 


Mr. Macknight seems to fix it rightly in the latter half of 1756 | charges brought against him were 


| per cent, and when the ruin came Edmund was charged with sad- 


dling it on his associates. Lord Verney, an intimate of Burke’s 
kinsman William and the patron of Wendover, was jointly en- 
gaged in the speculation and smash, and in some Chancery pro- 
ceedings which he took implicated Burke ; circumstances to which 
Meredith alluded in the House of Commons, The public character 
of Burke—at least till he parted from the Whigs—is so pure, his 
fidelity to a fallen party and an apparently hopeless cause so 
great, and his disdain of what were considered the legitimate pro- 


undless. But whether 
groundless or the reverse, it was Mr. Macknight’s bounden duty, 
while professing to throw a fuller light upon Burke’s life, to have 
thoroughly exhausted the subject in every possible way ; whereas 
he shirksit. The Irish Chancery roceedings touching the Clohir 
property should also have been fully exhibited, whether interest- 
ing or not ; the charge being, it would appear, that Garret Burke 
bought the property of some Catholic relations (it was the time of 
the Penal Laws) at an insufficient price, and one of the —_ who 
The impu- 
tation was probably false enough, the tale doubtless tedious 


| enough; but in a life which is apparently to extend to four bulky 


volumes, room might have been found for the digest of episodes 


| like these. 





The spirit traceable in these omissions characterizes the whole 
work ; it is done upon the principle of panegyric. Burke is the 
centre to which everything tends, the test by which everything is 
tried. It was Burke who not only overthrew the penal laws, but 


Hume asa political economist, and forestalled Adam Smith ; in the 
— matters that Burke was engaged in, the good emanated 
rom him, the bad from other people ; whatever he said or did was 
right, and those who think otherwise are wrong: and in this way 
the whole proceeds. Such is not the principle on which the life of 
a statesman should be written, still less memoirs of the political 
events in which he was engaged. Burke was undoubtedly a great 
genius and of a universal kind ; he was also a man of vast acquire- 
ments. He looked at polities from a loftier vantage-ground than 
any practical politician had reached before ; he introduced into 
their discussion a broader and more philosophic spirit than had 

rhaps ever been attained at all, “a while cautiously guarding 
imself from mere abstract theories, based politics on morality and 
expediency. On these grounds he surpassed not only all his con- 
temporaries but most other men: in the practical arts of govern- 
ment and administration he was excelled by some of his own age 
as well as in most times. An Irish quickness of temper rendered 
his judgments frequently camel. if his anger did not impel 
him to injustice, while his pride rejected the evidence that would 
have set him right. In like manner, his imagination was too little 
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under his command, and in the graver parts of his speeches or writ- 
ings was apt to-overlay his ents with ornaments, not as 
in the best taste, while in passages of what Mr. Macknight 

wit and humour there was mostly something foreed and heavy 
with a dash of unrelieved virulence—his wit peppery rather than 
salt. In spite of all Mr. Macknight’s labours, we suspect the few 
couplets of Goldsmith that make the biographer wroth present a 
truer picture of Burke’s intellectual character than will be derived 
from several bulky volumes. 

Another fault of Mr. Macknight’s work is a disposition to un- 
due expansion. To some degree this was a necessary part of his 
plan, which was not only to write a life of Burke but a memoir 
of his times. The Parliamentary and political history of the 4 
riod becomes therefore much more conspicuous—not than Burke, 
for he is the hero of it, but than the life of Burke. Characters 
in politics, in literature, and sometimes in other walks of life, are 
introduced, and painted at full length, after the fashion of Mr. 
Forster’s ‘‘ Life of Goldsmith.” These are not always brought in 
with skill, and occasionally they disturb the march of the narra- 
tive, as well as cause some confusion especially in chronology. 
This expansion, however, is that of subject and matter. The 
style of Mr. Macknight is fluently verbose; and when deticient 
in facts, he is very prone to indulge in conjectures, or proba- 
bilities, or mere argumentative inferences, and that upon points 
which he cannot settle, or finally abandons as of no moment. 
The fresh information that Mr. Macknight furnishes is scanty ; 
the clearings-up that he speaks of being rather matter of judg- 
ment than of fact. For example, the statement with a circum- 
stance, that Burke and Hume had been candidates for the chair of 
Logic at Glasgow vacated by Adam Smith, and were both rejected 
for Mr. Clow, was substantially denied by the great Professor 
himself; it did not therefore need the reasoning derived from 
Burke’s whereabouts and other circumstances. But upon the 
whole, the work accomplishes the author’s intention. From the 
letters and writings of Burke Mr. Macknight induces the parti- 
culars of his hero’s life, tastes, feelings, and friendships. From 
the Cavendish Debates and our Parliamentary history he exhibits 
Burke’s Parliamentary career at large. Walpole, Wraxall, and 
many other writers, including previous biographers of course, 
sup? y facts and particulars that illustrate or exhibit the life of the 
public man, if not very much of the private individual. Were it 
not for the fault of over-partiality, 2 tone of too high a pitch, and 





a tendency to subordinate truth and fact to sounding phrases, the | 


book might be strongly recommended as a painstaking account of 
a remarkable man, and a curious picture of a curious time. 

The work is always readable, and the matter mostly interest- 
ing, for the characters it introduces, the manners it indicates, and 
the public men and measures it brings before us. Here is 
‘¢ Single-Speech ” Hamilton,—a misnomer by the by, for he often 
spoke in the Irish Parliament. The reader, however, should bear 


in mind that Burke and Hamilton quarrelled, and that when such | 
| 


is the case the biographer dips his pen in gall. 


“His mind was highly cultivated; his taste only too fastidious. So 


careful was he in the choice of his diction, that if on consideration he | } : 0 I 
i | and less reflecting portion of the assembly, is undeniable. But it isnot more 


thought a single expression in an ordinary note might be improved, he 
would recall his servant, and deliberately rewrite the whole composition. 
Positive convictions he had none. On politics he had even scarcely an opinion. 


That which he stated in his Parliamentary Logic seems to have constituted his | 


whole political creed: he tells the young aspirant to Parliamentary renown, 
that so much was to be said both for and against any measure, it was impossible 
to declare beforehand what was good or what was evil, and that it was only 
when a choice had been made it should be acquiesced in and defended. 
On this principle of negation, this base scepticism of a narrow mind and of 
a cold heart, he systematically acted throughout a long life. So far from 
speaking in the House of Commons, for many years, when the greatest con- 
stitutional principles were at stake, he refrained even from expressing in 


private, to his most intimate acquaintances, any opinion which might com- | 


mit him to either one side or the other. He had many admirers and flat- 
terers, to some of whom he gave much; but he never had, as he never de- 
served to have, a friend; nor did he ever know what true friendship was. 
To those who in any way depended on him, if they showed the slightest 
manliness and dignity, A would be tyrannical and insolent; to those who 
had no occasion for his good offices, 2nd who ventured even to treat him ill, 
he would be humble and respectful. In person he was tall; his counte- 
nance was even handsome; there was an air of aristocratic grace and lofty 
superiority in all he said and did ; he was sareastic; he was clever; he was 
vemeskably intelligent ; he wrote well; he talked well; he did his best in all 
societies to be prepossessing and fascinating: but, in spite of himself, his 
presence chilled; and an acute observer could not but see that, notwith- 
standing all his endeavours to please, and all his varied accomplishments, 
William Gerard Hamilton was one of the meanest, most selfish, timid, 
crafty, and deceitful of human beings.” 

Take another picture, not of a Parliament man, but of Par- 
liament itself, on Lord North’s downfall. 

“* A week later, on the 8th of April, the Houses again met for business. 
Ministers appeared on the Treasury-bench, and then the full extent of the 
change was prominently displayed. A new generation had grown up in the 
period during which Lord North had been in power ; people could scarcely 
remember a time when he was not the leader of the Commons ; and Mem- 
bers could at first scarcely realize the situation, or believe the evidence of 
their senses, as they beheld, on that evening, the unaccustomed aspect of 
the popular branch of the Legislature. The old Ministers were dispersed on 
the back benches of the Opposition side of the House. Instead of being 
carefully attired in full dress, or betraying in their habits their immediate 
intercourse with the Court, they appeared in greatcoats and heavy boots, 
like mere ordinary mortals. To the astonishment of everybody, even Wel- 
bore Ellis, for the first time, it was said, in his life, was beheld without his 
Court suit. But strange as was the appearance of the falien Ministers, the 
Members composing the new Government, on the Treasury-bench, formed a 
still more startling and even ludicrous sight. Their buff and blue uniforms 
and rusty frock-coats were thrown aside, and, having just been at Court, 

eame down in full dress, with their hair carefully powdered, lace on 
their shirt-frills, ruffies on their wristbands, swords at their sides, and 
buckles shining brilliantly in their shoes. They, being quite as much sur- 








prised as the spectators, stared at their vanquished foes, and at one another, 
A joke made at their expense was circulated all over London, and occasioned 
much merriment. Lord Nugeut’s house had recently been broken open. 
Among other articles stolen, were several pairs of lace ruffles, which had 
been partieularly advertised by the nobleman, with the rest of his missing 
valuables, in the newspapers. When Parliament met after Easter, he was 
asked by a friend, whether he had found any of the property. ‘I can’t sq 
I have ; but,’ said the old Lord, indicating Fox and Burke, ‘I shrewdly 
suspect that I have seen some of my laced ruffles on the hands of the gentle- 
men who now occupy the Treasury-bench.’ ”’ 

Lord Rockingham’s release of Burke from all pecuniary obliga- 
tions has been already alluded to: the deathbed of the generous 
Premier is worth reading. 

** Lord Rockingham had been so frequently ill and had recovered, that 
neither Burke nor Fox were at all prepared for their leader’s departure. 
But, on the last days of June, the Marquis himself knew that he was dying, 
He prepared himself for the summons with all that calm courage and unpre- 
tending resignation which were so admirably in harmony with the other 
fine features of his character. One thing there was upon his mind. On 
the 29th of June, he sent an express for John Lee, then Solicitor- 
General. Lee was on the following morning at the Marquis’s bedside. ‘ My 
dear Lee,’ said Lord Rockingham, ‘there is a piece of business I wish you 
to execute immediately, as there is no time to be lost, Various pecuniary 
transactions have passed between me and my admirable friend Edmund 
Burke. ‘To the best of my recollection, I have given up every bond or other 
document, and also added the fullest discharges ; but lest my memory should 
have failed me, I desire you, as a professional man, to make out a codicil to 
my will, cancelling every paper that may be found containing any acknow- 
ledgment of a debt due to me from Edmund Burke.’ Lee immediately drew 
up the codicil. The next day Lord Rockingham gently expired.” 

The Ministerial reception of the news of Cornwallis’s surrender 
is a striking little bit. 

‘* Nearly five weeks after the surrender at Yorktown, a hackney-coach 
was seen on a Sunday morning, the 25th of November, leaving the 
door of Lord George Germaine’s mansion in Pall Mall. In that humble 
vehicle was the noble Secretary himself. He was driving during church- 
time to communicate to his colleagues the disastrous intelligence which had 
just arrived at the War-oftice in Whitehall. He first called on Lord Stor- 
mont in Portland Place; and thence the two Ministers drove to the resi- 
dence of the Lord Chancellor in Great Russell Street. The bold Thurlow, 
though the keeper of the Royal conscience, was not at his publie devotions. 
These high officials jumped into the same hackney-coach, of which the dri- 
ver was at least in luck that morning, and the three Ministers went ina 
body to the official residence of their chief in Downing Street. The easy 
temper, which had so often buoyed up Lord North amid the ruin which his 
policy had inflicted on the country, at last gave way. He saw at a glance 
the enormity of the crimes he had committed. He saw that no Royal favour 
could at last shield him from the deserved reprobation of all future gene- 
rations in both hemispheres. ‘The news was to him like the receipt of a 
bullet in his bosom. He. stretched forth his arms, and paced wildly to and 
fro, exclaiming repeatedly, in the deepest agony of mind, ‘O God! it is all 
over.’”” 

We close with a portrait of Burke in Parliament, appropriate 
to the theme, but partly given to dissipate the ‘ mistaken no- 
tion” which Goldsmith’s celebrated character has “ contributed 
to originate and perpetuate.” 

** Two or three epigrammatic sentences in rhyme have stood in the place 
of all argument and all reason. They were at once adopted as true by those 
who were jealous of Burke ; and this metrical description of his orations has 
been regarded as correct, whileit is not at all improbable that Goldsmith never 
heard Burke make a single speech in the House of Commons, or in any other 
place. ‘That in later years he was heard with some impatience by the younger 


undeniable that no other orator, long after Goldsmith’s poem was familiar 
to everybody, produced greater immediate eflects; or that in the whole 
course of his career in Parliament none ever achieved, according to the tes- 
timony of such men as Chatham, Gibbon, Wellesley, and even Fox himself, 
purer and more incontestable oratorical triumphs. 

‘“* Tall, and apparently endowed with much vigour of body, his presence 
was noble, and fs appearance prepossessing. In later years, the first pe- 
culiarity which caught the eye as Burke walked forwards, as his custom 
was, to speak in the middle of the House, were his spectacles, which, from 
shortness of sight, seemed never absent from his face. But as yet he had 
no habitual occasion for such useful optical auxiliaries, and his bright eyes 
beamed forth with all their overpowering animation. A black silk riband, 
by which an eye-glass was suspended, appeared on his frill and waistcoat. 
His dress, though not slovenly, was by no means such as would have suited 
a leader of fashion. His coat was not very smart. He had the air of a 
man who was full of thought and care, aud to whom his outward appear- 
ance was not of the slightest consideration ; but as a set-off to this disad- 
vantage, there was in his whole deportment a sense of personal dignity and 
habitual self-respect which more than compensated for the absence of th: 
graces of the tailor. His brow was massive, and Intellect seemed to havi 
made it her chosen temple, so illuminated it appeared with genius and ex- 
pression. ‘They who knew how amiable Burke was in his private life, and 
how warm and tender was the heart within, might expect to see these softer 
qualities depicted on his countenance. But they would have been disap- 
—, It was not usual at any time to see his face mantling with smiles ; 

e decidedly looked like a great man, but not like a meek or gentle one. 
He might advise an anxious gentieman ‘ to live pleasant’; he might, espe- 
cially at this time, seem to Johnson a model of cheerful equanimity ; but, 
assuredly, he did not seem like a man to whom the world had been easy. 
Nor had it been. His life had been a constant struggle, and he knew it 
well. He had been calumniated; he had been thwarted. His means had 
been and continued to be scanty. He had to fight for and to make good 
every step he made in advance. He had to supply by his energy the languor 
of his friends. He was constantly under arms, and his life, more than that 
of almost any other man, was truly a march and a battle. All his troubles 
were impressed on his working features, and gave them a somewhat severe 
expression, which deepened as he advanced in years, until they became to 
some observers unpleasantly hard. The marks about the jaw, the firmness 
of the lines about the mouth, the stern glance of the eye, and the furrows 
on the expansive forehead, were all the sad ravages left by the difficulties 
and sorrows of genius, and by the iron which had entered the soul. 

“ Tt was only, however, as years rolled on, and his natural vehemence 
grew with the prejudices which were industriously excited in certain quar- 
ters against him, that these harsher peculiarities grew painfully obvious. 
From the first his Hibernian accent might very perceptibly be distinguished 
whenever he began to address the House, and was not always forgotten by 
those who listened to him even when they were under the influence of his 
most eloquent inspirations. His voice was of great compass, and, express- 
ing the depth of his convictions, gave much energy to the communication of 
his ideas. He never hesitated for want of words. His utterance was rapid 
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and vehement; but, quick as it was, his thoughts flowed forth with still 


greater freedom, and threatened to overcome the power of speech. As he 
spoke, his head was continually in motion, and appeared now to rise and 

and now to oscillate from side to side, in a very singular manner, with 
the nervous excitement of the speaker.” 

BIRCH’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT POTTERY.* 

Turs work of Mr. Samuel Birch is as much a critical account of 
ancient pottery as a history. Beginning with Egypt as the origin 
of the art, the author describes the various kinds of pottery found 
there, and the processes of manufacture as discoverable from the an- 
cient paintings, pointing out in addition the various uses to which 





the articles were applied. The remains of Nineveh and Babylon | 


are subjected toa similar treatment, as well as those of other West- 
ern Asiatic nations ; though no pottery has been found which can 
be convincingly shown to have originated with the Phenicians or 
the Jews. ‘ 

are most elaborately displayed ; the Etruscan is estimated with 
a severity which the admirers of that ancient people will not agree 


he useful and artistical manufactures of the Greeks | 


with ; the pottery workings of the Romans are examined with an | 


elaboration second only to that of the Greeks. Still, throughout, 
but more especially as regards Grecian handiworks, the high art 
displayed in the productions, and the illustrations of society 
thence to be deduced, predominate over history proper. That his- 
tory is, first, the early stages and gradual advance of pottery as a 
manufacture ; (having reference only to the quality of the sub- 
stance and the mechanical excellence in manipulating, glazing, 
and enamelling) ; secondly, the application of pottery to the various 
uses of life, and its progress as an imitative fine art, since the liabi- 
lity to breakage would hardly allow an original artist to expend 
his genius on so fragilea material. Want of sufficient information 
renders the account of the ancient manufacture somewhat vague 
and conjectural, which feature in modern art forms one of the 
most interesting portions of the subject. The remains themselves 
tell their own story of manufacturing and artistic excellence, and 
(when assisted by collateral lights) of their application to social 
wants and customs. It is on these last two points that Mr. Birch 
dwells with so much fulness as to become a critical expositor 
—— of Grecian pottery) rather than an historian. 
fe mention this feature of the work as a fact, not as a defect. 
Additional fulness, especially on topies that give a virtuoso’s or a 
popular attraction to a subject, are indeed rather an advantage, 
and were it otherwise Mr. Birch’s History would_still be a very 
good book, It exhibits the results of long inquiry and study, not 
made primarily to write a history, but which results led to writing 
a history, because such a work was seen to be wanting. Tor 
though several writers have investigated the technical part of the 
subject, and many have treated the critical questions in reference 
to art, still a history at once full and popular is wanting ; while 
the late discoveries, especially in Assyria, throw a new light upon 
several branches of ancient pottery. Besides the author’s accumula- 
tion of materials, he possesses eh qualifications adapted to the 
task in hand. His arrangement is lucid, arising from his mastery 
over his matter; his judgment is sound, though with a leaning to 
the importance of pottery, and a reliance upon the interpretation 
of ancient inscriptions, with which every one may not coincide ; 
without any approach to ponderosity, he has a closeness and ful- 
ness of style on subjects <A ee those qualities admit of exhibition, 
which would be appropriate to a loftier theme. 

In a strict sense, pottery is only of two kinds, baked and un- 
baked; for though porcelain is often included under pottery, 
it is an essentially different substance. The materials of porce- 
lain are half-vitrified in the kiln, and hence the translucency of 

orcelain, while pottery, intractible in the kiln, remains opague. 
tis only of pottery that Mr. Birch treats : for Chinese porcelain 
was beyond the art of the ancients; and (exeept probably in Ro- 
man bricks) the substance of their pottery was inferior to that of 
modern times, as well as their glazing and enamelling. ‘The su- 
periority of the ancient, at least of the Greek pottery, is artistical ; 





ashes of the dead.” 1» Egypt pottery asa useful art has been 
established nearly five ...ousand years. 

“There is evidence that the existence of earthen vessels in Egypt 
was at least coeval with the formation of a written language. Several hier- 
oglyphs represent various kinds of vessels of red earthenware; and these 
signs date from the remote period of the third and fourth dynasties, whose 
epoch may be placed between .c. 3000—2000. In sepulchres of the fourth 
and subsequent dynasties earthenware vessels are represented as emplo 
for the ordinary purposes of domestic life,—as jugs for water and other 
liquids ; jars for wine and milk; deep pans or bowls to serve up dressed 
viands; and conical vessels on stands, round which is twined the bev 
or national flower, the lotus. A series of monuments enables us to trace the 
development of the art from this period to that of the Roman empire ; whilst 
the manner in which it was exercised is practically illustrated by abundant 
specimens of many kinds of pottery. Vast mounds, or montes testacei, which 
he around the ruined cities and temples, mark at once their former magnifi- 
cence and grandeur and the extraordinary abundance of the produce of thisart. 
Unfortunately, neither these remains nor the vases found in the tombs have 
been examined and classed with that scientific accuracy which the subject 
deserves. The hieroglyphics are our principal guide, which give, within 
certain limits, the date of every inscribed specimen. These become the data 
for determining the age of vases, the paste of which is of similar composi- 
tion, and the type and ornaments of the same kind.” 

In the absence of that precise information about the progress of 
the art, and the difficulties the workman contended with and over- 
came, which formed a feature in Mr. Marryat’s Modern Pottery 
and Porcelain,+ the most interesting parts of the present wor 
relate to the characteristics of the articles, or the light they throw 
upon ancient customs, which really very much resemble modern 
usages as regards the wealthier portion of the community, and 
the inevitable concomitants of wealth taxation. The proofs of this 
in Egypt are of a somewhat late date ; but they indicate the habits 
of the people. 

** One of the most singular modes of employing this pale glazed ware of 
the Greco-Egyptian class was for writing on it; for which sometimes the 
yellow ware was also used. In the tombs of the kings and other places 
slices of caleareous stone have been found, on which have been sketched 
figures of deities or other subjects, resembling the working sketches of a 
painter, as well as inscriptions, chiefly in the hieratic character. At the 

Xoman period inscriptions were often written upon potsherds, or trape- 
zoidal fragments of vases about two or three inches square, Many of these 
pieces have their inner sides turned in concentric bands, as if they had ori- 
ginally formed part of cylindrical vessels or the necks of jars. The same 
custom prevailed among the Copts, and many of these fragments have 
Coptic inscriptions on them. The prophet Jeremiah speaks of drawing a 
city upon a tile, which shows that a similar custom obtained among the 
Jews; and the Chinese schoolboy still learns the difficult characters of his 
language by tracing them upon a similar object. The Egyptian inscriptions 
have been written on them in the usual black ink with a thin writing-reed. 
Inscriptions in the hieratic or Egyptian writing-hand are not common ; 
they are chiefly religious. Those in the demotic or popular writing, which 
was used after the Persian rule till the close of the first century of our wra, 
are probably receipts ; but their contents have not yet been explained. The 
Greek inscriptions on those brought principally from the Roman stations of 
Syene and Pscleis, commencing with the reign of Vespasian and termi- 
nating with that of the Antonines, consist of short memoranda, receipts, 
and epistles. Those from Syene are acquittances by the tax-gatherers 
(wpaxtijpes dpyvpiov) and publicans (usobw@rar) of *the sacred gate of 
Syene’ for payments of the tax paid by craftsmen (xs:pwvdEvov) or contri- 
butions (ueoco~ds). One more curious than the rest is an acquittance from 
Antonius Malchwus, the port-admiral, to Harsiesis, a goose-feeder. Those 
from Pselcis are receipts of the soldiers to the commissary for their rations, 
Most of these were written by clerks, and, from the fact of their being found 
in duplicate it is probable that they were used as tallies; one copy being 
kept in the public office and the other given to the payer; which accounts 
for their disvovery near the stations.” 

In Assyria pottery was used for ome: Unbaked bricks 
formed the foundation or pedestal of the building, and the inside 
of the walls. The baked brick, sometimes glazed like the Dutch 
tiles of a former generation, faced the wall; bricks of various 


| colours symbolized, it is supposed, astronomy and religion, Earth- 


enware was also used for writing on, in cases where other nations 


| adopted parchment or papyrus. 


“Sales of land and other title-deeds were also incised on pieces of this 
polished terra-cotta, and, in order to prevent any enlargement of the docu- 
ment, a cylinder was run round the edges, leaving its impression in relief ; 


* or if the names of witnesses were affixed, each impressed his oval seal on the 


iteonsisted in elegance of form and spirited truth of design. Of | 


the origin of the art nothing is known; the Egyptians, who first 
used it, ascribed its invention to the god Num, the directing spirit 
of the universe, who “ first exercised the potter’s art and cohol 
the human race upon his wheel.” The use of clay in various 
modes is so obvious, that it is applied among most people in some 
form, though necessity may not have driven them to use it for 
vessels if their locality produces vegetable growths of still more 
obvious application. To bake the clay, as Mr. Birch observes, “ so 
as to give it an indestructible tenacity, must have been a great 
stride in the art, and was probably the result of accident rather 
than design.” As few earths, however, are well fitted for pottery 
without preparation if not mixture, and but little can be done by 


the unassisted h: ry when baking was discovered was | , ’ ‘ ‘ 
assisted hand, pottery when baking was discovere 1 | been found among the ruins appear to contain calculations or inventories, 


still a long way off kiln-burning, and the use of implements and | 


machinery, however primitive; so long, indeed, that the Scandi- 
navian races, and perhaps the primitive Teutons and Celts, never 
reached turning or baking. Of the Scandinavian remains our au- 
thor observes that the “ paste is coarse and much interspersed with 
calcareous substances and particles of mica. It was made of the 
local clay, and not turned on the lathe, but fashioned with the 
hand in the lap, a method still retained in Seandinavia. It is 
probable that it was baked in a way still practised in Seandina- 
via, namely, by placing the pieces in a hale in the ground, and 
surrounding them with lay, which is then burnt ; a feeble process, 
indeed, but yet sufficient for vases only intended to cover the 
* History of Ancient Pottery. By Samuel Birch, F.S.A. In two volumes, I~ 
lustrated with coloured Plates and numerous Engravings. Published by Murray. 





wet terra-cotta, which was then carefully baked in the kiln. The cele- 
brated cylinders of cornelian, chaleedony, and other substances, were in 
fact the official or private seals by which the integrity of these documents 
was attested. These title-deeds are portable documents of four or five inches 
square, convex on each side, and occasionally also at the edges. Their 
colour varies; being a bright polished brown, a pale yellow, and a very dark 
tint, almost black. The paste of which they are made is remarkably fine and 
compact. The manner in which the characters were impressed on the terra- 
cotta barrels and cylinders is not known ; those on the bricks used for build- 
ing were apparently stamped froma mould, but those on the deeds and books 
were separately ineised—perhaps with a prismatic stick or rod, or, as others 
have conjectured, with the edge of a square rod of metal. In some instances, 
where this substance was used for taking accounts, it seems just possible 
that the moist clay, rolled up like paste, may have been unrolled and in- 
cised with rods. The characters are often so beautifully and delicately 
made, that it must have required a finely-constructed tool to produce them. 

** Some small flat fragments of a fine reddish-gray terra-cotta which have 


whilst others are perhaps syllabaries or vocabularies, to guide the Assyrian 
readers of these dificu t inscriptions. A large chamber or library of these 
archives, comprising histories, deeds, almanacks, and spelling-books, was 
found in the palace of Sennachérib at Kouyunjik. It is supposed that alto- 
xether about 20,000 of these clay tablets or ancient books of the Assyrians, 
containing the literature of the country, have been discovered, Some of 
the finer specimens are covered with a pale straw-coloured engobe, over 
which has been thrown a glaze. Some horoscopes have been already found 
on stone, and careful examination has now detected the records of some 
astronomer royal of Babylon or Nineveh inscribed on a brick. Thus, while 
the paper and parchment learning of the Byzantine and Alexandrian 
schools has almost disappeared after a few centuries, the granite pages of 
Egypt and the clay leaves of Assyria have escaped the ravages of time and 
the fury of barbarism.” : aa” . 

In this remark, as well as in other observations of a similar kind, 


+ Spectator 1850, prge 879. 
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Mr. Birch, we think, falls into the error of confounding the ac- 
cidental with the essential. The preservation of the Assyrian 
documents is the result of an accident, and to some extent that of 
the Egyptian too—they were not placed in the tombs for pre- 
servation, but from superstition. The loss of the ancient manu- 
scripts may be called accidental ; preservation was intended. As 
for use, there is no comparison: think of the space even a small 
library impressed on tiles would occupy! It would be as bad as 
the amount of modern corruption presented in kind instead of 
paper money. 
‘* A statesman’s slumbers how this speech would spoil— 

‘ Sir, Spain has sent a thousand jars of oil ; 

Huge bales of British cloth blockade the door ; 

A hundred oxen at your levee roar.’ ’’ 

Although, generally speaking, the mechanical excellence of an- 
cient pottery is inferior to the modern, the Egyptians equalled 
modern mechanics in certain beads. With these almost toys, as 
well as with amulets, they drove an extensive trade, not only 
home but foreign. 

*¢ The beads are of various sizes and dimensions, some being several inches, 
others scarcely a tenth of an inch long. The larger ones seem to have been 
stamped out of a metal or stone mould, and many of the smaller may have 
been made by the same process. The bas-relief amulets have sharp edges ; 
much — indeed, than terra-cotta moulds could have produced, 
Among the beads are bugles of blue porcelain, generally about jths of an 
inch long, and perforated with a rather large hole; other bugles of a more 
conical shape ; beads, generally made of a glassy paste, slightly rounded at 
the base ; spherical beads sometimes of rather large size ; and globular ones 
of smaller dimensions. There are also annular beads, generally of small 
size, distinguised by having large orifices and small bands of porcelain ; and 
flat plate beads, like bone buttons, which occasionally are crenated. 

‘“*The bugles were strung in nets, and formed, with the other small globular 
beads, the exterior beaded network of mummies. They often had small 
globular beads placed between them in order to conceal the thread at the 
angle. The conical beads were apparantly strung, but I am not aware that 
any network of them has been found. The globular beads were also strung 
on network ; but the flat circular beads, like bone buttons, were diapered in 
fillets, which passed like a riband under the chin: at least they are so ar- 
ranged on the mummy of a priestess in the British Museum. The annular 

are generally of various colours, and are often elaborately worked into 
patterns representing the a scarabwus thrusting forward the sun’s disc, 
or into lines of hierogiyphical inscriptions. They are threaded and netted 
together in compact masses, and form a mosaic of thin cylinders ; the re- 
— parts being only in beads coloured blue, red, white, and yellow. 
hese beads are certainly as well executed as they could be at the present 
day; and some are extremely small, being not more than one-tenth of an 
inch diameter.”’ 

Everybody has heard of Diogenes and his tub. All may not 
know, perhaps, that the tub was an article of pottery, and not 
very easy to make. ; 

‘The principal vases of terra-cotta manufactured by the Greeks were 
large tubs or casks, called pithoi, calculated to hold enormous quantities of 
wine or food; amphoreis, or vases of a smaller size, yet sufficiently large to 
hold several gallons; phiale, or saucers; pinakes, or plates; chytra, or 
pots; wnochoe, or jugs; together with numerous small vases used for com- 
mon domestic purposes, and others which appear to have been appropriated 
a o funeral ceremonies. 

“‘ Pithot, or casks, of gigantic size, are found in Italy; and although no 
perfect ones have been discovered in Greece, yet fragments of them prove 
that they were also used in that country. They are shaped like enormous 
ealdrons, with globular bodies and wide gaping mouths. When full, the 
mouth was covered with a large circular stone, called Aithén. It must have 
been into such a cask that Glaucus the son of Minos fell; and in such must 
the Centaurs, according to mythical tradition, have kept their stock of wine. 
They were sufficiently capacious to hold a man, and were in fact the ancient 
hogsheads or pipes. They are perhaps best known from the circumstance 
of the eccentric Diogenes having converted one of them into his domicile ; 
who is represented in some works of ancient art stretching his body out of 
a pithos at the moment of his celebrated interview with Alexander. They 
were used to hold honey, wine, and figs. It required great skill to make 
such vases ; hence the Greek proverb characterized an ambitious but inex- 
perienced man as ‘one who began with a cask.’ They were made by a 
peculiar process, which is described as plastering the clay round a certain 
framework of wood, the pithos being too large to be turned on the lathe.” 

These extracts will give an idea of the manner in which the 
general subject is pursued into its subdivisions, but their number 
we cannot enumerate. The work is profusely illustrated with 
wood-cuts and coloured engravings in the highest style of deco- 
rative art. 





OULITA, THE SERF.* 
In some things instinct is greater than art. This tragedy has 
everything except the dramatic ‘‘ innatus amor,” or more properly 
the innate turn. There is definite design, clearly conceived and 
steadily pursued ; there is a large moral, which if not so well en- 
forced as it might have been by a plot whose instinctive producer 
never perhaps cared about a moral, clearly impresses the author’s 
convictions. Deep and fresh thought is visible throughout, 
mingled with touches of humour, and knowledge of the world. 
There are speeches and even scenes of passion as well as power, 
a studied development of together with consistency in the persons. 
But the foundation of the story is scarcely equal to the superstruc- 


ture put upon it; some of the persons—as the Emperor and the | 


Minister of Police—are rather generalized than individualized 
types ; the conduct of the lover in professing affection for a woman 
he is about to marry while he ally loves a serf, though natural 
enough in a nobleman and man of the world, does not command 
the ——— in a tragic hero. 

The object of Oulita is to exhibit the workings of despotic power 
in Russia, by developing its direct effects especially upon the bulk 
of the people, and indicating its latent pressure even upon 
the elas conduct of the highest classes. Count Von Strau- 
benheim is a patriot, and a friend of the Emperor, whom he 
endeavours to influence in favourof freedom. This naturally ex- 


* Oulita, the Serf: a Tragedy. Published by Parker and Son. 


cites the displeasure of those who _— by abuses, and more par- 
ticularly of Baron Griibner, the Minister of Police. It does not 
appear that this worthy has formed any plan beyond relying upon 
the chapter of accidents, and trusting to absence ; for the Count 
is about to depart as Ambassador to England, when he shall have 
married Marie the daughter of Prince Lanskof,—a match made or 
rather ordered by the Emperor. The inertness of the villain as 
regards the action of the drama—for except in subsequently 
tracking his victim in the way of business the Police Minister 
does nothing—is a fault in the dramatic structure: but satire may 
be intended. Oulita, an educated serf and companion to the 
Princess Marie, sets the tragic business in motion. The Count 
has previously met her disguised at Moscow, when she was study- 
ing music. His intentions at first do not very clearly appear ; 
but his feelings are roused by the Princess condemning her to cor- 
poral punishment. The Count determines on her rescue ; and in 
accomplishing the design burns part of Prince Lanskof’s mansion, 
slays one of his people, and evades the police. The abduction or 
killing of a serf would have been no very great affair, but to defy 
the Imperial Police is another matter, and the Emperor condemns 
Von Straubenheim to Siberia, when Griibner catches him. Both 
the ladies, however, exert themselves to procure his pardon; and 
the Emperor grants it, on condition that, in order to save his own 
dignity, the marriage shall take place as originally intended. To 
facilitate this, Oulita poisons herself; but her lover, parting with 
kindness from Marie, passes on to his exile. 

Of poetry as an etherial something which is quite distinct from 
prose, however lofty and imaginative prose may be, there is little 
in Oulita. The most remarkable feature in the tragedy is power, 
appearing in range of mind, in depth and variety of thought, and 
force of expression. If passion is not quite reached, there is 
something like it, though it may not be the fiery passion of the 
true drama. This is from a scene where the Princess, acting 
under the advice of Griibner, probes the Count on the subject of 





his feelings for the serf-girl. 

** PRINCESS, 
Oulita is not taken, but they are hard 
Upon her steps. 

COUNT. 
Indeed ? 
PRINCESS. 
= father’s joy 

Is alinost childish, for the good old man 


Deemed this escape a personal insult to him— 
An insult to his princedom. If but once 
We have that girl within our fangs, we'll teach her 
What ’tis such loving masters to betray ! 
We'll have her life—slowly, her life! 

COUNT. 

Who are 
The ‘we’? 
PRINCESS. 
Why, my good Lord, you would not spare her ? 

An insult to your Marie! Why, how righteously 
You counselled Mitchka, the poor serf who died. 
(Aside)—False man, I see it all! (Aloud)—I'll have her life! 

COUNT. 
And mine! Play not with me an actress’ part. 
’Tis not the Prince, but you have seen the Baron, 
That worthy man, the Chief of the Police. 
Deep in your breast lie doubts of me, of every one. 
And say the doubts were certainties—what then ? 
Say that a beauteous girl awaited scourging ; 
Say that a man—we’ll put aside both Counts 
And Princes—say this man declared the girl 
Should not be scourged—nay, more ! say out, he swore it 
Say, too, this faithless man was the betrothed 

PRINCESS. 

There’s surely no such villain, my good Lord ? 

COUNT. 
Nature is large, and villany is various— 
But I'll prolong my story : Say this man 
Asked nothing from the girl he saved, although 
He loved her. 





PRINCESS, 
Quite immeasurable insolence ! 
COUNT. 
The truth, Marie! 
PRINCESS. 
‘The Princess Lanskoff, Sir. 
COUNT. 
Princess, you see the Kremlin there ? 
Its gilded minarets, its cupolas, 
Its towers? As varied, as grotesque in form, 
Is the dread power that broods o’er Russia’s destinies ; 
Nor rules alone by exiles, stripes, or prisons. 
One central tyranny, pervading now 
Our subtlest thoughts, now clad in priestly claims, 
Now to be seen in art, or song, or commerce, 
(Such diverse forms it takes, no magic power, 
Changing from shape to shape, is half so fanciful,) 
Besets the land. 
Say that this man, this wretch, this perjured villain, 
Who loved one girl the while he wooed another, 
Or seemed to woo, was but a serf himself, 
Enmeshed in craftiest toils, who chose a marriage 
To save, if not his life, at least his freedom, 
Freedom from exile. 
No more I justify myself, nor seck 
To avert by one submissive word your enmity : 
I prithee, fet it have its course. Think not 
I’ve scorned your beauty, or prized not the wealth 
Of wit, of soul, of fierce and loving brightness, 
That dwells in you. Let us be noble enemies. 
I would not ask you to befriend me, but 
I would not have betrayal at your hands. 


Not for my sake, f . Madam, farewell! 
ew a — [Exit the Count. 
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PRINCESS. 
But for this hateful girl he might have loved me. 
How grand he seems e’en in defeat ! for most men, 
In such a plight—so brought to bay—would lie, 
And cringe, and lie, and make one long to spurn them, 
Shall I betray him? It were sweet—revenge 
Is sweet. His life’s at stake. One word of mine 
Makes the thing clear, gives that old spy the clue. 
T cannot doit. No! But her, Oulita! 
Let me but once embrace her in this hate, 
And it shall stifle her. No need of Mitchkas— 


T’ll do’t myself! 
7 [Evit the Princess.” 


HAYM ON HEGEL,* 

Wrru the instinctive dread of fire that is peosiacty ascribed to 
the burnt child, will he who has at all familiarized himself with 
the works of the Epigoni in German philosophy shrink from a new 
book on Hegel. How often on the appearance of some new 
“ Logik,” or “ Metaphysik,” or “ Encyclopedic,” with a table 
of contents indicating the structure of the Hegelian skeleton, has 
he flattered himself that some lover of his species has inherited or 
invented a clue that will guide the intellectual traveller through 
the darkest of labyrinths, and now flings it forth for the benetit 
of any one whose thirst for knowledge will stimulate him to quaff 
down some five hundred pages of German print ; and how often 
has he been deceived! If Hegel is dark, dark also are his inter- 

reters—indeed, it frequently happens, as in Sheridan’s Critic, 
that the ee vd is the harder of the two. Moreover, the vic- 
tim of metaphysical passion—a passion more rare but quite as 
potent as the infatuation of love or the taste for dram-drinking— 
may flatter himself as he turns over the pages bequeathed by the 
master’s own hand, that he is listening to an oracle, whose mean- 
ing transcends the power of lucid expression. With all his ob- 
security, and the unconvincing nature of his reasonings, Hegel 
constantly throws out flashes that prove him to be endowed with 
no ordinary acuteness—to be as good a judge of everyday things 
as the veriest Baconian, who never lifts his feet from “ terra 
firma”; and if the reader is blessed with ordinary modesty, 
he will argue by analogy, that when so much that fe 
understands is teu sound, it may fairly be assumed 
that some soundness lies behind the impenetrable veil that 
cloaks the full meaning of the Bers: ier. But no such 
flattering unction comes over the soul of him who reads the work 
of a Hegelian propagandist. The old joke about the unintelligi- 
bility of metaphysics both to the teacher and the taught recurs 

infully to his mind, and he not only doubts the ability of the dis- 
ciple to conduct him to the sanctum of the master, but has shrewd 
suspicions that the disciple himself was never truly initiated. In 
this age of bookmaking, we can readily conceive the possibility 
of aman achieving a very specious compendium of algebra with- 
out being master of more than the symbols of the science, by a 
felicitous use of paste and scissors ; and we suspect something very 
similar to such a proceeding has taken place in the case of many 
proposed attempts to familiarise the world with the mysteries of 
the Hegelian philosophy. Like the ‘De Augmentis” of Bacon, 
Hegel’s system, whether represented as a whole or by any one of 
its departments, offers a broad chart, that at once strikes the 
eye, and is as easy to be apprehended in the letter as it is hard 
to be grasped in the _—. Words in general are styled ‘ wise 
men’s counters” by Thomas Hobbes, and certainly the most com- 
plete set of verbal counters ever employed by the wise, the cun- 
ning, or the shallow, has been gathered from the phraseology of 
Hegel, and put about with the least possible regard to the intrin- 
sic value of the circulating medium, Never was there so free a 
traffic with intellectual wampum and cowrie-shells as among the 
members of the Hegelian school. 


Why, after being deceived over and over again, we opened a | 
book having on its titlepage so unpromising an inscription as 


“ Hegel and his Times,” coupled with the name ofan author who, 
though this is not his first appearance, can scarcely be regarded 
as familiar—why we committed this rash act, we cannot say. 
It is sufficient to affirm that we found something so much better 
than we had a right to expect—something so different from the 
old Raymond-Lullyism into which the school of Hegel had de- 
generated—that we turned to the beginning and read the book 
steadily through. Itis certainly not without its dark places, but, 
taken as a whole, it is perhaps the most amusing and instructive 
k ever written on the subject of German philosophy. 

Herr Haym (praised be he therefor!) does not attempt to teach 
the system of Hegel in the form left by the master, and those who 
wish for a pocket-book of Hegelian’ counters to make a rattling 
noise in transcendental salons had better go to some other mint 
than is here presented. It is purely from an historical point of 
view that Herr Haym regards the philosophy that about a quarter 
of a century since held such despotic sway in Prussia. Hegelism 
is considered in reference to the times in which it was produced, 
and those by which, after its first production, it was frequently 
modified ; till the point is clearly established, that where practi- 
cal application was required never was theory less absolute, never 
was doctrine more blown about by every wind of circumstance, 
than the system which gloried in the name of “ absolute idealism.” 

It is, however, a singular fact, that Hegel is less indebted to 
the other } ae hers of his country than is commonly supposed. 
We can deduce Fichte from Kant as readily as we can hess 
Berkeley from Locke ; and the earlier works of Schelling belong 
in thought, form, and phraseology, to the school of Fichte. But 

* Hegel und seine Zeit, ron R, Haym, Berlin, Gertner; London, D, Nutt. 
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there is no such intimate connexion between any of these and 
a. He looks boldly on an objective world as if a critical 
philosophy had never existed; the arguments of Kant against 
super-mundane flights are ignored rather than answered. The 
mind, round which, according to Kant, the sensible world revolved 
as the planets round the sun in the Copernican system, deve- 
a itself without any very violent forcing into the absolute 
“Ich” (I or ‘* Ego”) of Fichte; and this, sublimed to such a de- 
gree that it lost its pronominal tail, became, by less gentle means, 
the “absolute” of Schelling. Hegel reached his “‘ absolute ” too, 
but it was not by this road. Little cared he for the struggle be- 
tween ‘‘ Ego” and “ Non-ego” that was regarded with admiring 
awe by the philosophical mob of Germany. Still less to his taste 
were ‘ phenomena” and ‘‘ noumena,” and synthesisa priori. His 
heart was with the ancient Greeks, in whom he saw a general 
harmony of life that seemed like a realized ideal ; his head found 
a more congenial logic in the “‘ Parmenides” of Plato than in the 
teaching of his own days. Hegel and his ‘‘times” never seem 
more independent of each other than when, a plodding and some- 
what heavy student, he begins to fag out his theory of an absolute 
mind, that projects itself into a visible world, and then reverts to 
itself as religion, art, politics, philosophy. The broad theory, 
which never changed, was the creation of his youth ; and when he 
joined Schelling, and in the eyes of the world was a mere cham- 
pion of Schellingism, the relation between the two philosophers 
was not that of master and disciple. Journeying by totally dif- 
ferent roads, two travellers had found themselves at the same 
point, and for a very short time consented to remain together, 

The whole German literature of the classical period is distin- 
guished by its thoroughly unpractical character. In early youth 
some of the writers had indeed their little ebullitions of juvenile 
wrath, and the effects of the revolution in the neighbouring 
country may be discovered in a few abstract declamations against 
tyrannical princes, profligate ministers, and oppressive fash- 
ions of society; but even these ultimately settled into an sesthe- 
tical or philosophical quietism, and, perceiving little to interest 
them in the actualities of the surrounding world, contented 
themselves with fashioning a world after their own inclinations. 
The poets plunged into Hellenism or Romanticism, and found 
pleasant company among Dryads and Oreades, knights and 
minnesingers; the philosophical successors of Kant (never to 
be confounded with Kant himself) constructed systems of the 
universe, which no external convulsion could shock. Schelling 
could start from his ‘‘ absolute,” which was neither subject nor 
object, and make it yield him a pleasant progeny ; and Hegel, 
with his “absolute mind” or “idea,” could sufliciently parti- 
cipate in his views to become a temporary ally. Both, as natives 
of the South, could sneer at the more sober and prosaic thought 
of the North, which had moreover brought itself into disrepute 
by the hostility of Nicolai and his clique to Goethe in his early 
days. Prussia might be the land of cold common sense, but 
Swabia was the region for speculative*genius. Prussia repre- 
sented Protestantism, with its ramifications of pictism, critical 
philosophy, and Deistical enlightenment. On the other hand, 
Catholicism was domiciled in the South; and even Hegel, after- 
wards its most declared enemy, could regard the elder faith with 
complacency, as a fine compact organization, complete in all its 
parts, and approximating close to the realization of an ideal. 

But the _ mcm of Hegel and Schelling was of no long dura- 
tion. Schelling and his school adopted the tone of sublime 
dreamers, and for the due perception of the “absolute,” 








re- 
quired in the — the possession of a sort of sixth sense—a 
special intuition. Hegel, on the contrary, loved logic, and set up 
thought above every kind of inspiration or sentiment. Gradually 
he lost his respect for a school in which the recognition of the 
identity of all things in the absolute was looked upon as consum- 
mate wisdom, aud satirically declared that there was equal pro- 
fundity in the proverbial aphorism that all cats (cows,-say the 
Germans) are grey in the dark. It should be observed that 
| Schelling’s Absolute was a mere caput mortuum of abstrae- 
| tion, obtained by stripping the Fichtian Ego of its a 0009 

character ; but that the Absolute Mind of Hegel was in itself con- 
crete, though composed of many links of abstraction; the connexion 
of these links with each other, or rather their growth out of each 
other, being the theme of his ‘‘ Logik.” The categories, such us 
‘“‘ quantity,” “quality,” and the like, according to which, as 
thinking individuals, we are compelled to class our ordinary no- 
tions, all have their place in that Absolute Mind, which is the 
origin of all things. The common-sense people of this island may 
look upon the system of Hegel as thought run mad; but it is 
based on thought nevertheless, and has nothing in common with 
any sort of mysticism. That most singular work “ Die Phwno- 
menologic des Geistes,’—in which Hegel, describing the phases of 
mind, assumed the boldest analogy between psychology and his- 
tory, and even comprised the terrorism of Robespierre and St. Just 
among the stages of mental development,—was nevertheless a de- 
cided farewell to the intuitive speculators, for it proposed to show 
how the common conditions of human thought, consistently carried 
out, would lead to an absolute philosophy. Herr Haym inform us 
that the ‘‘ Phenomenologie” is now read scarcely more than the 
“ Messiah” of Klopstock ; and this no doubt arises from the diffi- 
culty of fitting it to the system, as propounded in later forms. 
Hard as it is, it is written in a style intended to be popular, and 
its divisions do not correspond to those classifications which now 
appear indispensable to Hegelism. Indeed, though professedly an 
introduction to philosophy, the ‘‘ Phenomenologie” is rather an 
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exposition of the philosophy itself, after a fashion subsequently 
Sead. P phy ’ q y 

Another difference between Hegel and his contemporaries was the 
great interest he took in senatioal life. Early in his career he had 
edited a newspaper of the ordinary kind; no political details of 
the day were too insignificant to be deemed by him unworthy of 
notice; and hence throughout his life he had always one foot in a 
- ideal world, the other in a very petty real world, in which 

functions of bureaux and the regulations of police oceupied a 
conspicuous place. The most superficial student of his works 
must have observed that he constantly employs two opposite man- 
ners of appealing to his readers or his audience. The propositions 
that compose the substance of any one of his dissertations, and the 
arguments on which they are based, are repulsive and unconvin- 

ing to a degree that is the more provoking from the affectation of 
satisfactory proof that pervades the whole discourse. In a word, we 
have the dryness of algebraical formule without any approach to 
mathematical demonstration. But besides these fleshless bones of 
the Hegelian skeleton, there is always an “‘introduction” and a 
running series of illustrative addenda. These show a breadth of 
knowl , acommand of satire, a clearness of view, a practical 
sense, that scarcely seem compatible with the mind that constructed 
the m. While evolving a universe from a few abstract no- 
tions Hegel may be taken for a dreamer, whose visions are not 
the less wild because they lack every quality that can charm 
the sense: when an adversary is to be attacked, he employs the 
most intelligible invectives, and lashes the victim with a ndicule 
that the most general public can appreciate. 

The coexistence of two opposite tendencies in Hegel’s mind is 
one great cause—as Herr Haym very successfully shows—of the 
difficulty that every unsophisticated person must feel in grasping 
his system. Now he seems to teach us that the world of ideas is 
the only reality; and the student has a right to suppose, that 
when he has mastered the “ Logik,” in which this world is regu- 
poe Nyse up before his eyes, he is in the land of imperishable 
truth, and may fairly dismiss from his thoughts the ignes fatui 
which glimmer round the sacred territory and are mistaken for 
actualities by men of ordinary stamp: but presently he is dis- 
turbed in his sweet repose by discovering that Hegel has an affec- 
tion for these realities of the mob. Though his ‘ Logik ” is com- 
plete, the intellectual traveller must proceed to a “ science of 
nature”; the leap which he takes to pass from the former to the 
latter being the most terrific ever known in philosophical gym- 
nastics. Still more will he stare when he finds that the absolute 
idea of Hegelism is realized in the Prussian Government as esta- 
blished at the time of the restoration of the Bourbons. 

The expression ‘‘time-server” does not occur throughout Herr 
Haym’s book, but the fact that Hegel, rigid in the construction of 
his system, was able and willing to apply it for any purpose that 
might be useful according to existing circumstances, is clearly 
made out by the whole tenour of the work. He could be an Hellenic 
a a Napoleonist of Bavaria, a Prussian Absolutist— 
a hinker or a rigid upholder of orthodoxy—and still the 
system preserved not only its identity but its applicability through 
every change, the authority of the system-maker increasing as 

ears advanced. In the philosophical tyranny which he founded 

egel has had no successor; the sort of despotism is no longer 
in consonance with the spirit of the age ; but Herr Haym’s book is 
well worth general perusal, if only for the sake of the picture it 
exhibits of action and reaction between mind and circumstance in 
the instance of a most remarkable individual. 


Books. 

Our list of reserved books is more numerous than promising ; for the 
whole consists of but two classes—novels, and accounts of the siege of 
Lucknow. On this latter subject the publishers seem to have been run- 
ning a race, and made something like a neck-and-neck affair of it. They 
were wise to lose no time, for probably the great interest passed away 
with the relief and the officia) despatches. The attraction now must de- 
pend upon the opportunities possessed by the writers and their power of 
using them. 

Oulita the Serf: a Tragedy. 

A Personal Narrative of the Siege of Lucknow, from its Commencement to its 
Relief by Sir Colin Campbell. By L. E. Runtz Rees, one of the surviving 
Defenders. With a Plan of Lucknow and the Residency, and a Portrait of 
Sir Henry Lawrence. 

A Personal Journal of the Siege of Lucknow. By Captain R. P. Anderson, 
25th Regiment, N. 1., commanding an Outpost; Author of the ‘ Translation 
of the Gool-i-Bakawli,” &c. Edited with a Preface and Introduction, by T. 
Carnegy Anderson, Lieutenant, 12th Regiment, N. I. 

The Defence of Lucknow : a Diary, recording the daily events during the Siege 
of the European Residency from 3Ist May to 25th September 1857. By a 
Staff-Officer. With a Plan of the Residency. 

The Galley-Slave and his Daughter: a Tale founded on French Protestant 
History. By Mrs. D. P. Thompson, Author of ‘* The Reformation in Din- 
gle,” &c. 


Charles Oliphant : a Novel. By W. James, Esq. In three volumes, 
The Moors and the Fens, By ¥. G. Trafford. in three volumes. 
What you Will: an Irregular Romance. 





The Statute-Book for England. Edited by James Bigg.—In itself this 
volume is a useful publication ; in its scope, its future promises, and its 
apparent aim, it is heroic—almost upon a par with the Augean labour of 

ercules. The volume before us contains the statutes relating to the 
general law of England passed in 1857, excluding Scotland and Ireland, 
and local or private acts. These statutes are illustrated by a good index 
of matters, and followed by a list of ali the statutes passed during the 
session, with letters indicative of the class to which they belong—as pub- 
lic, local, and private. There is also a register of ‘ statutes amended, 
continued, recited, repealed, revived, or otherwise affected.” It is this 


feature whose expansion constitutes the future promise. “ At the close of 
the ensuing session, some statutes or parts of statutes will have been 
repealed, and other statutes will have been amended or extended”; and 
these will be included by typographical contrivances, so as to keep 
the Annual up to the state of the law from 1857. There is also some- 
thing about the consolidation of the English Statutes at large, which Mr. 
Bigg conceives ible upon his plan; but we do not quite clear} 
understand whether he is about to attempt that task in this publication, 
or in some other form, or whether, as the nation has already spent 
65,5477. upon the job without anything having been accomplished, 
he is ready to try his hand at the work upon a reduced scale of charges, 

The Commerce of India. By B. A. Irving, M.A., Vice-Principal of 
Windermere College; Author of the Norrisian Prize Essay for 1851, &e. 
—tThis essay gained the Le Bas prize of the Cambridge University in 
1852. It is now published apparently in consequence of the interest at- 
tached to India, with four additional chapters. One of these contains a 
survey of the history and commerce of ancient Tyre, another the an- 
cient discovery of and navigation by the monsoons, a third the Spanish 
trad. to the Philippines, and a fourth concluding remarks. The work- 
manship is extremely good; the matter is well digested and clearly pre- 
sented, with a current of commentary that relieves it from mere compi- 
lation. The larger part of the information is well known to the his- 
torical reader in standard works, whether of a general kind like Robert- 
son, or special like Vincent and Anderson; and much of it may be found 
in popular compilations, What Zhe Commerce of India docs, is to bring 
scattered information together, so as to furnish a ready compendium for 
consultation, or of study to those who want it. 


A Manual of Greek Prose Composition, for the Use of Schools and Col- 
leges. By the Rev. Henry Musgrave Wilkins, M.A., Author of “A 
Manual of Latin Prose Composition.”—Another excreise-book, intended 
for the more advanced student, who is required to attain a higher style 
of classical composition than was formerly the fashion. It consists of 
three sections. The first contains passages /iterally translated from 
Greck authors of the golden age, with idioms and phrases in the form of 
foot-notes, and references to the most approved Greek grammars when 
any important principle is involved. The second part is a selection from 
English prose writers, with an English version adapted to a literal trans- 
lation into Greek ; any peculiarities of idiom, &c. being noted and aided 
as in the first part. + he third section consists of passages from Greek 
classics of the purest epochs, translated into ‘idiomatic English for re- 
translation. The exercises are prefaced by an essay on the characteristic 
differences of English and Greek composition, written in a higher tone 
of criticism than generally pervades tractates of this nature. 

Histoire des Principaux Ecrivains Francais, depuis YOrigine de la 
Littérature jusqu’a nos Jours. Par Antonin Roche.—The object of this 
book is to furnish a summary account of the formation of the French 
language and of the progress of its literature, since the seventeenth cen- 
tury in the shape of literary biographies of twenty principal writers. 
The first volume before us includes Corneille, Pascal, and the Port Royal 
writers, Molitre, De Sevigne, La Fontaine, Bossuet, and Boileau. It is 
a very workmanlike affair; the information extensive, the opinions 
sound, the matter interesting, and well presented. The account of the 
formation of the French language by the triumph of the Langue d’Oyl 
over the Langue d’Oc, the notices of the earlicr writers, with the brief 
specimens of the old language, and the somewhat fuller criticism on the 
authors between Joinville the Chronicler and Moliére, are exceedingly 
well done. 

The Gloaming of Life: a Memoir of James Stirling. By Rey. Alex- 
ander Wallace, Author of ‘‘The Bible and the Working Classes.”’"— 
James Stirling was a Scotchman of the humbler sort, who took to tippling, 
and nearly ruined himself in mind, body, and estate; but becoming a re- 
formed character, he became an active agent in the reformation of others. 
The book is interesting from its pictures of Scottish life, but is somewhat 
dashed by the over-much writing of the platform school. In a sense it is 
a reprint, the substance having appeared in the Commonwealth. 

Lectures and Essays on Various Subjects, Historical, Topographical, and 
Artistic. By William Sidney Gibson, Esq., F.S.A., &c., Barrister-at- 
law.—A collection of some twenty-five papers, original, lectures to insti- 
tutions, or articles reprinted from various periodicals. The subjects are 
of a popular antiquarian kind, and treated in a pleasant gossipy man- 
ner, though with a shade too much of an effort after lively writing. 

Life Doubled by the Economy of Time. By the Author of “ How a 
Penny became a Thousand Pounds.”"—Chiefly extracts from works on the 
importance of time, or an abridged view of them, with illustrative no- 
tices of eminent men who have made the best use of their time—as 
Franklin, Wellington. To us it seems a very jogtrot affair, not en- 
livened by some flat attempts at humour, and by no means likely to 
“‘ double” that part of “ life” which might be spent in reading it. 

A Catechism of the Physiology and Philosophy of Body, Sense, and 
Mind. By T. Wharton Jones, F.R.S., &e. &c.—The topies of this book 
are life in general, the nutritive processes of the human body, the ner- 
yous and muscular systems, the senses, and the mind as connected with 
the body. The matter is of course not new, but it is plainly though 
shortly brought before the reader. 

Jamie's Questions, By Emma Davenport, Authoress of ‘“‘ Weak and 
Wilful.”"—A series of questions put to his mamma by Little Jamie, on 
subjects of history and natural history, which lead to expositions adapted 
to his capacity. 

The only reprints of the week worth mentioning are—1l. William 
Howitt’s new edition of “ Land, Labour, and Gold.” It has been exten- 
sively revised; ‘matter which has lost its value from the progress of 
events” being put out, and newinformation put in. 2. “Gertrude,” by 
the author of “‘ Amy Herbert,” forming the second yolume of the cheap 
and uniform edition of the writer’s tales. 

Land, Labour, and Gold ; or Two Years in Victoria, With Visits to Sydney 
and Van Diemen’s Land. By William Howitt. Second edition, containing 
the most recent Information regarding the Colony. In two volumes. 

Gertrude. By the Author of ** Amy Herbert.” New edition. 

The Arts of Life. 1. Of providing Food. 2. Of providing Clothing. 3. Of 
providing Shelter. Described in a series of Letters for the Instruction o! 
Young Persons. By the Author of “Evenings at Home.” A new edition, 





with Additions and Alterations by Lucy Aikin. 
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fine Arts. 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
growth of this collection is marked, in its present carly stage, by 
8 == and deliberation truly “ national.”” A quiet private house in 
a quiet street contains the pictures up-stairs, with nothing more imposing 
on its outside than ‘National Portrait Gallery Board ”’ inscribed round 
the bell-pull; and, while the offers of portraits are frequent, the aceept- 
ances are chary. Still, if the progress is unprecipitate, it is steady, and 
without languor : our brief reference to the collection towards the end of 
January is already out of date. The actual number of pictures in the gal- 
lery is thirty-three. This, however, does not represent its real extent, as the 
portraits now in the British Museum are already assigned to it, and only 
await a needful act of Parliament for their removal. This accession of 
strength alone would send up the number to 100 or upwards, and would, 
we conceive, render the collection of sufficient proportions to justify a 
permanent home and unrestricted public scrutiny: a privilege which it 
were wise on all accounts to grant at the earliest period that would not 
ctually premature. 
te he portraits which we had not an opportunity of including in our 
previous notice are eleven in number. Chambers, the architect of So- 
merset House, is portrayed by Reynolds with at least the average skill 
of the great painter. The face, pensive in its mood, is in broad reflected 
light, very masterly ; the background of a sylvan character, but so con- 
fusedly marked, and so little in accordance with the light on the figure, 
as rather te seem a freak of experiment or caprice. LIreton, by Walker, 
is one of the most interesting personages in the gallery ; the face very 
firm and masculine, and with a rather curious resemblance, on a smaller 
scale, to Cromwell’s, especially about thesmouth and the junction of the 
eyes and brow. Sharp the engraver appears as a handsome vigorous old 
man in Lonsdale’s portrait, which is executed with much gusto and so- 
lidity. An early crayon-study by Lawrence (1788 or ’89) worth looking 
at by those who are curious in the development of the painter’s style, re- 
resents the placid old age of Elizabeth Carter, the translator of Epictetus. 
Wright of Derby, well known to our grandfathers by his portraits and 
fire-light pieces, appears in a likeness from his own hand; a sensitive 
face, prepossessing and rather handsome, and, if we reduce the characters 
of genius to those of good sense, not wholly unlike what Shelley might 
have been had he survived some years longer. Robust Bishop Hoadley— 
no mortified ascetic—is introduced to us in a portrait by his wife, very 
efficiently done, to which who knows but that friend Hogarth may have 
vo! ed a goodnatured touch or two? 

The portraits of the disciplinarian-eyed circumnavigator Captain Cook, 
by Webber, the artist attached to his expedition—and of the poet Thom- 
son, whose easy nature simmers in his face, by Paton—are of an ordinary 
level of art ; that of Archbislop Wake, by T. Gibson, respectable. Fox 
the martyrologist and Wolsey are from anonymous hands; likenesses 
probably as authentic as could be expected for the gallery. The head 
of Nollekens—a keen strongly-marked face, destined to degenerate into 
ugliness with advancing age—is also anonymous, or at any rate contested : 
its author, whoever he was, might claim it with complacence. The 
sculptor is represented standing by his bust of Charles James Fox. 

Of the earlier-acquired portraits, those of Shakspere, Raleigh, and 
Handel, are first in interest, and surely not easily to be supplanted. 
Joseph’s of Spencer Perceval, (studied from a mask after death,) Ram- 
say's of Dr. Mead, Dance’s of Murphy, Romney’s (very broad and indi- 
vidual) of Cumberland, and Lawrence’s unusually excellent study of 
Wilberforce, are perhaps first in art, though not all of them without 
rivals. Speaker Lenthall has high claims in the first kind, and more 
than fair average claims in the second. 

On the whole, we are glad to find the artistic merit of the Portrait 
Gallery is fully up so far to the level which could be reasonably reckoned 
upon or stipulated in a collection where the primary and indeed all- 
sufficient considerations are the historic worthiness of the sitter and the 
authenticity of the likeness. 





THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

More than seven hundred photographs and daguerreotypes, forming 
the fifth year’s exhibition of the Photographic Society, testify to the 
industry of its members, and the zest with which this “science made 
entertaining” is pursued by many not in the Society. The collection 
is opened, not in a central situation as heretefore, such as the Old 
Water-Colour Gallery, but in the somewhat remote precincts of the 
South Kensington Museum; where, however, a pleasantly fitted-up 
and excellently-lighted room, with every convenience in inspecting 
the photographs, makes some amends for the distance. The exhi- 
bition is one of almost uniform excellence, with perhaps fewer fea- 
tures of novelty or special attraction than usual. Moving in the beaten 
paths of portraiture, architecture, and scenery, the photographers 
show sound judgment, and little of that ambition which too com- 
monly ends in vagary. In portraiture, we have to remark two like- 
nesses of Tennyson; Messrs. Maull and Polyblank’s series of emincnt 
men; and Mr. Howlett’s and Mr. Lake Price’s more special scries of 
artists, very judiciously taken. In architecture, specimens of Dr. 
Murray’s Indian subjects, Mr, Frith’s from Palestine and Egypt, and 
Views from Rosenau and Coburg taken at the sympathizing bidding of 
the Queen. In landscape, perhaps the views of Mr. Fenton, remark- 
ably delicate and brilliant in background effects of sunlight, and those of 
Mr. Llewelyn,—both gentlemen devoting themselves chiefly to Wales 
this year,—surpass the witchery of all competitors; though Mr. Thur- 
ston Thompson, generally more noticeable for his reproductions of works 
of art, comes hard upon their traces. By way of such reproductions, 
Messrs. Caldesi and Montecchi exhibit many photographs from the Man- 
chester pictures of last year, admirably rendered. The more out-of-the- 
way subjects comprise various views of the Leviathan and all about her; 
deer-stalking incidents (fine sport with the stuffed animal) by Mr. 
Horatio Ross; the Siamese Ambassadors; Australian Aborigines, fright- 
ful almost to the degree of diabolism ; the Waves of the Sea taken in the 
hundred-and-fifticth part of a second, and “‘ a Photometeorograph of the 
Atmospheric Wave which passed over Europe in November 1854” ; the 
bridal veil of the Princess Royal, and, still more interesting, the whole 
bevy of kneeling bridesmaids. (This attractive subject, we observe, 
has been published for the benefit of the lieges.) The principal coloured 
Specimens are done in ‘“ photo-Flemish painting” ; which gives a warm 


even effect, but without (so far as these examples show) any particular 


truth of local colour. 





ROYAL PORTRAITS. 

A likeness of the Princess Frederick William of Prussia in her bridal 
dress, announced as “ the official portrait,” is to be seen at the French 
Gallery in Pall Mall. The artist is the Court painter Winterhalter, who 
seems to enjoy a present monopoly of such exalted patronage. The re- 
semblance is evident, though we have seen it surpassed in one or two of 
the recent instances : the face marked by much sweetness, with a sprightly 
touch lurking in it; the general air and form somewhat enhanced in 
matureness. Together with this is a large picture by the same painter, 
of the Empress Eugénie and Ladics of her Court, which constituted 
perhaps the supreme popular attraction of the great Paris Exhibition of 
1855. The ladies, of whom only one or two at the utmost could contest 
the palm of beauty with their Imperial companion, are represented en- 
{ying themselves al fresco; and the picture is one of the best which 

interhalter has produced. 

Both of these works are already published in engravings. The Princess 
Frederick William makes an effective line-engraving, by Cousins, to 
which the last finishing-touches are still to be given; and the Empress 
with her suite is lithographed on a large scale, and with great diligence 
and softness, by Léon Noel. 





Rusir. 
THE CHEVALIER NEUKOMM’S TREATISE ON THE ORGAN.* 

This work has just appeared simultaneously in London and Paris, 
The two editions are quite similar, except in the language of the text, 
and in the technical terminology of music where it differs in France and 
England. The author has resided long in both countries, and is equally 
familiar with the languages of both ; so that the two editions are equally 
entitled to be regarded as originals; and both, moreover, are brought out 
with equal care and correctness. 

Everything that proceeds from Neukomm on the subject of the organ 
must be valuable. A master of every branch of his art—one of the 
ultimi Romanorum, the few surviving disciples of the great German 
schools which nourished the genius of Bach, Haydn, and Mozart—Neu- 
komm has especially devoted himself to that class of music with which 
the organ is most closely connected. When he resided in this country, 
he was allowed to be the greatest organist of his time ; his only English 
rival, Samuel Wesley, being then in his decline, and his only German 
rival, Mendelssohn, only in the beginning of his career. eukomm, 
moreover, is a man of science and philosophy, of a grave and thoughtful 
character, and the last man in the world to be a bookmaker. When he 
speaks, it is out of the fulness of matter; and the present volume, briet 
and compendious when compared with the ponderous tomes to which the 
subject of the organ has given birth, may be regarded as the fruits of the 
lifelong experience of a great master. 

One consequence of the matured reflection of which this book is the 
result, is its remarkable plainness and simplicity. The author’s object is 
to make it, if not popularly useful (for the organ cannot be a popular in- 
strument) yet as generally useful as possible, while he is careful to guard 
the noblest of instruments against the contamination of levity and fri- 
volity to which now-a-days it is too often exposed. ‘The organ,” he 
says, “* with its sustained and richly varied tones, is the only instrument 
which can worthily imitate and convey those sacred strains which raise 
the mind to Heaven, It is with this object that the study of the organ 
ought to be undertaken. ‘Thence arises all the importance which I attach 
to the cultivation of an art too often considered as a mere amusement or 
as ameans of display.”” One great obstacle to the general cultivation of 
the organ is the difficulty of obtaining the means to practise upon it. 
Only the rich can afford the expense of a chamber-organ, and the church 
organ-loft, with the use of the instrument, is of anything but easy ac- 
cess. M. Neukomm therefore advises the pupil to begin his education 
upon one of those instruments of the organ class which are becoming 
popular, and have been successfully introduced not only into our draw- 
ingrooms but into many chapels and places of worship. Of these instra- 
ments various kinds are used on the Continent—the harmonium, the 
orgue-expressif, the melodium, and others; but in England the har- 
monium is that which has come into general and almost exclusive use. 
The cost of these intruments is exceedingly easy—a first-rate harmonium 
may be had for the price of a very ordinary pianoforte. Their construe- 
tion is upon the organ principle, the sound being generated by the action 
of a current of wind. They have thus the sustained tone of the organ, 
with the additional property that the tone, even of a single note, may be 
swelled and diminished 4 the pressure of the foot on a pedal. 
Performance upon the harmonium demands those methods of fingering 
which are peculiar to the organ ag contradistinguished from the piano- 
forte ; and the management of the stops, and the effects of their various 
combinations, may also be learned on the harmonium, this instrument 
often having so many as twelve or sixteen stops. These instruments, in 
the hands of a fine player, are delicious. ‘The orgue-expressif is Neu- 
komm’s favourite chamber instrument, and his friends in England will not 
soon forget the delight with which they have listened to his masterly im- 
provisations upon it. The aim of this work, therefore, is to teach the use 
of the harmonium, not only on its own account but as a stepping-stone 
to the organ. The author presupposes in the pupil a knowledge of the 
pianoforte and of the rudiments of music. Starting from this point, he 
gives minute and lucid instructions fer playing the harmonium ;—the use 
of the pedals ; the modes of fingering requisite to bind the notes together, 
and produce that /egato and sustained effect which is the essence of organ- 
playing ; and the manner of swelling and diminishing the sound : and all 
these precepts are illustrated by examples and exercises—little pieces 
which are pure and beautiful organ music. So far, the instructions and 
exercises may be studied and practised either on the harmonium or the 
organ. But there are other studies which can be prosecuted on the organ 
only; such as the use of the pedal-pipes, and the command of the variety 
of stops which the great church-organs possess. For this sort of practice, 
too, ample exercises are given ; and this part of the work is enriched by 
a number of yoluntaries and other pieces belonging to the service of the 
church 

* An Elementary Method for the Organ. London, 
Méthode Elémentaire del Orgue. Paris. 
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THE NEW 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM 


FOR 


THE DRAWINGROOM. 








ALEXANDRE and Son have just taken out a new Patent for the Drawingroom Harmonium, which 
effects the greatest improvement they have EVER made in the Instrument. The Drawingroom Models 
will be found of a softer, purer, and in all respects more agreeable tone than any other instruments. 
They have a perfect and easy means of producing a diminuendo or crescendo on any one note or 
more ; the bass can be perfectly subdued, without even the use of the Expression Stop, the grea 
difficulty in other Harmoniums. To each of the New Models an additional blower is attached at 
the back, so that the wind can be supplied (if preferred) by a second person, and still, under the New 
Patent, the performer can play with perfect expression. 


THE DRAWINGROOM MODEL 


IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES. 


No, Gutxra 

l. THREE STOPS, Percussion Action, additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case ........ 2.0.0.6 6.66 c cece cece cence eeeee 25 
2. EIGHT STOPS, Percussion Action, additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case ..........eeceeeeeecceeeeeeeeeneeeceneeeeeeees 35 
8. SIXTEEN STOPS, Percussion Action, additional Blower, Voix Céleste, &e. (The best Harmonium that ean be made.) ........ 69 


Messrs. CHAPPELL have an enormous Stock of the 


SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUMS, 


AND OF ALI VARIETIES OF THE ORDINARY KIND, WHICH ARE PERFECT FOR THE } 
CHURCH, SCHOOL, HALL, OR CONCERT-ROOM. 
No. GUINEAS, No. GUINEAS. 
1. ONE STOP, Oak Case .............. Sais ie eee 10 7. ONE STOP, (With Percussion Action,) Oak Case, 
2. ONE STOP, Mahogany Case .................... 12 16 Guineas. Rosewood Case .................. 18 
3. THREE STOPS, Oak, 15 guineas ; Rosewood ...... 16 8. THREE STOPS (ditto) Rosewood Case ........ 29 
4, FIVE STOPS, (Zio rows Vibrators,) Oak Case .... 22 9. EIGHT STOPS (ditto) Oak or Rosewood ...... 32 
FIVE STOPS, (ditto) Rosewood Case .......... 23 10. TWELVE STOPS (ditto) Oak Case .............. 4) 
5. EIGHT STOPS, (ditto) Oak, 25 Guineas; Rosewood 26 11. TWELVE STOPS (ditto) Rosewood Case ........ 45 
6. TWELVE STOPS, (Four rows Vibrators,) Oak or 12, PATENT MODEL (ditto) Polished Oak or Rose- 
ND: stick ne haiewiy Adan tetaw ane dee xc 35 NN oo So cdadwnaissscndcskuaaunVesesars 55 f 


Messrs. CHAPPELL beg also to call attention to their 


WN r T IN , TH. YT hy 4 
NEW AND UNIQUE COTTAGE PIANOFORTES. 
No. GUINFAS, No. Gursnas, 
. In Manooany Case, 62 octaves .................. 25 5. Tue Untqur Pranororte, with perfect check action, 
2. Ix Rosewoon, with Circular Fall, 62 octaves ...... 30 elegant Rosewood Case, 63 octaves .............. 40 
~ So tee ; ' : * = 6. Tue ForrtGn Mopet, extremely elegant, oblique 
3. Ix RosEwoon, cogent Case, Frets, &e. .... maaaben 35 | steings,. 1 detaves, best chock sstlen, 0. The 
4, Ix VERY ELEGANT Watnvt, Ivory-Fronted Keys, &e. 40 | most powerful of all upright Pianofortes ........ 50 
ALSO TO THEIR : 
a 


Immense Assortment of New and Second-hand Instruments, by Broadwood, Collard, and 
Erard, for Sale or Hire. 








FULL DESCRIPTIVE LISTS OF HARMONIUMS, AND OF PIANOFORTES, SENT UPON APPLICATION TO 
CHAPPELL AND CO. 
49 and 50, New Bond Street, and 13, George Street, Hanover Square. 
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